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Old Dutch is safe to use on porcelain 
andenameled surfaces. Thesoft, flaky 
particlesremovealldirtquickly with- 
out injury. Contains no lye, acids or 
hard, scratchy materials. Economical 
—goes farther; does better work. 





Victrola homes are happiest 


The Victrola is the one instrument that 
presents in the home the best music of every 
kind and description in the tones of actual 
reality. The genius, the power, the beauty of 
every voice and every instrument—the 
diverse gifts possessed by the foremost artists 
of this generation. Their Victor Records played 
on the Victrola—a combination that is essen- 
tial to perfect results—duplicate in the home 
the public triumphs of these great artists. 

Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 


Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” REG. U:S. PAT. OFF 
_ Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


In using advertisements see page 4 








The INHERITORS 


“RACE you to the Golden Gates for a pair of 
wings, Kiddo!” It was said flippantly, 
perhaps, but it was the measure of a human 
soul. The Gates were just ahead, flung wide 
open, and a girl who had seemed cheap faced 
them with a majesty that a strong man might 
envy. This is only one of the dramatic 
scenes in Miss Wylie’s new three-part serial, 
which, in addition to the technique that has 
placed her in the front rank of the younger 
novelists, has the merit of saying something— 
something fine and big and true—something 
that will stay with you when you doubt the 
essential goodness of humanity—something 
that will make you look deeper into the hearts 
of your fellow men. It will begin in July 
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The most important influence 
in your life—and your child’s 


If you look back over your own life and 
try to face that particular element which 
had the most important iffluence on you, 
there is little doubt but that you would 
select some particular child or two with 
whom you came in contact at school. 


More damage can be done during the 
formative period of a child’s life than 
at any other time. 


Thus, no care in selecting a school for 
your child can be too great, no investi- 
gation too thorough. If you are going 
to send your child to school—any school 
—you should examine carefully every 
school which comes within the field of 
your choice; you should know the per- 
sonnel of its faculty, its teaching quali- 
ties, the regimen, its means of recreation, 
its possible comforts. 


Of course, you cannot possibly have time 
to do all these things yourself, and so 
Good Housekeeping does them for you. 
And does them without charge. The ser- 
vice is divided into two parts: the adver- 
tising pages, and the School Service Bu- 
reau. The School Service Bureau is 
purely editorial; it has no relation to the 
advertising pages, and if there is any 


school in the country which fills your 
needs, it will be suggested to you, wheth- 
er that school advertises in Good House- 
keeping or not. The School Service 
Bureau has sent its representatives to 
investigate the hundreds of first rate 
schools of the country. The results of 
these investigations are yours for the 
asking. 

There is absolutely no country in the 
world from which Good Housekeeping 
does not receive constant requests for 
school information, and it is a fine com- 
mentary on the quality of Good House- 
keeping’s circulation that it publishes 
more school advertising than any other 
monthly magazine in the general woman's 
field. (Good Housekeeping, of course, 
investigates all school advertising before 
it is accepted and guarantees all schoois 
and camps thus advertised. ) 


Whether you are interested in vocation- 
al training, special schools or colleges, 
boarding schools, military schools, sum- 
mer camps, or any other educational in- 
stitution, Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to learn of your needs and advise 
you accordingly. 


This is the tenth of a scries of messages addressed by the pubiishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Lo One Looking for a Guidepost 


HERE has just come to our desk a copy of a 
s°rmon recently delivered in New York City 
by the Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts. 
It is called ‘From Boyhood to the Ministry,” 

and is a forceful presentation of the influences through 
which and by which a young man rises to power as a 
leader of men. Bishop Lawrence stresses the oppor- 
tunity that confronts the Cambridge Theological 
School of his denomination, but what most interests 
us in his sermon is not the school problem, but the 
home problem; not the opportunity confronting the 
school,but the opportunity to serve both God and man 
and themselves that is confronting thousands of 
young men who will this month make the decision as 
to what their life work shall be. 


Stumbling Blocks 


GAD Bishop Lawrence: “‘The minister comes from 
the home. He is, to a large degree, what his 
home, his education, his stock, and his surroundings 
have’ made him. Men and women are saying: 
‘Why aren’t there stronger young men entering the 
ministry? Why aren’t there more of them? Have we 
the best; or is medicine or banking getting the best?’ 

“If the stronger men are not coming into the 
ministry, whose fault is it? Is not the trouble largely 
with the homes? Is there an atmosphere in the 
home which is sympathetic with the boy’s going into 
the ministry? Let each parent think this out, ‘Is my 
home and its spirit and temper such as makes it 
natural for my boy to think of the ministry as a 
possible profession?’ I know, for I speak from experi- 
ence and from some knowledge of young men, that 
one of the greatest obstacles the young men have in 
entering the ministry is that their parents do not 
want them to enter it. A college student came to me 
last year, saying that his great desire was to be a 
minister. ‘What do your parents say?’ I asked. 
‘They don’t like it,’ he answered, ‘and one of the 
family has been in the university for the last week 
talking to some of the professors, trying to persuade 
them to keep me out of the ministry. My father 
wants me to go into his business.’ 

“T know another young man whose mother has led 
him toward the ministry, and whose father, a man of 
great culture, says that he hates to see his boy waste 
his life in the ministry. Only last week I was asked 
about another, whose father is bringing all the pres- 
sure that he can on his son, a university graduate of 
high promise, to keep him from going into th * ministry 
because he wants him in his business. 

“Ts it not a fact that, as we think it over, we say to 
ourselves, ‘I can imagine my boy in a _broker’s 
office, or as a doctor in a hospital, or as a lawyer, but 
I can not quite imagine my boy and his wife and 
children—my grandchildren—in a mill city, or living 
on a “Main Street” in the Middle West’? That 
attitude of mind, of course, sifts into the boy, and he 
assumes that the ministry is not for him.” 

It is the average boy of whom the Bishop is speak- 
ing. There is, however, another type of boy, one 
who says, in all seriousness, ‘‘I want to put my life 
where it will do the most good.” To such, sooner or 
later there will inevitably come the suggestion that 
he enter the ministry. What then? What is the 


Can a red-blooded man face it with assur- 
Let 


outlook? 
ance that he will be able to stand among men? 
the Bishop answer: 
Opportunities for Big Men 

TWENTY-FIVE years ago a young man of physi- 

cal and moral force, the orator of his college 
class, was under me as a theological student. He had 
determined that he would put his life where it would 
do the most good; and so, during the last year, he 
went into a hospital and learned how to nurse, for 
his first work was to be in a Western mining camp 
where were accidents and illness among the men. 
After two years he came back-into a Massachusetts 
mill city, and fer several years lived in the tenements 
of the. mill hands. After several years of strenuous 
work he went to a large parish in Chicago, and became 
a force in the parish and city. Today he is the Mis- 
sionary Bishop of a great State in the Northwest, and 
has an influence far beyond its borders. How inter- 
esting that career is! And it is a real one. 

“Here is another man. Twelve years ago he 
graduated from an American university; then spent 
a year in an English university, another year in 
teaching in a school in the Orient. Entering the 
ministry three years later, and starting in a mill city, 
he went to France as Chaplain with the first troops 
to cross, and stayed to the end. Back again in his 
parish, he is, though only thirty-three years of age, 
the guide and spiritual leader, friend and comforter, 
to some two thousand people. Are there many young 
men in any other calling in life that have that great 
opportunity for development and leadership? 


The Individual Makes His Place 


E Mya. you think of anything more interesting, more 
varied in life, more calculated to develop all 
that is finest and strongest in a man, than the work 
of the ministry as illustrated by these men? Each 
of them is following a vision, and he is following 
it with devotion and enthusiasm. He is moving, too, 
in a cross-section of society—far more interesting 
than moving in a horizontal section. The broker 
moves largely in a horizontal section. He meets his 
fellow business men and his clerks. The lawyer has 
a broader constituency, and the doctor still broader; 
but the minister is moving every day from the highest 
to the lowest, and touching every phase of social life. 

“Now that is what comes to every man entering 
the ministry —a broadening influence, together 
with an appeal to judgment, leadership, humor, 
sympathy. Moreover, he is forced to make his own 
way. You can not compel a lot of people to sit and 
listen to a stupid preacher, or to follow a lazy pastor. 
They may doit for two or three months, but the 
parish will dissolve, and no influence of Bishop or 
Warden can keep him to the front unless he keeps to 
the front himself.” 

The reply that has come to us from Dr. Stetson’s 
question, ““‘Why don’t you go to church?” is that the 
quality of preaching is at fault. Bishop Lawrence 
says that what is most needed is not more preachers, 
but better. The quality that he seeks is in a large 
number of the homes this magazine enters. That is 
why we are printing his message here. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 














WICKET GATES 
By Martha Haskell Clark © 


Decoration by John Richard Flanagan 


ittle wicket gates that lead to paths of 

Long Ago, 

Dusty lies the traveled road ’neath our 
weary feet, 

Soft across your archways falls the 
cherry-blossom snow, 

Close about your lattice clings the lilac 
fragrance sweet. 


Gray and moonlight-dappled road 
stretching slim and still, 

Sunny meadow far and green ’neath a 
birch-blown hill; 

Dawn-flush on a world of snow, bough- 
framed evening star— 

Sudden by the roadway stands a wicket 
gate ajar. 


Little wicket gates that lead to unfor- 


gotten spring, 

Long would be the traveled road, gray and 
lone in truth, 

Were it not that now and then, through our 
wandering, 

You may lead our footsteps back to light- 
heart love and youth. 


Voices echoed in the street, robins at the 
pane, 

Lake-waves lapping on the shore, lul- 
laby’s refrain; 

Boyhood’s fluting whistle-note, lovers’ 
whispered speech— 

Lo, some little wicket gate has swung 
aside for each. 


Little, rose-hung wicket gates that lead 
across the years, 

See, the roadway’s dust lies thick upon 
each lintel-stone! 

Some we meet with tender smiles, some 
with wistful tears, 

Every arch is blossomed sweet with heart- 
dreams overgrown. 


Little, haunting sights and sounds amid 
the day astart, 

How they lead the lagging feet to dearer 
worlds apart! 

Fragrant worlds of lilac-bloom and 
cherry-blossom snow, 

Through little wicket gates that lead to 
paths of Long Ago. 





















Wreckage 


By 
Mary Synon 


Illustrated by 
Denman Fink 





There are certain things, the law admits, 
that justify a woman in breaking her mar- 
Triage vows, in giving up the obligations of 
wifehood, but there are no rules governing 
the obligations of motherhood. Once in- 
curred, do they not hold fast forever, in 
spite of circumstances and appearances? 
Or may they too be set aside? Mary Synon 
has probed a mother’s heart to its very 
depths for the answer given in this story 


AUNT and gray and grim, slat- 
tern-shouldered and down-at-the- 
heel, La Salle Street straggles 
over the river into a narrow 

coulée of twilight. Southward, beyond the 
unspanned waters of the slow, overladen 

stream, runs the Jekyll of its personality, 
the canyon famed from Shanghai to 

Stockholm, from Vancouver to Valpa- 

raiso, that passage where the turbulence 

of trade seethes over crowded pavements, 
where huge hotels, vast buildings, and 
massive banks rise above Pit and Exchange, 
where men grow rich and men grow poor 

‘in one of the world’s great games. There 
the roadway is the path of opportunity, 
the battleground of power, the Street; but 
to the north, disinherited by time and 
circumstance, a very Hyde of thorough- 
fares, it drifts past hospitals and asylums, 
Bible institutes and churches, to sink into 
a lethargy which hangs like fog over rows 
of houses, once mansions, now warrens of 
habitation, placarded all alike as “Fur- 
nished Rooms.” Back of the lines of life, 
scarred by the passing of a time that made 
it, gloried in it, and flung it aside, the 
neighborhood sits like a crone in pale light 
filtered through the city’s smoke, shrouding 
in its own drear sadness all who enter it, 
hostile even to the derelicts it havens. 
Dull, despairful, it casts its pall on all days, 
but on that September afternoon when the 
city around it swam in the golden tide of 
sunset, the street seemed to Peggy Loomis, 
as she turned into it from the eastward, 
more than ever by its somber contrast a 
menacing, inescapable slope of Avernus. 

All the way back from Quinlan’s, where 
the race returns come by special wire and 
the wie women of Clark Street lay their 
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“‘Aren’t you forgetting,’’ Ken asked her, “that I have some claim on 
“I'll go down to your town, and I’ll fling to the four winds all the 


bets in Davy Quinlan’s quiet handbook, 
she had held her head so high that the 
coque feathers in her gay little turban had 
waved like the plumage of a brave private 
of Bersaglieri; but with the goal of home 
just ahead and the gloom of the street 
mocking the glow of the sky, she let her 
bravado slip from her, and with the 
drooping shuffle of the loser of a last race, 
climbed in weary listlessness the dirty 
steps of Sally Gates’s rooming house. 
Past the wide door of weatherbeaten 
carvings, she paused a moment in the dim 
hall heavy with stale odors of gas, of 
drugs, of strong and varied cookery. 
Before her rose the flight of worn-carpeted 
stairs to her own room where Blossom 
would be waiting for her, but at the sound 
of a canary’s song, flung out in blithe 
defiance of the depressions of the atmos- 
phere, she walked back to the end of the 
lower hall and knocked at a dingy door. 
“Come in,” a high voice shrilled at her, 
and she pushed inward to find Sally Gates, 


her chair tilted back against the wall, her 
beflowered cotton kimono trailed over the 
floor, scanning a red-headlined newspaper. 

She caught the query in Sally’s eyes and 
in her careless greeting, but she sank down 
into Sally’s safest chair without direct 
answer. “Cheep, cheep,” the canary 
twittered, then trilled in joyous abandon. 

“Keep still, Galli-Curci,” Mrs. Gates ad- 
monished her songster. “You're inter- 
rupting Peggy.” 

“T wasn’t saying anything,” Peggy told 
her. 

Sally’s glance, accustomed to quick 
appraisals, ran like quicksilver over the 
surface of her guest’s listlessness. ‘‘Well, 
don’t let me keep you from your thoughts,” 
she said, and resumed her reading. 

Over the rim of the newspaper her gold- 
en-glinted hair shone like a straw heap. 
With the rapt stare of inattention Peggy 
watched it until it suddenly seemed to flow, 
as in a motion picture, into the soft aureole 
of sunshine which had framed Sally Gates’s 








wre, 


Blossom? I haven’t pressed it, but if you force me to it, I shall!’ 


testimony I didn’t give when I sued you for divorce.” 


face when she had first known her. Mem- 
ory of the past they had shared in the 
days when Joe Gates had held the middle- 
weight championship and Kennedy Loomis 
had played in and out of luck from Ja- 
maica to Juarez came with thought of the 
ties of their friendship through these 
darker years, and it was to the Sally Gates 
of the club-houses, of the high carts, of the 
strawberries-in-January time that Peggy 
Loomis spoke. 

“Isn’t it all a mess, dearie?” 

Sally put down the paper, and Peggy’s 
picture of her gay beauty died before the 
reality of her tense, hardened face. 

‘‘What’s happened now?” she demanded. 
“Did you ruin that blue dress when you 
tried to clean it? Or have they expelled 
Blossom from the school?” 

“Oh, no,” Peggy sprang to ward off the 
thought. “Blossom has a new teacher 
this year. She’s real nice, Sally, and I 
think the child will get on with her. 
Blossom’s smart, you know she is. Why, 


if she had had a teacher who’d understood 
how to handle her, she’d have been the 
head of her class last year. I don’t know 
where she gets her mind. Ken could 
figure out the ponies, but he never got 
things the way Bloss does. Honestly, 
Sally, when I think of that child here 
without any advantages, and nobody but 
me between her and the asylum, I get sick. 
She ought to have a nice home, and pretty 
clothes, and books, and—” 

“Tf it isn’t Blossom, what is the matter?” 

“I’m broke.” She flung out the confes- 
sion with the defiance of despair. “I have 
just exactly eleven cents to my name.” 

She dug into her red leatheroid hand- 
bag and, bringing up a dime and a 
penny, flung them on the table. The tiny 
jangle of the coins roused the canary to 
another song. 

“Shut up, Galli-Curci,” Sally said. The 
bird paid her no heed, and she rose, found 
a dark cloth, and flung it over the cage. 
“Well, for the love o’ Mike!” she threw 


“If you do,” 
She saw him wince under the lash of her threat 


Peggy told him, 


at Peggy. “Is that all? I thought some 
body was dead, the way you look.” 

“All? Isn’t it enough?” 

“But you’re broke every month, Peg. 
You know you’re always flat a couple of 
days before your alimony comes.” 

“This is different.” 

“Maybe it’s just delayed in the mail. 
Ken never was an accountant, you know, 
and I don’t see how he keeps the dates 
straight at all. It'll come.” 

“Tt won’t. I went down to see the 
lawyer this afternoon. He says he had a 
telegram from Ken, asking him to fix up a 
conference. You know what that means. 
He’s going to welch, that’s what he 
is. What else would he want to see me 
for?” 

“Maybe he just happened to go short 
of money this month, Peggy. He hasn’t 
a mint, you know, even if he is luckier 
than most o’ the boys.” 

“He’s had it every month before. If 


he tries to come any game on me, ri" 





“Well, what can you do if he does? 
Sue him, of course, but it’s a long game.” 

“He’s got to pay it, I tell you. Isn’t 
he Blossom’s father? Hasn’t he the right 
to take care of her?” 

“But you wouldn’t let him keep her.”’ 

“Keep her? Of course I wouldn’t! 

But he has to pay for her. He has to give 
me alimony. The court said so, didn’t it? 
And I had plenty of reason for asking it. 
You know that.” 
- “T know, Peg. Now, calm down and 
look at this straight. Did the lawyer tell 
you that Ken wouldn’t pay any more 
alimony?” 

“No, but he didn’t give me any today, 
and you know it’s due.” 

“Did you ask him for it?” 

“Yes, and he said that he’d advance it 
to me if I’d agree to meet Ken. I wouldn’t. 
I couldn’t. Do you remember, Sally, 
what I said to him the night I left him? 
I told him that- ” 

“We all say things, Peggy, we have to 
swallow—with tears.” 

“T’ll never see him.” 

“Where is he now?” 


“T DON’T know. Louisville, I suppose, 

going out to the Downs in a six-cyl- 
inder, and eating lobster, and giving dollar 
tips to waiters—and me and Blossom with 
eleven cents!” 

“Didn’t you have ten dollars this 
morning?” Sally asked in sudden recol- 
lection of her roomer’s request of her to 
change a bill. 

“Yes, but I had a hunch on Manassas.” 

“Peggy!” 


“IT had to play it, I tell you. I was 


desperate, and when I passed Davy’s, I 


thought I’d take a last try. Manassas 
was running in the fifth race, the Galt 
House Handicap. I was sure he’d win. 
Haven’t I known those Belcourt colts ever 
since I could tell a horse from a cow? | 
couldn’t see a chance of his losing against 
that field, Sally. Why,-I stood over there 
in the back room of Davy’s, just seeing 
Manassas sweeping around the turn. | 
could see the look of the blue hills by the 
Ohio back of him, and the brown butter- 
flies dancing over the track. Don’t you 
know how the Downs look on an afternoon 
like this, dearie? With the band playing, 
and the crowd cheering, and the winner 
edging ahead? Gedney was riding him, 
and there wasn’t an entry in his class. 
Why, if I’d had a thousand dollars, I’d 
have—” 

“But he lost?” 

“Ves.” She sagged back- into sorrow, 
the sudden flame of excitement in the old 
game snuffed by the shears of realization 
of what her loss meant. 

“Who won?” 

“Peter Pan.” 

“Peter Pan? Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure. You don’t forget 
the name of the horse that takes your last 
ten dollars. Did you have any money on 
him?” 

“No. 
is?” 

“Frankau’s, isn’t he?” 

“Frankau sold him.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, does it?” 

“T’d say so. Kennedy Loomis owns 
him.” 

“Honest to God? Well, of all the luck!” 
Her jaw dropped, giving her a momentary 
look of pathetic, defeated age. Then she 


Don’t you know whose colt he 


Wreckage 


began to laugh, softly and slowly at first, 
but rising into hysteria. “Oh, it’s funny, 
it’s funny,” she kept saying. “I stake my 
last dollar on Manassas, and Kennedy 
Loomis’s horse beats him. Can’t you see 
how funny it is, Sally? . Ken’ll be giving a 
party down at the Galt tonight, and 
Blossom and I will be eating bread without 
butter. I wouldn’t care about me, but 
isn’t it rotten for her? What am I going 
to do? How am I going to get her the 
things she ought to have? Food, and 
clothes, and education don’t sound so 
much, but you’ve got to have some money 
to get them, and if my alimony’s cut off, 
what can I do?” 

“Do what I do—work.” 

“T do work. Don’t I make all her 
clothes and mine? Don’t I address en- 
velopes and do embroidery jobs? I could 
get a job in a store, I suppose, but how 
can I leave her running the streets? She’s 
too young and too pretty. You and I 
know what can wait for girls, and I’ve got 
to keep my girl safe. That’s my job, 
Sally. But how am I going to do it right? 
Oh, my God!” The gaily turbaned head 
went down on the arm of the rickety chair. 
“How can I do it? How am I going to 
keep her on nothing?” 

“Oh, brace up, Peggy. I'll bet you 
didn’t eat any lunch. Go on upstairs, 
and wash your face, and get Blossom, and 
come down here for your dinner. I can’t 
lend you any money this week. That 
man on the third floor hasn’t paid me. 
I shouldn’t have taken him in, but he 
looked as if he’d go to the lake if I didn’t. 
But I have a lamb stew, and Blossom can 
go out for a pie, and we'll have a party of 
ourown. Go on, now, that’s a good girl.’’ 

She lifted Peggy from the chair and led 
her to the door. For a moment the thin 
body lay limply against her, and clutching 
arms circled her neck. Then, as if braced 
by contact with a courage older than her 
own, Peggy Loomis lifted her sagging 
shoulders, set straight the bright toque, 
and started for the stairway. 


ALFWAY up the stairs she halted, 

looking through the spaces between 
the worn pilasters of the banister at the 
world she had unconsciously chosen in leav- 
ing Kennedy Loomis. A high-ceilinged, 
dismal room it was, made more barren by 
its commonplace furnishings; but, curled up 
in a chair by the window, striving to read 
in the dusk, sat a girl in red and white 
gingham, her brown curls sweeping over 
her book, one shabbily shod foot not quite 
reaching the faded carpet. Looking upon 
her, Peggy Loomis’s eyes dimmed with 
tears, but she ended the ascent with a 
greeting she tried to make cheerful. 

““’Lo, Blossomkin,” she. cried, and 
hugged. to her breast the ginghamed 
whirlwind which rushed upon her. ‘Oh, 
leave a little bit of me,” she pleaded. 
“That’s my only hat, honey.” 

“T don’t care, we'll get another,” the 
child declared. “I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I was so lonesome for you, I thought I’d 
cry.” 

“Oh, Blossom, honey, you’re too old to 
cry.” 

“But I didn’t. I read. I borrowed a 
book from Miss Myers. It’s a lovely 
book, mother, all about a girl who lives 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, and who has 
the most beautiful clothes. Wait till I 
show you her picture!” 


She flashed before Peggy the old-fash 
ioned illustration of the ermined and im- 
mortal Sarah Crewe, and Peggy sighed in 
the wistfulness of a desire to give to her 
own child the emoluments of wealth. 

“You'll have lovely clothes some day,”’ 
she promised her. 

“A cream-colored lace?” dreamed her 
mother’s daughter. » “And a red silk, and 
a coat with a fur collar?” 

“All of those,” said Peggy Loomis. Her 
eyes wandered to the curtained alcove 
where hung the few clothes the girl pos- 
sessed, faded cottons from her summer 
sewing, and shoddy relics of last winter’s 
stock. ‘And maybe more than that,” 
she amended. 

“A dark green velvet?” 

“Perhaps. Now run down to Aunt 
Sally, honey. She wants you to go to 
the store for her. We’re going to have 
dinner in her room.”’ 

“Td rather eat here alone with you, 
mother.” 

“T promised Aunt Sally.” 

“All right. But you won’t promise her 
for tomorrow night, will you? Oh, please 
don’t, mother. It’s so much more fun just 
being with you.” 


SHE snuggled close to Peggy, and her 
mother held her tightly in realization of 
the compensating intensity of their love. 
“But, mother, can’t we go to the movies 
tonight?” Blossom pleaded. ‘‘There’s a 
grand picture over at the Parkway. Miss 
Myers saw it downtown, and she says we’d 
love it. We could take Aunt Sally,” 
she conceded, seeing the cloud on Peggy’s 
face. 

“I’m sorry, Blossom, but we can’t go. 
T haven’t the money.” 

“Oh!” The old, sad concession to 
understanding of a too-frequent situation 
hurt her mother more than _ protest. 
“Yl go to the store now,” the girl said. 
At the door she hesitated. ‘Don’t mind, 
mother,” she tried to cheer Peggy. “We'll 
see two movies next week.”’ 

The last gleam of daylight went out of 
the room with her, and Peggy sat in the 
dark, plunged into the nadir of worry, 
striving to see beyond the wall of destitu- 
tion which rose before her. She had 
fallen, she felt, into a pit out of which she 
could not climb. If she were alone, she 
might reach for a ladder somehow, but 
the desire for Blossom’s constant com- 
panionship held her back, even though the 
girl herself was the determining motive for 
her desire. Over and over she asked 
herself the question of what she was going 
to do, and over and over she had to make 
answer that she did not know. She had, 
she reasoned, a legal claim on Kennedy 
Loomis, but how could she enforce it 
against his will? Sending him to jail for 
contempt of court would not feed them. 
Even with his payment of the dole the 
law allowed, what sort of life could she 
buy with it for a girl coming into woman- 
hood? A cheap rooming house, a school 
in a poverty-soaked district, poor food, 
poor clothes, poorer prospects for the 
future! 

- “I can’t stand it,’”’ she moaned, clenching 
her hands until the nails dug into the palm. 
“T can’t stand it.” 

She heard Blossom’s voice laughing a 
protest to Sally Gates. ‘Blueberry, Aunt 
Sally,” she was declaring. “Blueberry 
pie, and I’ll wash the dishes.”’ 
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‘¢ TQ) LOSSOM!”’ Sally’s voice rang shrill through the hall. Peggy heard her steps ascending 
the worn stairway. There came the sound of muffled voices, then shuffling steps again, 
and Blossom stood in the doorway, her face streaked with tears, her curls tumbled in 


disorder. ‘I thought you wanted me to go,” she sobbed, “but you don’t—you don’t!” 
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Her heart throbbed in answering echo 
to the blithe joy of the youngster’s quickly 
regained happiness, but the door banged, 
and Peggy slipped back into her cell of 
gloom. 

Upon its walls, as monastics have pic- 
tured their visions, she projected those 
scenes of her life which always recurred 
to her when she seemed farthest removed 
from them. She could see the clean, quiet 
convent school of her orphaned childhood, 
the old house at Covington of her cousin’s 
easual hospitality, the racing meet at 
Latonia where she had met Kennedy 
Loomis, the star-lamped beauty. of the 
world on the night when he had asked “her 
to marry him, the broad, sunshined sweep 
of Chesapeake Bay as she stood with him 
at the prow of the ship that was bearing 
them to dream islands of honeymoon in the 
luring Caribbean. Brave days they had 
all been, and not less brave had been the 
days that followed when they, bright- 
plumaged birds of passage, had taken wing 
from track to track. Even Blossom’s 
coming had not changed their gypsy ways. 
They won and lost, quarreled and made up, 
hoped and feared, laughed and cried, but 
always they held together in a gay courage 
of affection that Peggy Loomis had be- 
lieved would endure to the end. 

Then, with the rush of a gulf storm, 
Ken’s mad infatuation for Valerie Banning 
had swept over their lives. Peggy, re- 
calling only too well the horrible, em- 
bittering, soul-racking battles they had 
fought in her discovery of his faithlessness, 
tried to think what life might have been 
for them had she been able to forgive and 
seem to forget, as so many other women 
did, the derelictions of mankind, but she 
knew that, with the same problem to solve 
again, the same force within her would 
find the same solution. She had run the 
boat straight for the rocks in her wild, hurt 
anger. All she had of it was the wreckage 
she had salvaged here in the dismal cove 
of Sally Gates’s house, and yet the course 
had been right for herself, she knew. She 
had steered by the stars 
of her code. But had it 
been right for Blossom? 
She sat limply, staring 
at the Banquo’s ghost of 
perplexity which came 
slinking into every feast 
of memory, then stiffened 
at the thought that the 
future she had _ been 
dreading had suddenly 
become the present. They 
couldn’t live on Sally’s 
hard-earned bounty. But 
what— 

Sally Gates’s call, shrill 
and with a note of sharp 
surprise in it which did 
not quite penetrate her 
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Wreckage 


“T don’t know,” Sally said. 

“T won’t see him,”’ Peggy flamed. 

“Vou’d better,” Sally advised. “T’ll 
bring him here.” She brushed past Peggy 
striking a match and lighting the gas. 
“T’ll keep Blossom downstairs till he goes,” 
she promised. 

Then she went out, leaving Peggy tense in 
struggle against an emotion which swept her 
spirit as agale goes over a sapling. Amoment 
afterward Kennedy Loomis came in. 

Under the sputtering, yellow glare of 
gaslight he stood, his hesitation of em- 
barrassment not quite hiding his fixity of 
purpose. His eyes, the steady orbs of the 
gambler trained to the sighting of oppor- 
tunity and away from the expression of 
thought, seemed to take in at a glance the 
human history the room revealed ere he 
brought them-to focus upon Peggy. She 
seemed to apprehend without seeking to 
know the prosperity which his appearance 
exuded, and the contrast between. his 
clothes and her own whetted the edge of 
her antagonism. In the sickly light they 
faced each other with unbared feelings, all 
his consciousness of having wronged her 
and all her remembrance of the wrongs 
blazing up from ashes of time under the 
bellows of their meeting. 

Then, “Shut the door,” Peggy Loomis 
said to the man who had been her husband. 

He obeyed her, putting his back against 
it. “I haven’t come tq fight with you, 
Peggy,” he told her. “I don’t want any 
trouble, you ought to know.” 

“T don’t see why you should have come 
at all,” she said. 

“Well, you wouldn’t let the lawyer 
arrange a meeting today, and _there’s 
something I want to talk to you about. I 
came up here to do this. It concerns both 
of us, and Blossom. Where is she?” 

“She’s out.” 

“‘Won’t she be back?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘‘Aren’t you going to let me see her?” 

“You didn’t ask the court to give you 
that right.” 





“Tt’s still muddy water, isn’t it?” 

“No, it’s not,”’ he said with sudden heat. 
“Tf you’re thinking that I’m just what I 
was when we quit each other, you’re mak- 
ing a big mistake. I’m not even what 
I was when you were my wife.” 

“T suppose you’re running a Sunday 
school,” she sneered. ; 

“No,” he said soberly. ‘I’m not teach- 
ing anybody else anything, but I’ve been 
taught a good deal. I may not be walking 
in the narrow path—I’m still in the racing 
game, and you know what that means— 
but I’m going in a straight one. I’ve 
married again,” he added, a little note of 
apology creeping into his tone. 

For a pulse-beat she fought against the 
strangling tightness in her throat. Her 
voice was not quite steady when she 
asked, ‘You didn’t marry—her?” 

“No,” he said. “I married a girl who 
taught school in a little town in southern 
Indiana. She’s not our sort, Peggy. She 
doesn’t know the tracks at all.” 

“T suppose,”’ Peggy said bitterly, “that 
she’s been the one who reformed you.” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I expect she’s 
helped, but I guess it’s usually time that 
gets a man to seeing straight, even when 
a woman gets the credit. Sometimes I 
wonder why she married me. Anyhow, she 
did, and we’re doing what we can to make 
each other happy.” He paused, biting his 
under-lip as if uncertain for the first time 
of the urge of his errand. ‘She found out 
about you and Blossom,” he went on. 
“We haven’t any children, and she thinks 
I ought to do more for the kid than I’m 
doing. We could do a lot for her, Peggy. 
‘Things have been breaking pretty well for 
me for the past couple of years. I’m 
getting together a fair stable, and today’s 
winning with Peter Pan sets me ace high.” 

“What do you want to do for her?” 
More plainly than words her stare de- 
manded sight of the joker in his pack of fair 
words. “If you pay what the law orders you 
to give us, we can manage.” 

“You needn’t worry about your alimony,” 
he told her. “TI only held 
back to see if you would- 
n’t meet me. When you 








Interdependence Day 


““( OD divided man into men that they might help 

each other,’’ said Seneca, and with that for text, the 
July Good Housekeeping offers one of the best Fourth 
of July sermons ever written. The author, we are happy 
to announce, is the Vice-President of the United States, 
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wouldn’t, I had to chance 
coming here.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“T suppose,” he went 
on, shifting toward the 
dresser and leaning his 
weight against it, ‘that 
you’ve some idea of the 
sort of thing you'd like 
the kid to have, a nice 
home and the trimmings 
a girl likes. You know 
this isn’t just the place 
for her, don’t you?” He 
watched for her acquies- 
cence, but she gave no 
sign. ‘“Wouldn’t you like 




















consciousness, roused her 
from revery. In the 
thought that Blossom had 
returned, she started for the stairs, groping 
through the darkness. 

Before shereached them Sally’s hand held 
her back. ‘He’s come to see you,” Sally’s 
voice whispered. 

“‘Who’s come?” she asked, startled by 
the other woman’s excitement. 

“Kennedy Loomis.” 

Peggy caught the railing of the stairway, 
her face white as a nicotine bloom in the 
darkness. “What does he want?”’she gasped. 


“Maybe I didn’t think you’d deny it.” 
“Why do you want to see her—now?”’ 
“She’s my child, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, and she was your child when you 
left us in New Orleans and went off to 
Cuba with—oh, I can’t talk about it! But 
I can’t forget it, either. How can I 
remember that, and act as if nothing had 
come between us? As—” 

“A lot of water has flowed under the 
bridge since then, Peggy.’? 


to have her living in a 

place where she could 
have all the things she wants? It’s a real 
home, a house out near the park, and 
Edith’ll be good to her. You don’t need to 
worry about that! And I—well, you know 
how I always felt about the kid.” 

“What do you mean?” Her voice 
clanged into fear. She thrust her hands 
behind her back trembling, but her eyes 
flashed lightning at him. “What are you 
talking about?” 

“Why, my house,” (Continued on page 193) 
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When women begin to weigh men, not parties, for their comparative fitness 
for office, the balance of power may fall on either side with perfect safety 


SAY ITF WiTFH BALE GES 


UT why on earth should I vote 
for Mr. X for United States 
Senator?” 
An intelligent and broad- 
minded woman asked this question of a 
politician friend, a strong party-organi- 
zation man who was giving her first-aid 
lessons in the political line-up of the situa- 
tion. It was midsummer of 1920. Women 
were in the political saddle for the first 
time, but they did not yet know how to 
tide, and they were therefore receiving 
riding instructions from the men, who 
supposedly did. 

“Why should you vote for X?” re- 
sponded the politician. “Because he’s a 
one-hundred-percent dependable party 
man—that’s why.” 

The lady knitted her brow. ‘“One- 
hundred-percent dependable party man” — 
the phrase was new to her. Later she was to 
hear it a good deal in municipal elections. 
She rather liked the word “dependable.” 
It sounded solid, steady, faithful. But 
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ILllustration by 
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faithful to what? It did not somehow 
apply to Mr. X. 

“But Mr. X has fought and voted con- 
sistently against everything I believe in!” 
she protested. “He voted against suf- 
frage—even after the state which elected 
him to office voted in favor of it by an 
overwhelming majority.” 

“But that’s a dead issue,” interposed 
her political mentor hastily. ‘Surely 
you’re not holding that against him now?” 

“Oh, no,”’ she replied mildly, “I’m not. 
I’m just enumerating the things we disagree 
on. There’s suffrage. That’sone. Then 
there’s prohibition. He fought that, too.” 

“But that also is in the discard now. 
My dear lady, you’re talking in the past 
tense. And besides, this whole question 
of prohibition is a many-sided and com- 
plex proposition. Mr. X voted according 


Frazer 


to his conscience. You can’t blame him 
for that.” 

“That may be true,” she assented. “He 
may have voted according to his con- 
science—but, you see, he voted against 
mine! And that’s just the point. For 
I’m for prohibition. In their hearts, I 
think most women are. But that’s not all 
I have against Mr. X. I’m coming now 
to the present tense. There’s the Shepard- 
Towner Maternity Bill, to save the babies 
and mothers of the nation. Did he vote 
for that? No. He was against it. And 
on other problems—big, modern, post-war 
problems which confront us today and 
which we must solve before the country 
can settle down to peace and prosperity— 
Mr. X has voted solidly with the obstruc- 
tionists. Oh, I’ve been studying his 
record!” 

“Do you mean, then, to vote for the 
other party?” demanded the politician 
rather sternly. “Do you consider their 


candidate is one whit better than ours?” 
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“T don’t know anything about the other 
candidate. I’m not responsible for the 
other party. 1 am, though, for my own. 
And I can’t—no, I honestly can’t—vote 
for a United States Senator who conscien- 
tiously works against everything I believe 
in. That reduces the whole business of 
voting to a farce.” 

“Individual conscience in politics,” com- 
mented the politician dryly, “‘is, of course, 
a fine thing. Admirable! But there’s no 
need to run it into the ground. I'll tell 
you; let’s compromise. Your husband’s a 
sane, practical man. You get his opinion 
on Mr. X.” 

“T’ll do that,” she promised. 

She did. Her husband, a prosperous 
business man, only mildly interested in 
politics, listened thoughtfully to her argu- 
ments, and at the close he said: 

“You’re right in your judgment of X. 
He’s a belligerent, hide-bound reactionary. 
He’s honest—but, as you say, he’s always 
honest on the wrong side. The trouble 
with him is that he doesn’t belong to the 
present generation. The whole world has 
changed inside the last five years; it’s a new 
world, with new world problems. But 
you can’t expect X to see that, for he 
doesn’t belong to the new world. He’s 
still rambling around in day before yester- 
day. I grant you all that. But that’s 
not the immediate issue here. You forget 
the particular situation we’re up against. 
Here’s the election coming on. And we 
want a majority in Congress. We’ve 
simply got to have it in order to get any 
bills passed. The country can’t afford to 
have Democrats and the Republicans 
fighting a pitched battle over every piece 
of legislation that comes up. There must 
be harmony, and in order to obtain har- 
mony we must have a working majority 
in Congress. That’s what the term means 
—a sufficient majority so that we can pass 
bills without a constant deadlock. So 
that’s how the matter stands. In addi- 
tion, you women have come in at 
the very peak of this campaign; 


Say It With Ballots 


‘Well,’ demanded her husband gaily, 
“did you vote for X?” 

“T did not!” 

“And neither did I!’ confessed her hus- 
band with a laugh. “When I saw how 
strongly you felt about it all, and how 
carefully you had informed yourself on X’s 
record—it’s more than I had done!—I got 
to thinking about the whole proposition 
myself, and the upshot of it was that I 
decided that an enlightened conscience 
and strongly held personal ° convictions 
were better guides than political expedi- 
ency, and so I turned X down.” 

That was in 1920. Those were the chief 
arguments used: that a big fight was on; 
that the winning party must have a work- 
ing majority in Congress; and that women, 
the newcomers, inexperienced, untried, 
‘entering upon the scene for the first time 
in the thick of the conflict, must sink in- 
dividual considerations and do as they were 
bid. And in the main’ those arguments 
prevailed in both political camps. Over- 
persuaded, desiring to do the right thing, 
many women flung away their personal 
convictions and voted exactly as they were 
told. The very element they were sup- 
posed to contribute to politics—the re- 
generating force of individual conscience 
—they were persuaded to fling overboard. 
But under the particular circumstances 
they were not greatly to be blamed. 

Since that time two revolving years have 
passed. This autumn the Congressional 
elections again fall due. One-third of the 
entire membership of the Senate, thirty- 
two in number, will be elected, together 
with the entire membership of the House, 
numbering 435. The women in the mean- 
time have gone to school two years in the 
elementary grades of practical, every-day 
politics in state and municipal affairs, and 
they have learned a few things. They 
know what the professional politician 
means by party loyalty, and how many po- 
litical crimes are committed in that name. 


They know—or at least they are beginning 
to know—the difference between a healthy, 
sound party organization, functioning for 
the good of the people, and the diseased, 
corrupt condition of that same organiza- 
tion, called a machine, functioning solely 
to maintain itself in power. In the munici- 
pal elections they have already grappled 
with these same machines, and for the 
most part they have been overcome with 
ignominy and ease. In several instances 
there has been repeated the sad experience 
of the lady from the Niger who went to 
ride on a tiger. Everybody recalls the 
finale of that episode, and the satisfied 
smile which illumined the face of the tiger. 
The machine-leaders, thus far, have done 
most of the smiling. And the worst of it is 
that some honest, sincere women have not 
yet realized that they were swallowed by 
the machine; they have not realized that 
to vote for a machine is not true party 
loyalty, but on the contrary, destructive 
of the deep, fundamental principles upon 
which all true healthy party organization 
rests. Thus the past two years, so far as 
women’s political education and influence 
are concerned, have been instructive, and 
about equally blended with failure and 
success. 

But in the Congressional elections of 
1922 women will not be forced, as they 
were in 1920, to take what they could get 
in the way of candidates. This time they 
are going to have an opportunity in the 
primaries to help select the men who will 
go before the country for election in 
November. And this is a tremendous 
advantage over the conditions of 1920. 
For it is inside the party organizations 
themselves, at the primary elections, where 
the first big, preliminary tug-of-war takes 
place to determine upon a fit candidate. 
This is the grand try-out period. Here 
various aspirants to office are sifted and 
their political records overhauled. Their 
usefulness to their particular district or 

section of the country receives 
consideration, as well as_ their 








you can’t expect to do much ex- 
cept follow the order of the day. | 
Next time there’s a Congres- | 
sional election, you'll have more 
of an opportunity to pick and | 
choose your candidate. And | 
then if you want to pitch in and 
defeat X at the primaries—for | 
that’s where the real fight comes; 
that’s where the licking is done— | 
all right. Go ahead.” 
Thus her practical husband. 
The lady said no more—at least, | 
no more aloud. But whenever 
she thought of Mr. X and what 
he stood for, and whenever she {| 
visualized going into the voting 
booth and marking the little | 
black cross opposite his name on | 
the ballot, something inside her 
said quite loudly and sharply: 
“No!” She felt very much de- 
pressed. She wondered if a wo- 
man had a right to throw away 
her strong, honest, personal con- 
victions for the sake of political 
expediency. And if she did, what 
was left? Where was her guide? 
Came election day. In the 
morning she and her husband 
walked down to the polling 1] 
place. They entered, separated, {| 
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gene months ago, when I 

was a judge in a short-story 
contest, I first read “‘Letty’s Hill 
of Understanding.” It seemed 
to me to have the sunshiny, in- 
spiring quality that millions of 
readers loved in Rebecca and 
Pollyanna and Molly Make- 
Believe, and to have a flavor of 
hills and skies, a beating of free 
wings, a_ beautiful something 
quite its own, as well. I gave it 
first place. Now I find it again, 
in galley proof, and I am proud 
of its success with better judges 
than I, and happy to wish its 
writer and her winged fancy 
many a happy flight. 
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attitude upon larger problems 
touching the welfare of the nation 
as a whole. Here, too, enter 
questions as to the qualities of 
leadership in a candidate, his 
power and drive and ability to 
sway and control men. In short, 
the aspirant for office comes 
under the fire of an intense 
barrage from inside his own party 
lines in order to determine his 
| all-around fitness for the job. 
Once he has been indorsed at 
the primaries, this first try-out 
i period has passed, and the next 
| order of business is to support 
| him heartily in the campaign and 
| at the polls. If a woman finds 
she can not conscientiously ap- 
prove a candidate selected by her 
party at the primaries, she is, cf 
| course, at liberty to leave hs 
name unmarked upon her ballot, 
I] for strong personal convictions 
| and an enlightened conscience 
are the only sure guides to con- 
duct in the political, as well as in 
the business or the social world. 
But it should be remembered 
that a conscience which will say 
“No,” to a weak, mediocre, or 
| bad candidate at the polls, but 
will not (Continued on page 150) 








voted, and met again outside. 
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At last came Letty’s own miracle. 
me! I’m going to let them out. 


‘‘Why I’ve got wings,”’ she whispered to herself. ‘Inside 
They’ll do things, too. Watch them!” she fairly sang 


Lettys Hill of Understanding 


PRING, with her miracle-working, 

was abroad over the earth when 

eighteen-year-old Letty Poole, 
_dark-eyed and slim, quiet and a 
little tired, came climbing the hill back of 
the Poole house, to be alone. Reaching 
the top, she stood looking out across the 
valley, from under trees made feathery 
with delicate, half-opened leafage, and she 
drank deeply of the beauty of earth in the 
spring. Tears came to her eyes—she could 
hot tell why. She could not know it was 
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Illustrated by 
Maurice L. 


Bower 


the weight of infinite mystery that lay so 
heavy on her wondering spirit. Mystery 
—and youth in the spring. 

Presently something new—or had it 
always been there, held back and waiting? 
—came stirring within the very spirit of 
Letty herself. It must have been born of 
this ancient mystery and her own youth 


and the frail, eternal beauty of the spring. 
Yes, and memory, too, for suddenly her 
face changed. A swift, remembering look 
swept into the dark eyes and held them for 
a long time. 

“T had forgotten that,” she said aloud 
at last. 

The look of new wonder still in her face, 
she climbed an old rock wall and sat down 
on it, resting her shoulder against a big 
beech tree.. And there in memory she saw 


again such a day as this, when, a child of 
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seven or eight, she had come to this very 
place with her young mother and two little 
brothers. There was a baby at home, she 
supposed. There had always been a baby 
at home. And they had played fairy. 
They had played they had wings and 
could fly, and could do strange, unex- 
pected things, strange, sweet, unbeliev- 
able things. 

“| had forgotten it,” she said again. 

She had indeed forgotten that there had 
ever been a wing-loving mother; had ever 
’ been any other than a quiet, subdued, 
patient mother, working ceaselessly, silent- 
ly, a little sadly, with no complaints, 
giving, giving, giving of herself to the end. 
The two little brothers had died one sum- 
mer—probably the summer after that 
fairy play of spring, she concluded, as she 
tried to remember more. But though she 
went over all ‘the years between, there 
were no more fairy plays—no more wings. 
The mother who died last year, leaving, 
besides Letty and the gap made by the 
early passing of the two little brothers, 
six others, little stair-steps from Millie 
down to Baby John, this mother had been 
almost sad, very patient and quite with- 
out spirit, altogether different from the 
fairy person of the suddenly remembered 


spring play. 


“N° wings,” Letty thought with a sigh. 
. A little tremulous within, she set the 
picture of that young mother, playing fairy 
that morning in the miracle - working 
spring of ten or twelve years ago, alongside 
the strangely different pictures of the hard 
later years. Like a cold wind, then, came 
the sobbing memory of the last illness, 
when in a confused hour the mother had 
tried to talk to Letty once when they were 
alone together. Only part of the words 
had Letty been able to make out, and the 
meaning of those she had not understood. 

“Don’t ever give up,’ came once. 
“Don’t kill your own self,” again. “Don’t 
vou die,” came distinctly another time. 
So many don’ts, as though her life had 
only negative messages to leave behind; 
only warning don’ts for this young daugh- 
ter, the first-born of her love and youth. 
At last came one other word, over and over 
again, 

“Live—live—live.”’ 

Letty had never understood. She was 
only seventeen then, and her mother was 
dying. There was no room for anything 
else in her breaking heart. 

Yet somehow the words had stayed on, 
and in later weeks, taking on her young 
shoulders the heavy household burdens 
dropped from her mother’s too tired ones, 
she had sometimes wondered if that 
mother could have meant for her not to do 
these things—not to kill herself -working, 
as every one said her mother had done. 
Yet somehow that didn’t seem like 
Mother. 

Letty herself had never once questioned 
what she should do—she would take her 
mother’s place and be as like her as she 
could, quiet and faithful and patient and 
gentle, doing the work. Tired, too, of 
course, but not complaining. Mother 
had been that way. Anyway there was 
the work to do, and there she was to do it. 
And, too, below the gap that set her almost 
alone, were the stair-steppy children, 
Millie and Paul and Frank and Hattie and 
Rose and Baby John. There they were, 


and there was the work to do. And there 


was Pa. Yes, that was it—there was the 
work to do, and there was Pa. 

Whenever Letty thought of Pa, she 
thought of work to do. She realized she 
had forgotten till just now that Mother 
had long ago played with wings, but she 


* well knew she had not forgotten about any 


wings of Pa—he had never had any. 

Pa was a_ hard-working carpenter. 
Everything about him was hard, like the 
wood he worked with—his hands, his 
voice, his ways with his family. Probably 
his thoughts were hard, too, Letty de- 
cided, for they never went running off 
of themselves to dream out houses and 
rooms and steeples and windows. Some 
one else had to think these things out, 
and then Pa helped build them. Vaguely 
Letty realized that while Pa had always 
been a hard worker, Mother must once 
have been a dreamer—a friend of fairies, a 
lover of wings. 

Long she sat there, drifting on these 
néw, wondering thoughts. And at. last, 
suddenly—or so it seemed; was it really 
suddenly?—came her own miracle. She 
sprang from the old rock wall. 

“I’m going to play wings myself!’ she 
cried. 

And forgetting, for once, Pa and the 
work and the children, she exulted through 
the great hour of her life. 

“Why!” she whispered to herself once, 
“T’ve got wings! Myself! Inside me. I’m 
going to let them out. They’ll do things, 
too—watch them,” she fairly sang. 

“T will be like my mother,” she thought 
on, “like my real mother, before the work 
came so hard, and Pa and everything. The 
others don’t know about her; they can’t 
remember. Maybe Pa doesn’t remember, 
either. Maybe he never knew her that way.” 

The sound of a near-by waterfall was 
in her ears, and something nearer still, yet 
infinite and far away, sounded in the inmost 
gitlish depths of her. Then the final, 
full vision of the miracle broke across her. 

“The others must have wings, too! 
Why, if we could all be this way all the 
time, how different it would be every day! 
Maybe I can help them find them—show 
them their wings. I can play fairy with 
them, anyway.” 

Swiftly she loaded her arms with wild 
crab-apple bloom and went singing home 
—she, the hitherto quiet, plodding Letty 
—“‘so like her dear mother,” the neighbors 
said, sighing as they said it—she went sing- 
ing home—like her dear mother—feeling 
her -wings! 


HAT wonder-working morning on the 
hill sounded the keynote for. the sum- 
mer. Gradually things changed in thelittle, 
crowded cottage under the hill. Fairy 
things happened. Fired by the merry con- 
tagious gladness of big sister Letty, six 
children played at being fairies. -They 
learned to do strange, unexpected things, 
sweet, unbelievable things. The house 
grew tidier and fresher within, and flowers 
bloomed in the yard. The work—there 
was lots of it to do, and everybody had to 
help—the work got done swiftly ad gaily. 
There were many songs and much ..ughter. 
And the seeds of dream were planted, and 
the flame of high desires was kindled. 
“Now, look here, Lett, I don’t want 
a lot of fool nonsense started around 
here. I had trouble enough with your 
mother when we were first married, 
always dreamin’ and wishin’ for something 





* fully. 
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to happen. She got over it and got to bea 
first-class worker. You've all got to work, 
It’s work that counts in the world.”’ 

So spoke Pa one day early in the sum- 
mer, when he overheard some of the gay 
play. a 

And Letty said, “All right, Pa.” 

She couldn’t talk about fairies and wings 
in your heart and things like that to Pa, 
But she went right on her own new shining 
way. 

And the wonder worked. There were 
real fairies in that little home all that 
happy summer. When wings grew droopy 
—little human wings do droop—some one 
sang a song or told a story. When wing; 
got broken—little human wings do break— 
all the other fairies tried to be sweet and 
polite about it, the way real fairies are, out 
in the starlight. Untiringly Letty played 
with the responsive little spirits around her. 
And a lovely game it was, with countless 
unimagined possibilities. Everybody was 
a fairy, or had one. The energy of the 
young lives became like the energy of swift 
brooks, working, playing, singing, deep- 
ening, widening, going happily toward 
great, unguessed ends. Graciousness was 
about them like a wind of morning, and 
courtesies bloomed like flowers. 


paur was the hardest to win, the latest 
to let his hidden fairy out, the last to 
unfold his wings. 

“But I know he has them,” Letty kept 
believing. 

Then one day Pa whipped him for some 
forgotten task left undone, and Paul was 
bitterly angry and resentful. 

It was by no means the first time, but 
“Tt’s the last time,”’ he declared hotly— 
not to Pa, however, but to poor, miserable 
Letty. “I’ll run away if he ever hits. me 
another lick.” 

Then somehow Letty managed to en- 
roll him in the fairy band—just for a try, 
she urged. When he protested he was too 
big to believe in fairies, 

“Of course you are,” she agreed tact- 
“You're big enough to know it’s 
God that gets things done—-spreads the 
dew on the grass and puts the colors in 
the rainbow and fine brave feelings in 
people’s hearts. Only we don’t see him 
do it. God is a spirit, you know. And he’s 
put a spirit in each one of us, to do things 
with. We use our hands and feet and 
heads, but it’s really something inside us 
that’s doing it. So we like to call the powers 
we can’t see fairies—or angels—or some- 
thing like that. And play with them. And 
help them work.” 

“T’'ll try it, if it’ll help me not to get 
whipped any more. But I believe,” added 
the astounding Paul, “‘I’ll call mine an 
angel instead of a fairy, if you don’t mind.” 

Letty concealed her gasp, and that eve- 
ning, as the fairy band washed the dishes, 
she announced, without mentioning Paul, 
that if any one wanted to play angel 
instead of fairy, no one would mind. 
Whereupon Hattie and Rose promptly 
overthrew their fairies and set angels in 
thei. places. j 

The next morning Letty bearded Pa in 
his shirt-sleeves. “Pa,” she said, “what 
you want around here is results, isn’t it? 
It took courage to talk that way to Pa, 
but even more it took understanding. 

Pa nodded. “You’re right, that’s what 
I want—results. And everybody’s got to 
do their share.” 
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"THERE were real fairies in that little home all that happy summer. Untiringly Letty played with the responsive 
little spirits around her. The energy of young lives became like the energy of swift brooks, going happily toward 
great, unguessed ends. Graciousness was about them like a wind of morning, and courtesies bloomed like flowers 
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Letty 


“Well, you need a foreman,” Letty 
smiled with gay courage. “Please give me 
the job.” Wise little Letty—a creature of 
wings in her own heart, queen of the fairy 
circle to the children, but foreman on the 
job to Pa! “Then you can look to me for 
results. I’ll see that everybody does his 
share. But I want you to give me all your 
suggestions and criticisms, and whatever 
the children do wrong, or don’t do at all, 
1’ll be responsible for.” 

Pa scowled and shook his head at first, 
but finally, ‘“‘I’ll give it a try,” he conceded; 
adding grimly, “but it won’t work.” 

But it did work. And there were no 
more whippings. 

One day some one suggested naming all 
the fairies and angels. 

“No, let’s name the wings,” another 
came back. 

The wings won the day. It was so larky, 
naming wings. 

“Mine,” promptly announced Millie, 
who always made quick, surprising de- 
cisions, “are going to be named Fun-Of- 
Getting-Things-Done and Fun-Of-Wish- 
ing-For-Things!” 

“One of mine,” said Paul slowly, “is 
Love-Of-Letty, and the other is—’ he 
really wanted to say Love-Of-God, but 
boyish timidity made him hesitate, so he 
slid with a grave twinkle into “Scared-Of- 
Pa!” 

Every one laughed. 

Frank said his were Hurry-Up-And-Do- 
What-You-Have-To and Don’t-Grouch- 
About-It. 

Hattie wanted hers to be love-of-some- 
thing like Paul’s first one, and finally 
evolved Love-Of-Making-Things- Look - 
Nice and Love-Of-Making-People-Happy. 

Every one offered to help four-year-old 
Rose, who listened politely to the many 
suggestions, and then said gravely, “One 
wing Playin’-Fairy and one wing Playin’- 
Angel.” 

Baby John was asleep. 

“He hasn’t any wings anyhow,” Frank 
laughed. ‘He’s too little. He’s not two 
yet.” 

“His wings are freshest out of heaven 
of any,” insisted Millie. 

They named them Growing and 
Smiling. 

“Now yours, Letty,” they cried. 

But Millie interrupted. “I tell 
you what let’s do. Let’s change them 
every Sunday morning after Sunday 
school. I’ve thought of some other 
good ones I want.” 

“Not change,” said ‘little Rose 
solemnly. “Playin’-Fairy and Playin’- 
Angel.” 

“Change ’em or keep ’em, as we 
please,”’ Paul ruled. 

“Then,” said Letty, “I shall call one 
of mine Joy-of-Dreaming and the 
other Joy-of-Doing. Maybe I'll 
change them some Sunday, or may- 
be I’ll keep them forever.” 

So went the summer. And one 
early afternoon when September was 
shortening her days to make them 
equal to her lengthening nights, 
Letty, searching the hills for early 
goldenrod, met a limousine on the 
south road. Besides the chauffeur, 
there was a gray-haired woman with 
a girl of about fifteen. The car 
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stopped while the lady inquired the 
way to the waterfall she had heard 
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extravagantly. Her mother was very 
young, and they were inseparable. She's 
a queer little thing. But you seem to have 
a rare knack with her, and she is very fond 
of you. I think, with you as a companion, 
she will have a happy winter and will grow 
away from the past and be more like other 
girls.” 

One by one all Letty’s objections were 
met and overcome. Most emphatically 
the lady swept aside the one big argu- 
ment that she was needed at home and so 
just could not leave. 

“You will kill yourself working so hard 
there, and so steadily,” she declared. 
(Letty recalled the Don’ts of her mother.) 
“You are too voung,” Mrs. Morgan went 
on. “And the change will do you good. 
I'll either pay you a regular salary, or 
T’ll dress you and give you an allowance, 
just as Clara gets—I think that will be 
better for you both. And I'll make it 
enough so you can easily -hire some stout 
housekeeper who can do more than you 
can, and do it better.” 

There were many fights inside Letty her- 
self, but she was a very human young girl, 
for all her wings, and it did seem such a 
chance, such a fairy-like chance. So she 
went. Anda Mrs. Simpson took her place 
at home. That is, people said she did. 

What a fairy time that winter was for 
Letty, indeed! Such new, exciting, thrill- 
ing days! Sometimes, at first, something 
seemed lacking. 

“So many people have just bodies and 
clothes,” she wrote Millie once; ‘“‘no wings. 
I miss our fairies and angels.” 

But gradually she ceased to miss them, 
she was having such a good time. “It was 
only play anyway,” she reassured herself. 

Then quite suddenly in early December, 
without giving Letty even a chance for a 
visit home, Mrs. Morgan decided to winter 
on the Mediterranean. She took the two 
girls and two maids. 

The months that followed were such as 
Letty had sometimes dreamed, but had 
scarcely dared hope to realize. 

‘Life is all waves and seagulls’ wings,” 
she wrote home from shipboard. 

“Life is mountains and magic and thrilly 
hours,” she wrote from the Alps. 

“Life in Italy,” she wrote later, “is 
mostly dreams come true.”’ 

They came back in March, and 
with the swelling of the buds on the 
red maples, Letty knew she was un- 
endurably homesick. Over and again 
she tried to arrange her return home. 
Yet always Mrs. Morgan kept her, 
or Clara needed her, week-after week, 
till one day she broke into tears. 

“I must go home,” she sobbed. 
“T can’t wait any longer.” 

So in May she went hurrying back 
over the fields of blossoming clover. 
But she carried with her another offer 
—a Strange, breath-taking offer. Mr. 
Morgan—and still more, Clara— 
wanted her to stay on there and make 
that her home. : 

“Clara has been so happy since 
you’ve been here, and we both love 
you. Why not let this be your owl 
home? As though you and Clara 
were sisters and I had two grand- 
daughters instead one. Your family’ 


about. Letty’s answers had such a happy, 
help-y sort of ring that the lady graciously 
invited her to go with them, promising to 
get her back early, as Letty laughingly 
insisted was necessary. 

“Millie’s looking after the children this 
afternoon, but I must be back to get sup- 
per,’ she explained. “‘Millie’s only twelve.” 

It was a real adventure for Letty, lean- 
ing back in the luxurious car beside the 
silken lady. Before she came back she 
had been led into telling about her family 
—no fairies in it, though;. shy, winged 
things!—and had learned in turn that her 
new acquaintances were Mrs. Randolph 
Morgan, a widow, and her grand-daughter 
Clara. 

“My only grand-child,” the lady had 
said, ‘“‘as her father was my only child. He 
died when Clara was a baby. They 
lived out in Arizona, but she came to live 
with me last winter when her mother died.” 

Here a girlish hand slipped over Clara’s. 

“This is a beautiful drive,’ said the 
lady of the limousine in parting. “Every 
fall I hunt up some hilly spot, and this 
seems one of the loveliest. We're over at 
Glenelyn—did I say?—and expect to stay 
several weeks. We shali want to come this 
way often and shall be glad to have you 
join us again if you will.” 

“Do say you will!’ exclaimed Clara with 
timid eagerness. 

They did come, many times, and many 
lovely drives Letty had with them. Occa- 
sionally the chauffeur brought Clara alone, 
and the two girls chatted and laughed the 

whole drive through, as girls do, coming 
back with the car full of goldenrod and 
wild aster and scarlet maple boughs. 

Then, one day, when October had laid 
her shining gold and blue across the har- 
vest fields of earth, Mrs. Morgan came 
alone and took Letty for a long drive. It 
was a magic day for the girl, for the lady 
made her a wonderful offer—to spend the 
winter in the city, as a sort of companion 
for Clara. 

“T don’t feel she has ever been really 
happy with me,” she explained. “I’ve 
given her a maid and teachers, but she 
seems lonely. I think she misses her mother 








The Two Brides | 
By Doris Kenyon 


In her veil of filmy lace 

Flowing round her shoulders fair, 
Maiden wonder in her face, 
Orange-flowers in her hair, 
On the verge of new and strange, 
| Lo! she waits the coming change. 








| Bridal-clothed the orchard stands; 
| Little, wandering airs of spring, 
Touching, as with fairy hands, | 
Bud and leaf to blossoming, | 
| Hear her breathe the fragrant vows 
| That shall bless with fruit her boughs. 


Oh, the sweetness of the maid! 
Oh, the bloom upon the tree! 

Happy, wistful, unafraid, 

| Each fulfilling destiny, 





That, with youth and beauty crowned, || 


Life may keep its ancient round. | 
| i al ae 


Why, child, you’re giving them 4 
housekeeper. They'll get along al 
right, probably even better. Yo 
could do (Continued on page 12)! 
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Just as crystals in an alum solution float about unseen until a string is let down into them, 
so are our lives until a string is let down about which our unseen gifts may form and cluster 


OUR UNSEEN Goes 


By 


Anne Shannon 


Monroe 


Illustration by A. P. Milne 


N the heart of an ancient forest in the 
uncharted wilds of western mountains 
where snow lies man-deep most of 
the year, I came upon a beautiful, 

life-size figure of a woman chiseled from a 
granite boulder. Mammoth encircling 
trees, centuries old, bent their boughs to 
it as a protectorate; far above, a patch of 
blue sky; leading to it, no path; on it, no 
name. But the squirrels had accepted it 
and were busy storing their winter nuts 
about its base. The forest had accepted 
it, closed it in, one with its eternal beauty 
and silence. 

I moved softly away as having inadver- 
tently set foot in some holy spot, but I 


- Could not get it out of my mind, and I 


could not let it alone. I must know the 
statue’s history. How came it there? 
Who did it? And why in the lost depths 
of the great-mountains? Who had chosen 
so to bury his work? Out in the world 
I made a stir about it, and at last I found 
the sculptor and learned the truth. It was 
his offering to the forest, to its silence and 
repose, its beauty and fascination, but 
especially to the mystery of its unseen life. 
And at the same time it was an offering 
to the mystery of the unseen life in each 
mortal, that unseen self often kept under 
cover to the very end by the repressions 
and inhibitions of man. 

Ever since hearing this explanation from 
the sculptor—who was something atto- 


EOPLE all too often talk of what 

they will “make” of their chil- 
dren. Perhaps, after all, they are 
already molded beyond our power 
to change, even as the color of 
their eyes or the shape of their hands. 
What, then, if we were to give up 
fighting the design, and spend our ef- 
forts encouraging trends and talents? 
“‘What God hath wrought” may ap- 
ply to humanity as well as nature 


gether different out in the world, a sculptor 
only in the virgin wilderness where his soul 
bounded free of the overlay and his latent 
abilities flamed into power—I think, when 
I look at drab people going drearily about: 
What monument of beauty have you reared 
in your own secret fastness to the thrilling 
thing God meant you to be? What lies 
hidden beneath that dun-colored disguise? 
What repressed talents? What undevel- 
oped gifts? What seed that might have 
flowered into its own peculiar beauty? 
For just as surely as God set going a ma- 
chine in the Universe to create granite atom 
by atom, he set going a machine in each 
human being to create certain ends in the 
world, and failure to create these ends will 
leave him forlorn and bereft. No one was 
ever started on the short earthly way so 
poor that he was not provided with a 
special gift, an emphasized ability, and the 
impulse eternally to seek its use. 


Our own, ever our own, that is the 
human craving. Our own, though not so 
good, is better for us than any other, though 
that other is of the highest rank. We can 
not take our cue from another; we must 
take it from our own selves. We mis- 
takenly carry our aspirations to recognized 
writers and painters and architects, and we 
ask, “Can I write or paint or build?”— 
when all the time no one so well as our- 
selves knows whether we can write or paint 
or build. No one in all the world, though 
his gifts lift him to the skies, can tell 
another what he can do, what potentialities 
are there, what seed lies deep buried. 

We are each like a bowl of water in which 
a lump of alum has been dissolved: the 
crystals float about unseen until a string is 
let down into them, when all the little 
particles begin to form around it, visual- 
izing a thing of ordered beauty. So do 
our lives become when a string is let down 
into them about which our unseen gifts 
may form and clyvcter 

Youth gets this keenly; it is so much 
nearer the Source. Alone the boy dreams 
his dream, and he sees his .life coursing 
through it. It all seems so very simple, 
so feasible, so joyous. Then he appears 
among his elders, and they have another 
plan, the outcome of their dreaming. 
They confuse and bewilder him: his 
dreams gets mixed with theirs; his vision 
clouds; he begins (Continued on page 128) 
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GOME time in February Mr. Hunt, 

one of the best known newspaper 
and magazine writers in America, left 
New York with a commission to get 
for the readers of Good Housekeeping 
the most important stories he could find 
anywhere outside the United States. 
Where that commission will take him, 
no one knows, but it was agreed that 
his first stop should be in Ireland, where 
after centuries of disturbance it looks 
as if the wicked may cease from troub- 
ling and the weary beat rest. The 
pictures show a street in the village of 
Kilmesan, the ruins of Ross Castle on 
the lakes of Killarney, and a street 
scene in the town of Maryborough 
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The Ireland 


Ireland Wants 


By Frazier Hunt 


It will be a jolly place to live if the women 
carry out the plans they told to Mr. Hunt 
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g8 O down to the Dardanelles and 
have a talk with a little green- 
grocer girl there if you want to 
find the real Ireland,” some 
friend said to me after I had been poking 
my nose about Dublin for a week or more. 

“The Dardanelles?” I questioned. 

My Irish guide smiled. ‘“That’s the 
name we’ve given one of our streets here 
in Dublin where so much of the fighting 
centered. It’s a small, crooked street in 
the poor section of the city, but it’s been 
filled with romance and wild adventu-e. 
Come on, I’ll take you down myself.” 

So down we went, and there in a narrow, 
dirty, little Dublin street I bumped 
squarely into the big story I had been 
looking for. I am tempted to call it “The 
Little Greengrocer of the Dardanelles” 
because this young Irish girl is the New 
Ireland—the Ireland of tomorrow. 

When we entered the small vegetable 
shop that she and her mother keep, she 
was busy with a customer. When she 
had finished, she came over to us and 
warmly greeted my friend. Then she shook 
hands in a very friendly way with me. 

_ “Well, I suppose you are glad the war 
Is over?” I began. 

I knew that this street and her very 
shop had been the center of some of the 
most desperate guerrilla warfare conducted 
by the ununiformed Irish Republican 
soldiers against the Crown forces. 

_ The bright Irish smile faded from her 
lips and eyes. She looked very grave and 
solemn. Then she answered rather slowly: 
“No, I can’t say that Iam glad. We were 
so happy before the truce. We had 
something fine and big then—something 
that was really worth doing. All of us, 


even the girls, could help a little—we 


could hide arms or help take care 
of the poor, wounded boys or hide 
the fighters.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she went 
on eagerly: “They were wonder- 
ful days. You know this little 
shop used to be chock full of 
bombs. The boys would slip in 
here and leave. their revolvers 
or bombs, and I’d hide them in 
the bottom of a basket of cab- 
bages or potatoes. The Black 
and Tans used to come in here, 
too, and search all over the place 
for weapons. I remember one 
day they came in just after some 
lad had handed me half a dozen 
bombs and a pistol and I had 
dropped them in a basket of cab- 
bages like that one over there. 
And just as I had done it, in came 
the pair of Black and Tans on a 
searching party. But I fooled 
them—I grabbed up the basket 
and shoved by them and set it on 
the bench outside. Then after 
an ambush, when our soldiers 
would bomb a lorry of Black and 
Tans, the boys would slip in here 
and out through the back and 
hide. And you felt like you were 
helping in something big and 
fine, that wasn’t just work or 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It made you so happy and proud. 
And now it’s over, and we’ve been 
sold out by the people we trusted 
and loved.” 

I was terribly sorry for her. 
She and all the plain young peo- 
ple of Ireland had been fired with 
just the (Continued on page 143) 
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The pictures that were looked over in making 
these selections show Ireland to be a land of great 
natural beauty, full of spots to enchant the na- 
ture lover, and with ruins that speak of more 
splendid days. The picture of the Killarney 
Lakes was made at twilight, which lasts there 
until 9.30. The lower picture shows the Rose 
Window in the Muck Ross Abbey at Killarney 




















Synopsis of 
First Instalment 


One day! It seems like a 
short space of time, and yet in 
the course of it a whole life may 
be changed and a whole new 
series of events set moving. In 
one day there came to George 
Judson love—the one love of his 
life; ambition—the one ambi- 
tion that never left him; and 
responsibility—the first of a 
heavy burden of responsibili- 
ties that were to keep his young 
shoulders braced to bear the 
weight of them. And that day 
George Judson was just four- 
teen years old. It happened 
like this: 

George was spading the gar- 
den. His older brother had 
accompanied his father to the 
carpentering, and his mother 
was busy with the housework. 
It was a balmy day of spring, 
and in his efforts to put off his 
task as long as possible, he 
picked up the newspaper his 
father had dropped that morn- 
ing when he tested the fitness of 
the soil for spading. His eyes 
had just lit on a cut of a queer, 
high wagon without shafts, 
when the grating of wheels on 
the path alongside the garden 
came to his ears. He went to 
the fence. There, ina blue cart 
drawn by two snow-white goats, 
was a beautiful little girl in a red 
velvet dress and big bonnet. 
She was young—about eight— 
but she appeared to George as a 
queen in a circus parade. In 
that one moment George lost 
his heart to her. 

“Hullo, boy,” she said, in a 
condescending manner. 

“Hullo,” said George, petri- 
fied. 

She drove on, leaving George 
to stare after her. And then, at 
the corner of the yard, oppor- 
tunity came for heroism. From 
the Flannigans’ yard charged their old 
billy-goat, creating havoc in the little 
velvet queen’s well-trained team. George 
ran to the rescue, and as he ran the wagon 
upset and the goat girl rolled over and 
over on the ground. A few well-directed 
hits with a stick, hurriedly caught up, 
and the old goat was sent back to his own 
premises. The little girl was picked up 
and brushed off, but the shock had fright- 
ened her. Nothing would do but that 
George must go all the way home with 
her to the big house on the hill. 

“Some day I'll marry you.” he announced 
on the way. 

The little girl was doubtful. “Men that 
marries girls like me must either be very 
rich or be very wonderful,” she objected. 

“T’m going to be both,” George promised. 

He returned home to his belated spad- 
ing, and the paper again met his eyes. 
He turned to the cut of the strange wagon. 
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‘What can I do for you?” Mr. Morris asked. 


“‘Horseless carriage,’ it was headed. And 
there George read of its young inventor 
making his first trial trips about the city 
in this strange machine. Dropping the 
paper, he hurried off to the factory told 
of in the text, and there, sure enough, was 
the mysterious wagon and its inventor, 
Mr. King. 

In addition to being an inventor, Mr. 
King liked boys. With him George had 
his first ride in a horseless carriage, a 
shaky, backward dart of twenty feet, 
almost ending in disaster against a wall. 
And in those few moments the magic was 
wrought, and the passion for automobiles 
rooted itself forever in his heart. 

“Mr. King,” he begged. ‘Don’t you 
want a boy to come and help you?” 

Mr. King liked his eagerness, and so he 
took pains to explain. ‘You don’t build 
these with your hands; you build them 
with your brains. You go on to school. 

















































“I want a job as a demonstrator,”’ replied 
George. ‘‘Gad!’’ ejaculated Mr. Morris, ‘‘Is there a young fellow in Detroit that doesn’t?”’ 


Make college if you can—high school 
anyway. And thencome tome. There'll 
be a place waiting.” 

“T’ll take the job,’ said George, as 
seriously as if it was all settled. 

Again he hurried home to his original 
purpose of spading the garden. He cut 
across lots to make better time, but as he 
reached his home, he saw, coming down the 
street, a little procession of men bearing 
his father on a rude litter. His mother 
was sobbing by his side. Terrified, he 
rushed to her. 

“Tt’s father’s back,” she whispered. 

“Broke?” asked the boy in an awe- 
stricken gasp. 

A sob was her only answer. 

In a few days there was a necessary coun- 
cil of ways and means. The boys must 
quit school and goto work. Jim, the older 
boy, consented with enthusiasm. George 
hung back. 
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“T’ll work,” he said. “I'll carry papers. 
I'll bring in as much money as Jim will. 
But I won’t quit school.” 

Already his strong purpose had begun 
to crystallize. 


Chapter V 


OME years slipped along, and a 

miracle happened to the world. 

Concerned with that miracle was 

Milton Morris. He was a man of 
fifty, with an open but rather serious 
countenance, with broad brow, with 
recessed, crow’s-footed eyes. 

Mr. Morris sat in his shirt-sleeves at a 
flat desk that was large, substantial, 
and scarred with much usage. It was 
littered with correspondence, with draw- 
ings and much small mechanical junk. 
The room in which the desk was located, 
besides some office furniture, was also 
cumbered with cogs, wheels, pieces of 
shafting, and parts of gas engines with 
half-exposed workings. This cluttered 
office was situated on the ground floor of 
a rangy, two-story structure of brick and 
corrugated iron in Franklin Street on a 
lot reaching back toward the Detroit 
River. Across the top of this building 
Was a sign in cut-out letters against a 
screen of wire, somewhat loppy under the 
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impact of winds and years, but which 
still lifted to the world the words: 
MILTON MORRIS—GAS ENGINES. 

But underneath the center of this 
legend had been added by means of a 
wooden sign, in black letters painted on 
a ground of white, the single word 
“AUTOMOBILES.” 

The automobile was the miracle which 
had now happened to the world. When 
Charlie King and George Judson shook 
hands that day, there was no such thing— 
only groping experiments with a horse- 
less carriage. Now the carriage had got 
the name “‘automobile’”—over which peo- 
ple stumbled somewhat—but it had it; 
and its commercial manufacture had 
begun in several American cities. One 
of these was this same city of Detroit, 
where a progressive citizen, R. E. Olds by 
name, astounded those of his fellow- 
townsmen who took note of such things 
by the manufacture and sale of four hun- 
dred and eighteen automobiles in a single 
year. 

Stories were immediately rife that Olds 
had made an amazing profit. Scores of 
men rushed into the manufacture of the 
new vehicle—some men of ideas, some 
men of energy, some men of money, all 
men with dreams of large and glittering 
profits. 





But Milton Morris was dif- 
ferent from all these inven- 
tors and enthusiasts and pro- 
moters. They were young men; 
he was matured. He had a 
slow, solid business in gas en- 
gines, but it never grew large 
because he was more interested 
in building machines than in 
selling them. It was because 
he was a builder that he added 
automobiles at all. An auto- 
mobile was several times more 
complicated than a gas engine; 
itchallenged his buildinginstinct. 
The result was a little spawn of 
automobiles, each an almost in- 
dividual product—a more costly 
car, but a better car, than most 
of its early rivals in that city. 

But because he was not a 
salesman, these better cars stood 
neglected on his floors, and be- 
cause they stood so neglected 
Milton Morris sat at his desk 
and frowned. Yet it was per- 
fectly characteristic that while 
he frowned, what his mind 
worked at was not a problem in 
salesmanship, but an idea half 
sketched out before him, an 
idea for taking the controls for 
his car off the dashboard and 
running them up through the 
center of the steering shaft, 
which would therefore have to 
be made hollow. 

Peering over steel - framed 
glasses with peculiar flat tops 
constructed to make peering 
over easy, he became aware of 
a young man in a blue serge suit 
and a straw hat, slightly over 
; the medium height, with dark 
but luminous eyes, an olive skin, an 
arching chest, sturdy shoulders, and a 
combined air of solidity, energy, and 
smiling aggression about him. Along 
with buoyant youthfulness, the stranger 
displayed an: odd commingling of mannish 
gravity and earnestness, which challenged 
closer observation. 

“T am George Judson,” announced the 
visitor, quietly, but with the subtle, 
though perhaps unintended intimation 
that it was something to be George Judson. 
At the same time the young man smiled 
yet more broadly, thereby revealing rows 
of even, white, strong teeth. 

But Mr. Morris did not wish to be sold 
anything this afternoon. “What can I 
do for you, Mr. Judson?” he asked, a 
trifle bruskly. 

Now Mr. Morris, without knowing it 
of course, had got his question all wrong. 
He should have inquired, ‘““‘What can you 
do for me, Mr. Judson?” 

The George Judson standing here was 
himself a sort of miracle. Comparing 
him with that straddling adolescent who 
had gawped at Mr. King’s horseless car- 
riage, this young man represented as much 
the magic of evolution as the transmuta- 


-tion of “fa wagon without a horse” into 


an automobile. 
To believe in this miracle one turns 
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oack to that day of goat carts and velvet 
queens, of horseless wagons and lovable 
inventors, of dreams shattered by a 
father’s broken back and the stubborn 
resolve of a boy to realize his dreams in 
spite of obstacles. 

It was from that hour that the boy’s 
old-time, happy-go-lucky ways began to 
fall from him like the tattered pieces of a 
frayed and failing garment. He straight- 
ened his small back under responsibilities, 
preparing to keep the bond of words 
which he had given. Yet the ensuing 
two years proved very hard on the stricken 
family, mostly because the elder brother, 
Jim, failed it so completely. 

But fortunately, as Jim brought home 
less and less, George Judson brought 
home more and more. This was possible 
because, every day when the afternoon 
paper route was carried, he went on the 
street with papers under his arm to sell, 
and the spring of 1898 was a great year 
for a newsboy. Cuba was a daily source 
of sensations. At length the Maine was 
blown up, and swiftly the scare-heads of 
war became thrilling facts. 

George sold out edition after edition. 
He read the news, of course, and felt a 
great pride in his country. In his boyish 
heart he longed to have been storming up 
San Juan Hill with the Colonel of the 
Rough Riders, but the regret he felt over 
an involuntary absence from those stirring 
scenes of battle was compensated in a 
measure by the joy and pride he felt in 
going home each night to his mother with 
pockets jingling full of nickels, dimes, and 
quarters. On the 4th of July, 1898, the 
events of that day being big in news value, 
he put another boy on to carry his route 
for him and took the whole afternoon for 
salesmanship. He made double the usual 
amount of money and got the first glimpse 
of a new business idea. From that day 
he never carried another afternoon route. 
He sublet the job and established himself 
on a Jefferson Avenue corner. 


O maintain himself here, he had some- 

times to fight. In business matters his 
brain was keen. His temper was quick 
as a flash. His fists were quicker. And 
yet he was no brawler—no_ bull-dozer. 
He was fair—fair to the smaller boys, 
whereat they rallied round him and bought 
their papers through him. He gave them 
their rights, but he fought tenaciously 
against the older fellows for his rights. 
Presently he had a little stand from be- 
hind which he handled his papers. The 
stand enlarged. He added a few maga- 
zines, and then a few more. ' The stand 
became a hole in the wall, and he added 
a whole line of magazines. 

Then one day George tried an experi- 
ment. He employed a broken-down Civil 
War veteran, ambitionless but faithful 
and honest, to keep the stand open all 
day while the boy was himself in school. 
This was an enlarging glimpse of that idea 
which had come to him when he farmed 
out his afternoon paper route. While 
he studied, an old man and a six-foot 
wooden shelf with a two-dollar cotton 
awning over it made him as much money 
as he had made in the three after-school 
hours in which he had been accustomed to 
prosecute his business so energetically, 
and George was greatly excited by the 
possibilities revealed. He explained the 
principle to his brother Jim, now 
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eighteen-year-old, sly, furtive, over-sophis- 
ticated, but still his brother, whom George 
continued to hope the best for, even 
against his better judgment. He empha- 
sized this belief by setting Jim up in 
another stand, the duplicate of the first, 
and located two blc~ks distant on Griswold 
Street. But Jim absconded at the end 
of the first week with some seventy-two 
dollars of the little news-stand’s funds. 
For George to lose a dime in these days 
was like losing a drop of heart’s blood, 
but he gritted his teeth and never told 
his father and mother why it was that 
Jim did not come home at all now, or, 
indeed, that he had departed from the city. 

ET this final defection of his brother 

was a discouraging blow to struggling 
youth. It hurt George while it hardened 
him. His life was now all strain and 
struggle anyway; up betimes each morn- 
ing to carry his paper route, then came 
next an hour on the news-stand, at the 
end of which he set old Nick Cross going 
for the day and made hasty strides to 
school and the lessons that he somehow 
found time to con half-way at least. In 
the after-school hours there was no play 
for him. He hurried to the news-stand 
once more to take that keen chase for 
nickels, dimes, pennies that continued 
till seven or later in the evening. Arrived 
at home he was accustomed to smile and 
kiss his mother, force a cheery “Hello, 
Dad! How’s it been?” for his father, 
press on him some beguiling magazine, 
and then, after bolting food he was too 
weary to enjoy, his school-books dis- 
placed the.dishes on the tabie before him. 
But this study was seldom finished. Usu- 
ally it merely ended with the youth’s face 
down and fast asleep upon an open 
page. 

“It’s too much—too much for you, 
Sonny!” his mother would urge, almost 
weeping as she roused and dragged him 
off to bed. 

“No! No!”. George would protest, 
shamefaced. “I wasn’t asleep—honest. 
I got through and just laid down my head 
for a minute.” 

The boy was tired, dog-tired all the 
time, and yet there was a compensating 
thrill to it all—if he could just hold out. 
He was getting an education; he was 
supporting his parents; he was learning 
wonderful lessons not taught in school, 
and opportunity, the whole wide field of 
business and opportunity, was opening 
before him most astonishingly. Take, 
for instance, the case of Tony Colombo— 
Tony who kept the bootblack stand next 
door to George, with four chairs operated 
by himself and one assistant. Tony one 
day got into trouble with the officers of 
the law over a matter of no concern to this 
narrative and had immediate necessity 
for $200, with also the prospect that he 
might not be able to give his personal 
attention to business duties for some 
months to come. Tony told his mis- 
fortune to the bustling young chap who 
owned the news-stand, casually and not 
hopefully. 

“Too bad,” sympathized George. “Too 
bad, old man!” and considered the incident 
a closed one. But later, watching the 
number of patrons who climbed up in 
Tony’s chairs, and computing the total 
of the dimes they left each day in Tony’s 
cash drawer, he began to scent an oppor- 








tunity. The chairs, the brushes, the 
bench, the whole outfit, could have been 
duplicated for $40. The balance of the 
$200 Tony demanded was his valuation 
on good will, on the steady stream of 
patrons, and George had been in business 
long enough to know thar this stream of 
patrons was the difference between success 
and failure. He estimated the stream 
and decided it was worth the money— 
provided one had the money. 

Now it happened that George had ob- 
served quite early this important fact 
that the most flourishing tree of prosperity 
has its beginning in a very small plant 
and that while this plant is small it may be 
bought for very little, but that little must 
usually be cash. .That he might be ready 
when such an opportunity knocked at 
his door, George had enjoined upon him- 
self the habit of a cash reserve. At first 
it used to be only fifty cents to buy the 
morrow’s stock of papers with, but it 
grew larger; and all the while George 
was taking care of the folks at home quite 
generously, he was skimping and almost 
cheating himself to increase day by day 
this cash reserve. This afterrvon, count- 
ing up, his cash reserve tetaled $190. 

From the day’s take-in he added another 
ten dollars and iaid the whole in Tony 
Colombo’s surprised and grateful hand— 
after Tony and George had_ together 
evolved a bill of sale, to which the seller 
affixed his scrawling signature. 

The next day, with another assistant 
in Tony’s place and the first man raised 
to a sort of foreman, George Judson at 
school—and making an excursion into the 
literature of the Elizabethan period— 
was distracted by glowing reflections that 
besides old Nick Cross selling papers and 
magazines, two pairs of swarthy hands 
were shining shoes for Ais customers and 
ringing up dimes in the cash-drawer. 
He got a rare thrill out of this and knew 
that he was becoming a magnate upon a 
small scale. 


UT there were always happening things 

to prevent him from feeling pluto- 
cratic—to remind him that his necessities 
still exceeded his rewards. As, for instance, 
on the very evening of his acquisition of the 
boot-black stand, Doctor Denman, while 
making a family rather than a sick-call 
upon the Judsons, had ventured the remark 
that some wonderful things were beginning 
to be done with spines now. He dropped 
the hint that some inonths for Malachi 
in the surgical ward of a great hospital, 
with the attentions of a certain eminent 
specialist and the use of some newly 
contrived and very expensive apparatus, 
might work a great improvement in the 
afflicted man’s condition. 

There was general talk and nothing 
decided. But the next day George called 
on the physician in his office. 

“Say, Doc, what will it cost?”’ he asked 
eagerly—and anxiously. 

Doctor Denman was thoughtful, wiping 
his glasses and staring out the window. 
“Figuring the lowest possible, and with 
the specialist cutting seventy-five percent 
off his fee, about $1200.” 

“Twelve—twelve hundred!” 
George hollowly. ‘Twelve hundred 
try it?” 

“To try it—hospital bills and all.” 

“And it may not help?” 

“Tt may not.” (Continued on tage 104) 
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ively down to George. “TI am so 
Judson stood swaying, for he recog- 


This was the goat girl—this was his velvet queen; she had grown into this exqui- 
he wanted to take into his arms and soothe and love 


Wee a little cry of dismay the girl came impuls 
grateful to you—so grateful!” she cried. George 


nized her. 
site, frightened, wonderful thing that 











bee problein of prohibition has many 
angles. It seems quite different, 
when looked at by an Anti-Saloon Leaguer, 
from what is seen by a bootlegger. The 
layman who believes in obedience to law 
has one point of view, and the layman who 
loves his liquor better than his country, 
quite another. The plain citizen may look 
at it from the economic side, while the 
practising physician sees simply a problem 
connected with the public health. 

It is from this point of view that this 
article is written. Is whisky a medicine? 
Is brandy atonic? Is alcohol a stimulant? 
These are medical questions. One thing 
is quite certain, and that is that the article 
produced by the ordinary home-made still 
or mixed in a bootlegger’s laboratory has 
very intimate relations to the public health. 
The papers contain numerous accounts of 
fatalities due to the illegal possession and 
use of various intoxicants. If the patient 
is not killed, he is likely to be made blind, 
for wood alcohol is not an uncommon con- 
stituent of bootlegging booze. On the 
other hand, if whisky is a medicine, it 
should be safeguarded, as to 
its purity and quality, under 
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of the disease for which it was prescribed, 
or any benefit which might have come from 
it by strictly prescriptional use. 

The law provides safeguards which are 
strengthened by the regulations of the 
enforcing bureau to secure, as fully as 
possible, the use of an alcoholic beverage 
for purely remedial purposes. It imposes 
upon both the physician’ and druggist 
onerous regulations. Yhe druggist par- 
ticularly becomes a retail! liquor dealer, a 
classification which he naturally resents. 
The physician becomes a general distribu- 
tor of alcoholic beverages for medicinal 
purposes, but in doing this he assumes a 
responsibility which is at times intolerable 
and which frequently may involve him 
in legal entanglements. Thus, the two 
learned professions selected to distribute 
alcoholic medicinal beverages labor under 
peculiar disadvantages. 

I called attention to this matter in my 
address as retiring President of the United 
States Pharmacopoeial Convention, which 
had for its purpose the making of the 
Ninth Revised Edition of the Pharma- 








copoeia between the years 1910 and 1920. 
The number of prescriptions which the 
physician may write is strictly limited for 
a definite period. It is now required that 
no physician should write more than one 
hundred prescriptions in three months 
If, however, alcoholic beverages are really 
medicines, it seems unwise and perhaps 
illegal, to restrict the number of prescrip- 
tions which a physician should write. A 
medicine is a medicine, whether needed for 
one hundred or one thousand people in 
any given period of time. Thus, the phar- 
macist, who is the only legal dispenser of 
these medicines, is classed as a retail liquor 
dealer on the one hand, and the physician 
who writes the prescriptions on the other 
hand is limited to the number of patients 
he may have. Both these conditions are 
highly objectionable to many members of 
the two professions engaged in this work. 
In my address I said: 

“T do not believe that any reputable 
physician or pharmacist will fancy going 
into the business of retailing liquor. They 
are not compelled to do so, and it is my 

opinion that large numbers 
of them will refuse to do so. 
=>] We can not shut our eyes to 





the Food and Drugs Act, and 
no substitute or imitation 
thereof should be permitted. 

A few years ago the great 
question before the public 
and the courts was, ‘‘What 
is whisky?” Today the 
problem seems to be, ‘“‘Where 
is whisky?” It requires 
neither a layman, a physi- 
cian, nor a lawyer to realize 
that a beverage that was 
once in such common use as 
whisky or alcohol in any bev- 
erage form, whether distilled 
or undistilled, presents a | 
problem of the greatest diffi- 
culty when it is sought to use 
it as a medicine, to prevent 
its being used as a beverage. 

When the physician writes 
his prescription and the 
druggist fills that prescrip- 
tion with a pint or quart of 
beverage alcoholic liquor, the 
law loses control. It would 
hardly be possible to follow 
that alcoholic beverage into 
the home and see that it was 
used specifically and only for 
medicinal purposes. The 
moment it goes into the 
patient’s possession, he is 
likely to do with it as he 
pleases. To be sure, one 
prescription would not. go 
very far for convivial pur- 
poses, but it might speedily 








The Director 


of the League 
for Longer Life 


has rendered a great public service 
in presenting here the conclusions 
of the medical profession regarding 
the value of alcoholic liquors as 
medicine. 
great hue and cry in support of a 
ruling that beer could be prescribed 
for medicinal purposes, and only ! 
the speedy intervention of Congress 
stopped a flood of it from being re- 
| leased. Dr. Wiley, who shows how | 
that intervention met the approval 

of a great majority of the doctors, 
has lived to be nearly 78 without 
finding any use for intoxicants. 
his record appeals to you, why not 
join the League for Longer Life and 
profit by his advice? | 
the Woodward Bldg., Washington, | 
| 
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There was recently 


D. C.—a stamped, addressed en- 
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| the fact that in every pro- 
fession, no matter how hon- 
orable, there are those who, 
for the sake of gain, may be 
willing to bring discredit to 
the profession. Fortunately, 
the number of such persons 
in medicine and pharmacy is 
very few, but these few may 
bring criticism which the 
more honorable members of 
that profession do not crave 
|| and would greatly regret. 
| We have had large experi- 
a ence in the last few years 

| with profiteering in every 
| quarter; shall we now have 
to face profiteering in pre- 
scriptions?” 

How true these statements 
were is shown in the follow- 
1 ing data. For sounding this 
note of warning, which I did 
in good faith and believing it 
would be a protection to 
both professions, I was 
charged with unprofessional 








If conduct before the Medical 


Society of the District of 
Columbia and had to face a 
| trial before its Board of Cen- 
| sors. The trial, [am happy 
to say, was of short duration. 
| It appeared at the trial that 
the charges were made on a 


(Continued on page 132) (The 


velop for a copy of his questionnaire | newspaper account of what 
—— QOuestion-Box is on page 88) 








disappear without thought bee 
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Our Cottage in the Country 


HE prospects for a summer outing 

were not very bright, when a 

chance newspaper offered a solu- 

tion of our difficulties. In the 
paper was an advertisement which read: 
“For sale, a cottage by the sea; six rooms; 
running water; $500.” 

This sounded a bit improbable, yet we 
lost no time in looking up ' 
the advertiser. From this 
lady we learned that the 
cottage was “somewhere in 
Maine,” that it was plainly 
furnished, and although 
somewhat out of repair, was 
quite livable. We looked 
upon this in the light of 
an investment and without 
hesitation closed the deal, 
thrilled with pleasure at the 
prospect of owning a sum- 
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By Ada L. Hastings 


mer home in the land of pines and firs. 


A pleasant ride from the boat landing. 


brought us to our new possession. We 
ran joyfully up the path to a little, white 
cottage with green blinds, tucked in among 
the trees on the brow of a hill overlooking 
the sparkling bay. Entering, we found a 
promising but rather disorderly interior. 
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The furniture was odds and ends from the 
owner’s city house, and as soon as our tour 
of inspection was completed, we settled 
down for the summer, studying how to 
transform our homely equipment into 
something more nearly resembling up-to- 
date standards of artistic interior deco- 
ration, and how to achieve this ambitious 
result with our own hands 
and at little or no expense. 

The walls and ceilings 
throughout were the natural 
wood seasoned to a dead 
brown; the floors downstairs 
were painted drab; the fur- 
niture was of no particu- 
lar color. The whole place 
needed a cheerful touch, 
and we decided to begin 
with the walls. In the near- 
est (Continued on page 96) 






















The porch of our little house was 
made livable with painted chairs 
and table, a gay hammock, and 
a wealth of flowers, as at left 
















Rich, yellow-cream walls transformed 
the living-room at top of page. 
The keynote of the room at right 
was the antique, painted chest 










Strongly reminis- 
cent of the En- 
glish Yorkshire 
chairs are these 
two from Spain 
with their rows 
of slender  spin- 
dles and carved 
frames. Chipcarv- 
ing was a favorite 
device of Spanish 
cabinet makers 


cA Simple 


Course 


in 


Home 


The chest was the 
one indispensable 
piece of furniture 
in Italy andSpain, 
and upon it was 
lavished the ut- 
most skill of the 
wood - carver and 
painter, as in the 
historic Spanish 
example illus- 
trated at left 
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Decorating 


Spanish and Italian Influence in America—Lesson XIV 


N his monumental work on the history 
of furniture, Edwin Foley introduces 
the subject of the Italian Renaissance 
in the following words: ‘‘From time 

to time the formative arts, stirred by and 
voicing the aspirations of their day, flower 
into some new phase of beauty, to be 
nurtured in its native soil, and thence 
transplanted to other lands, whose national 
characieristics evolve variants of the type. 
Such a response to the time-spirit was the 
intellectual and artistic movement known 
as the Renaissance, that great revival or 
rebirth of interest in, and of insight into, 
Art, Letters, and Life.” 

Spreading first from Italy to France, 
then to Germany and to Spain, and last 
of all to England, the Renaissance spirit 
gradually gained ascendency until in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies it largely dominated the creative 
art-expression of the entire civilized world. 

Each of the great periods of noteworthy 
achievement in the decorative arts has 
been one in which there was a return to 
the fountainhead of classic inspiration. 


By Winnifred Fales 


This was the case with the Renaissance, 
the Louis XVI, and the Georgian periods, 
and it is encouraging to note in America 
today a strong revival of interest in classic 
forms and traditions, particularly those 
pertaining to the Italian Renaissance and 
its contemporary expression in Spain. 

An adequate treatment of so vast a 
subject as Renaissance furnishings would 
require volumes, but it is possible at least 
to offer a few facts for the guidance of 
modern home-makers, and to point out 
certain pitfalls which menace the unwary. 

First of all, the character of the interiors 
for which Italian Renaissance furnishings 
were designed should be clearly compre- 
hended by those who wish to introduce such 
furnishings into modern American homes. 
Lack of knowledge of the conditions of 
life in the period which witnessed the 
evolution of this richly decorative style, 
and the manner in which it was meant to 
be employed, has led to numerous blunders, 
with the result that it is not uncommon to 
find the tiny rooms of modern cottages and 
villas crowded with huge Renaissance adap- 


tations of originals whose bulky proportions 
prove them to have been designed for the 
princely apartments of the wealthy, and not 
the more modest homes of ordinary folk. 

The rooms of Italian houses were either 
austerely plain or excessively ornate. In 
the first case, an unrelieved background of 
plain walls necessitated the relief of richly 
designed furniture, and at the same time 
supplied an unobtrusive background which 
materially increased its effectiveness. In 
the second case, the enrichment of the 
walls and ceilings with panels, frescoes, 
carving and gilding, demanded that the 
furniture be of a massive and ornate 
character in harmony with that of its 
background. This intensely decorative 
quality made restraint essential in the 
furnishing of a room. An elaborately 
carved chest, or wall table, an exquisitely 
painted or inlaid cabinet, required plenty 
of space for adequate display. Hence to 
the average American, accustomed to 
overcrowded and overdecorated interiors, 
an Italian room would doubtless appear 
bare and sparsely furnished until the 


A simple Italian table is shown below. The Dante 
chairs evolved from the ancient folding stool 
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principle underlying the choice and ar- 
rangement was disclosed. 

The pieces of Italian and Spanish furni- 
ture of chief interest to the modern house- 
holder are chests, tables, and chairs. In 
the early years of the Renaissance, chests 
were still the commonest and most im- 
portant articles of domestic furnishing, 
serving the purpose of seats as well as of 
storage receptacles for the family belong- 
ings and the bride’s trousseau. Such 
chests were frequently a mass of intricate 
carving, and in many cases painted decora- 
tion increased their richness, as in the 
historic Spanish chest at 
the top of page 42, the 
exterior of which is dec- 
orated with punch work, 
depicting, among other 
things, the winged and 
crowned figures of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, 
while upon the interior 
of the lid is an elaborate 
painting which represents 
the arrival of the Bur- 
gundian King following 
Isabella’s death. 

The principal types 
of Italian Renaissance 
chairs were three in num- 
ber. The most stately 
was the rectangular form 
illustrated at the top of 
this page, whose beauty 
lay in its perfect propor- 
tion and balance. This 
style of chair was too 
heavy to be readily 
moved, and was designed 
to stand against the wall; 
hence its most appro 
priate place is in a wall 
group in the hall or 
library. Side chairs of 
this style are occasionally 
used as dining chairs in 
connection with an Ital- 
lan refectory table, but 
for this purpose they 
should be constructed on 
smaller scale than those 


This typical Spanish table 
has splayed supports and 
S-shaped iron braces 
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Typical of Italy. are the velvet-covered chairs at 
the extreme right and left. 
a gracefully ornate, painted Venetian chair 


The vargueno cabinet with its traditional stand 
and delicate carving is distinctly Spanish, as is 
the stately walnut and cane armchair at the left 













intended to remain immovably placed 
against the wall. 

The second type of chair was evolved 
from the ancient folding stool. The earlier 
forms had iron frames decorated with 
bronze balls. Later forms had carved 
wood frames and were upholstered first 
with leather, and then in an increasingly 
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At the right below 
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elaborate manner with rich velvets or 
tapestries adorned with fringes and tassels. 
Two chairs of this style, known locally as 
Dante chairs, may be seen at the bottom 
of the opposite page. 

Still another common type was the 
stool-chair, one form of which was made 
by merely adding a back to the three- 
legged Gothic stool, while in a second the 
seat rested on two shaped and elaborate- 
ly carved supports which took the places 
of the customary legs. 

In a class by themselves were the Vene- 
tian chairs, profusely carved, painted, and 
gilded, in some of which 
it is easy to trace an 
affinity to the Louis XV 
period, and in others to 
that of Queen Anne. A 
fairly conservative ex- 
ample, which would not 
appear over-ornate in a 
modern drawing-room, is 
shown in the center right 
at the top of the page. 

Spanish chairs, too, 
were of many varieties. 
At the top of the page 
is a walnut and cane 
armchair which repre- 
sents a type of special 
interest because of its 
obvious relationship to 
the William and Mary 
transition in England. 
The scroll feet and strong 
swirl at the termination 
of the arms are typical- 
ly Spanish, although the 
former, popularly known 
as the “Spanish foot,” is 
in reality of Portuguese 
origin. The caning of 
furniture also was first 
developed in Portugal as 
a result of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Goa, 
India,from which country 
the cane was imported. 

Less formal in char- 
acter were the so-called 
(Continued on page 172) 


The Spanish Catalan 

chairs shown at left are of 

a rare 17th century type 
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N a jazzing generation, Clotilda Farr 

was as fond of the dance as any. 
Her coming-out tea garnered its crop 
of eligibles. She had her quota of 
flowers, sweets, calls, and proposals. She 
drew a natural enjoyment from the shower 
of entrancing frocks which wooing-time 
brought her—a good deal of brown in the 
fabrics because of her clay-colored eyes, 
molten shades to match her near-gold 
liair, clinging stuffs to her slimness, flow- 
ered materials for her youth. Yet Clotilda 
was a shade dreamier, a trifle more aloof, 
than many girls of her set, to whom a 
cigarette and its smoke-moon were 
sufficient to start a flirtation off zippily. 
Clo had been reared for the marriage-mart 
by a grandmother charming enough to 
inspire imitation rather than elimination. 
She was true to her pattern—accomplish- 
ments balanced to meet every requisite of 
the age yet not to outrun it, at modern 
speed. 

Speed, the search for something, the 
desire to dance, dress, live, and love in a 
new way, are in the air. Some of our 
maids are shockingly bold. While some— 
like Clo Farr—are shy of love, and out- 
wardly disdainful of the nice young men 
who come wooing with their worldly goods 
in one hand and the social register in the 


other. Their half-sophisticated disdain 
makes them resemble little coquettes 
carved in ivory. How is any normal 


young man to know that—jazz-jade or 
ivory—they nurture the old, old wish to 
be wooed as a leaf is wooed by the wind, 
Llown about, tossed high, tossed low, 
swept up and away? 

There seemed scant winds of chance in 
Clotilda’s regulated existence. Each sea- 
son was like the swing of a delightfully 
methodical pendulum; the winter months 
divided between New York and Florida, 
springtime in the Berkshires, summer in 
rural England—with every vear or two 
a winter in Naples, famed for blue skies 
and waters, and moons. All in due 
routine! 

It was the year for Naples. Clotilda 
was having flowery fittings of a morning 
in the sewing-room, and Clo was filling 
the mouth of the modiste with pins by 
alternate shrugs! It was not that she 
disl:ked the prospect of the South Italian 
seaport. It was simply that she was pro- 
voked because her most persistent suitor 
had proposed again last evening, and it 
pleased her now to provoke an onlooking 
grandmother who considered the line of a 
frock all-important. 


“After all, what does it matter?” 
voiced Clo before the duplex fitting 
mirrors. 


Her grandmother, in breakfast sacque of 
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By Gertrude 


e4 Handful of Moonlight 


Brooke 


Illustrated by 
H. R. Ballinger 


S it true—as Gertrude Brooke 

Hamilton claims—that shy or bold, 
all maids nurture “‘the old, old wish to 
be wooed as a leaf is wooed by the 
wind, blown about, tossed high, 
tossed low, swept up and away’? 
Certainly the dainty heroine in white 
and silver proved difficult till her 
suitor joined hands with the moon- 
light of Naples to sweep her from her 
reluctance into the whirl of life and 
love. Believe it or not, this story may 
hint a sly doubt to your reasoning 


lavender and old lace, shook a chiding 
finger at the exquisite, half-draped figure 
of alien youth. She spoke to the modiste: 

“A little more to the left; no, no, not 
any fulness! A young girl looks her best 
in simple lines.”’ 

The modiste worked with experienced 
fingers. 

Clo surveyed her mirrored reflection 
coolly. “A paper pattern, cut to please!” 
she said aloud. 

Mrs. Farr was equable as the tints of her 
morning sacque. ‘We must abide by what 
the shears of Fate clip out for us, Clo.” 

‘And if we do not?” frowned the young 
girl. 

“My good child,’ with a note of aus- 
terity in the ripe voice, “nothing is more 
easily torn than a pattern, nothing harder 
to plece together again. And remember, 
my dear, an eligible male has a pattern in 
his imagination, when seeking a mate.” 

The slight shoulder devastated a simple 
line in the frock. 

Rising to pat the fractious shoulder, 
Mrs. Farr pinched her granddaughter’s 
cheek. “I see by your mood that young 
Rufus Gannaway has popped the question 
once more. The scamp! Yourre a little 
goose not to snap him up. He is entirely 
desirable.” 

A tinge of color warmed Clotilda’s ex- 
quisite face. 

Her grandmother laughed, well pleased. 
“Rufus has promised to drink tea with me 
this afternoon. I shall tell him of your 
pink cheeks.” 

Clo stepped out of a chiffon model and 
into a white terrace frock with gold-and- 
silver traceries. “Must I marry at all, 
grandmamma?”’ in idle cogitation. 

“T fear you are fashioned for that end, 
my lovely child.” 

“Sometimes I do not think I am,” 
calmly. 

“Shoo! My love, even the tips of your 
ears are pink.” 

Mrs. Farr, in her regal way, sailed from 
the sewing-room. Clo, following custom, 


resigned herself to the modiste and the 
mirrors. 


Hamilton 







Young Gannaway came to drink tea 


with Mrs. Farr that afternoon. He was 
a likable youth in the first round of life. 
He possessed an agreeable voice, an at- 
tractive way of talking and moving, 
health allied with fine teeth and a good 
smile. Mrs. Farr particularly liked him 
for the twinkle Clo could bring to his level, 
gray eyes. 

“What was her reason for rejecting you- 
last night?” she asked, pouring tea grace- 
fully. 

Rufus tried to laugh. 
logical reason.” 

“These modern girls are apt to be 
illogical—but patience, my dear Rufe. 
The sun and the moon haven’t changed 
in their orbit. And most courtships have 
persistence on one side or the other.” ; 

But Gannaway drank his tea without 
much zest. ‘‘She’s elusive,” he remarked 
at length. He added ruefully: “I hoped 
to win through before you sailed. But 
she gives me no hope,” 

Her grandmother refilled a cup with 
fragrant brew. ‘Follow us to Naples,” 
she suggested in her mellow way. ig 

“Thank you,” he said with a lover’s 
humility. 

Then young Gannaway came to his feet, 
light on his face—Clotilda, all in brown 
fur, was coming the length of the room. 
The cold weather had vivitied her coloring. 
She held a smooth mu between her 
hands. 

Her gloved fingers greeted Gannaway. 
He had sent her violets that morning 
despite his rebuff. 

“They were double-leafed and gorgeous,” 
she said of the flowers. 

“You'll soon be in a flowery land.” 
Rufus drew her favorite chair to the tea- 
cart a bit overeagerly. 

She took off her hat and put it aside 
with her muff and fur ulster. ‘Yes; in 
Naples,”’ she nodded. “Where one may 
forget pomp and ceremony.” 

“And old friends?” He gave her a cup 
of tea. 

“And the eternal 
shrugged the lovely Clo. 

Mrs. Farr left them to finish the tea- 
hour together. 

Their converse was smoothed by her 
ability to flirt superficially, and roughened 
by his inability to hide ardors that had 
long since outstepped flirtation. When 
he rose to leave, Clotilda gave him her 
hand with a light word which intimated 
she might not see him again until their 
return from abroad. Rufus, over ivory 
fingers that did not tremble in his, said 
nothing about a possibility of being in 
Naples—soon as she. 

In Naples, one may dream ad Libitum. 


“She had no 


marriage talk,” 








At length Clo said, ‘tI am sorry I must refuse your hand in marriage.” 


shadowy water-image in the pool. 


No surf breaks upon the shores of the bay, 
no roar echoes from the hills and rocks 
that sweep to Capri, no rumble disturbs 
the distant slopes of Vesuvius; the rippling 
waters mirror castellated heights, stair- 
canyons, ruins, huddles of fishing huts, and 
a populace notoriously beautiful. In the 
mammoth basin of the bay loaf fish 
iridescent as the lazy undertow, as the soft 
sunlight and softer moonlight. One may 


“Reject me looking at me, dear,’ 


dream, in Naples, of what life might be 
were it less patterned. Love as it should 
be, life as it might be, creep close to even 
a crystallized young heart—drifting in 
Naples. 

Clotilda closed a book of love verses on a 
balcony of their villa, to look down at a 
pair of fish-venders passing below’ with 
their shimmering quarry. They were 
carrying the basket of fish between them, 


, 


His eyes had gone to her 
Rufus suggested quietly 


the girl’s hand brown as the boy’s, her feet 
as bare, her voice gay as his; crying their 
wares along the wide spaces of the Via 
Caracciolo. 

She watched the brown-skinned pair long 
as she could see them. Their melodious 
vender cry was rendered lazier by distance. 
The tinkle of a donkey bell sounded from 
somewhere. A deeper bell sounded the 


hour. The sun had passed its zenith and 
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46 
was traversing a cloudless western sky, a 
sky so radiant that a white wafer-moon 
was discernible against the blue ether. 
Later the moon would be brilliant over 
the ancient seaport. Clo opened the love 
verses again. 

“May I come up?” said a familiar voice 
below her balcony. 

Eyes of gray color shot with the gold 
rays of an Italian sun looked down on 
young Rufus Gannaway. Clo held her 
book open between ivory-tinted hands. 
Her eyes widened slightly. 

“Of course you may,” she laughed, 
coloring a bit suddenly. 

Rufus came up the balcony steps. 

She gave him her hands. ‘Grand- 
mamma will be surprised. When did you 
come?” 

“But you—are you surprised?” He 
overdid the question, confronting her with 
an ardor familiar as his voice. There was 
no concealing the uprush of emotion in his 
face. Its ebbing, as he stood looking at 
her with the late afternoon sunshine 
slanting over her, lent him an air of 
transient hopelessness—the love-look. 

Clotilda sighed. ‘‘No,” she said, look- 
ing out to the bay. 

He took the book from her hand. 
“You're glad to see me?” 


“Yes.” Her eyes remained on the 
sparkling waters. 
“But not overwhelmingly so,” he 


remarked with verity. : 
“Sit down,” she laughed; ‘‘grandmamma 
will be so pleased.” 


SILENCE not entirely harmonious 

robbed the balcony of its dreamy 
peace. Clo pu‘ a cushion of radium blue 
behind her head. Gannaway sat on a rail 
of the balcony. They talked rather punc- 
tiliously of home, and Neapolitan terrace- 
tattle, of the latest books and fashions, of 
politics, even of that first-aid to all dis- 
jointed lovers, the weather. 

The sun was making a wide path of 
light on the bay when Mrs. Farr’s cordial 
greeting broke in on them. ‘“Rufe! You 
young scamp!” 

Her grandmother was more pleased than 
surprised. She sat beside Clotilda and 
pinched her cheek. Her smile at their 
caller from across the seas was charmingly 
cognizant of the cool cheeks and the hot 
ones. “Stay and dine with us, Rufe,”’ 
was her suggestion. 

“Thanks,” said young Gannaway, gray 
eyes seaward. 

He remained to dine with the Farrs. 
At table, through the long, open windows, 
they saw the sun set; watched the mingling 
and intermingling of colors that only an 
Italian sky can display. From minute to 
minute, almost second to second, the 
variegated hues shifted above the mirror- 
ing bay; gradually bay and sky were lost 
in a sea of luminous blue shading off into 
a pale ultramarine, such as might be the 
effect of evening mists. gathering over 
Paradise. The moon was less a white 
wafer than a burnished platter. The 
night would be softly resplendent. 

Clotilda was guilty of being gracefully 
rude before the coffee-cups were quite cold. 
She withdrew—to walk alone on a terrace 
overlooking the Via Caracciolo, where now 
and then a rolling motorcar, a loitering 
pedestrian, a homing fish-monger, denoted 
the hour; behind the promenade the dusky 





A Handful of Moonlight 


city straggling downward, a blue blur of 
houses and streets, black canyons of stone 
stairs and narrow alleys already. faintly 
silvered by the brightening moon. 

Gannaway and her grandmother could 
see Clotilda from where they sat. The 
pretty chit was wearing her frock with 
traceries of gold and silver. She was shod 
in white satin; with buckles that shone as 
she walked. Her hair was piled high on 
her head, a molten cascade. Her hands 
were ringless. 

“Go to her now, Rufe,”’ said Mrs. Farr 
tenderly. 

He rose to his goodly height. ‘“Thanks.”’ 

“Luck to you, Rufe. You know what 
I think of you, scamp.” 

He pressed her ringed old hand, laughed, 
and went to the terrace to join Clotilda. 


T WAS on the south side of the terrace 

that he asked her again to marry him. 
“No.” Clo said quite lucidly. 

A turn of the terrace led them to a 
sunken garden. Here the blues had a 
tinge of purple, shadows in the grottoes 
and on the gleaming statuettes and 
central fountain. They stopped by one 
of the marble seats. 

“T love you,” said Rufus. 

“Do you?” with a shade of mockery. 

“T love you helplessly, hopelessly! ” 

“You do?” half sorry. 

They sat down. The spray of the 
fountain was leaping and falling with 
rhythmic sound and motion. Overhead, 
in the circle of sky visible, the stars were 
drowned as they came out by a larger 
illumination. The sunken garden was full 
of lights and shadows, lacy, tremulous, 
lovely. 

“An evening patterned for lovers!’’ Clo 
half laughed. 

He turned then to catch her hand and 
look directly into her face. ‘‘You fool me, 
Clotilda!—you care for me!” 

Her- hands were light in his. Her 
cadence was shallow. ‘Do you believe I 
could care for anyone very much?” 

He folded the hands, white fingers 
against white fingers. ‘You’re too ideal 
to indulge in sophistry.” 

Clo withdrew her hands. ‘A pattern 
of naiveté?” The tilt of her chin was 
delicately mutinous. ‘Not I!” 

The look he turned on her lightened his 
face—Clotilda was so perfected that her 
ebullitions were no more irregular than 
the spray splashing into the restricted 
fountain basin. He lapsed into the silence 
of a worshipful mood. 

She put out a hand to the fountain and 
caught some of the spray. It clung to her 
fingers, decking them with gems. She 
sat motionless; the buckles of her shoes 
prismatic as her fingers, shoulders white as 
the marble seat, lips chiseled. 

The moonlight was beginning to dapple 
the fountain. The blues of nightfall were 
dissolving into silver everywhere. 

At length, Clo said—levelly, “I am sorry 
I must refuse your hand in marriage.” 

His eyes had gone to her shadowy water- 
image in the pool at the base of the foun- 
tain. They came back to her. “Reject 
me looking at me, dear,” he suggested 
quietly. 

A flush set her face sparkling. She took 
refuge in the quick tongue of a flowery 
country. “Che sard, sard,” rising. 

They stood by the fountain. The rise 





and fall of the spray was incessant, cool as 
the fall and rise of Clo’s slight breast. 
Fresh odors blew down into the gardens 
from some courtyard sweet with a variety 
of blooms. The statuettes cast distinct 
shadows. The night made for love was 
falling over Naples. 

“Tell me why you won’t marry me,” he 
said, low-voiced. 

She stooped to cup some water in her 
palms. ‘You truly care?” 

“Ves,” 

She blew the water back to the bowl. 
“A caring patterned by a line of wooing 
forefathers!” Her nostrils were widened 
by a whiff of the moisture. “If you could 
woo me in some new way, without rule or 
etiquette—” inaudibly. 

She turned from him and, limned against 
the crumbling stone, stretched her arms 
wide with a gesture graceful enough to fall 
short of any crudity. Her cadence rose 
above the play of the very old fountain: 


“‘ ‘What is youth in a fine brocaded gown! 
I should like to see it lying on the ground, 
Allits pink and silver crumpled on the 
ground. 
I would be the pink and silver as I ran. 
Love would stumble after 
Bewildered by my laughter!’ ” 


What could young Gannaway do but 
bring down her outstretched hand and 
stumble into a single word, “Love!” . 

But Clotilda, in swift withdrawal, 
evaded the coming kiss. 

The aftermath was a moment of silence. 

Then Clo moved forward. “Shall we 
walk on?” 


SHE said nothing more, timing her tread 
to his. Once, though, a glance she sent 
him over the curve of her shoulder was 
half hostile, as her buckled shoes traversed 
paths where moonlight and citron trees 
made lacework on the gravel. They 
promenaded the old gardens. 

At the far end of the gardens, an exit led 
up to the Via Caracciolo. The vined 
gates stood ajar. A stray leaf lay on the 
step, white-veined, verdant-stemmed, 
under the strengthening moon. 

Clotilda paused by .the gates, looking 
through. “The weather is beginning to 
bring people out of doors.” 

Rufus widened the vine-covered gates. 
“Shall we walk up there?” 

Her light tread carried her through the 
vined aperture. “There is nothing heinous 
to an evening stroll.” 

Yet she cast a half-mocking glance back 
into the clipped and orderly gardens. 
And her breath lengthened over the wide 
sweeps of the long Caracciolo—where the 
moon was bringing out idlers and merry- 
makers. Farther. than one could. see, 
either ahead or behind, stretched the great 
spaces of the pleasure promenade. Young 
and old were coming out, on balconies and 
flagging, in groups, in twos. An aged 
viveur tottered gaily along with his bony 
elbow upheld by a valet. A young matron 
with gold earrings walked beside a corpu- 
lent spouse who possibly owned one of the 
many shops of Neapolitan curios. A party 
of travelers dawdled under the portico of 
their hotel. A brown-skinned boy and girl 
carrying an emptied fish basket sang as 
they descended the stairs winding down to- 
ward the bay, “ ‘O sole mio sta nfronte a te!’”’ 

Clotilda Farr (Continued on page 168) 











ITH a daring glance Clo gathered gold-hemmed draperies from silken ankles and let Rufus’s hand 
cup her elbow for a descent of the stairs leading to the bay. On the second tier they passed the 
Italian fisher boy and girl, whose ready smile in moving aside for them acknowledged a sly kinship 
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ROM the grave of the Unknown Soldier 
the crowds melted away. The great men 
of the nations, who had stood there bare- 
headed, stepped into their cars and were 

whirled back to town. The music of the bands 
grew faint and ceased. 

All afternoon little parties of curious, reverent 
folk came and stopped, and went on again, until 
finally only the guard remained. The day 
ended. » Night came silently and threw over the 
grave the healing mantle of darkness. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Three dim figures from nowhere gathered and 
‘stood uncovered beside the tomb. . No word of 
greeting passed between,them; they seemed to 
know each other well. Slowly, one after another, 
they stooped and read the freshly carved in- 
scription. .Then the oldest spoke. 

“Things are improving a bit for us Unknowns,” 
he said. “I fought with Leonidas at Thermop- 
ylae. We fell side by side, we and the other two 
hundred and ninety-nine. Our bones are mingled 
with the dust and rocks. No one marked our 
resting-place. Our names have perished, but 
we held the pass. 

“My mother wept when I failed to return,” 
he continued. “Night after night she waited at 
the window, until it was foolish to hope any 
longer. ‘Then she, too, wanted to die. But the 
neighbors came in and cheered her. ‘You have 
given a son to save your country,’ they cried. 
‘The Persians are driven back, and Greece is 
freed. He died, but he left us a better world!’ 

“So my mother took courage and held her 
head high. It was fine to have given a son to 
make the world a better wor'd . . .” 

The Unknown paused for a moment; his voice 
grew dull and hard. 

“The Romans swept over the Greece’that | 
died for,” he said. ‘The Barbarians swept over 
Rome. I sometimes wonder whether it was 
worth while to die at twenty-eight—to sleep 
at Thermopylae, unknown.” 


a FOUGHT with Charles Martel at Tours,” 


the second soldier said. “We turned back 
the Arab hosts; we saved Europe from Moham- 
medanism; we kept it a Christian continent. 
“It is splendid,’ they said to my mother, 
‘splendid to sacrifice a son on the altar of peace 
and good-will.’ 
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“That was twelve hundred years ago,” the 
second soldier said. “And where is the peace 
that we died for? Where is the faith? The 
good-will?” 

The third Unknown had stood with Wellington 
at Waterloo. It was a high enthusiasm that 
had carried him there—the vision of a world 
free from tyranny and wrong. He fell and was 
buried in a trench, under a rude cross marked 
“Unknown.” 

“‘We thought it was to be the world’s last great 
battle,” he said. ‘“There would be no more 
wars, no more youthful lives snuffed out, no 
more mothers waiting and weeping at home. 

“But a century went by, and there came a war 
beside which ours seemed a little thing. Our 
friend over whom the bands played today was 
one of millions who gave their lives. Men have 
heaped honors on him such as we never had. 
Do the honors mean that the hearts of men have 
changed, I wonder? They broke faith with us; 
will they keep faith with him?” 


"THE three dim figures disappeared. The moon 
stood guard above the silent grave. In the 
East the first rays of the morning crept into the 
sky. They reached out vaguely, hesitatingly, 
touching the city of Washington where men were 
to gather that day to speak of peace—touching 
an inscription which a nation had cut in the 
stone above the body of its Unknown Soldier. 

A solemn inscription; a nation’s promise that 
he who lies there dead shall not have died in 
vain. 

The world has made that promise before; all 
its Unknown Dead have died in that faith. And 
the promise has died with them. 

Will it die again? That is the question for 
you and me to ask ourselves beside the soldier 
graves on this Memorial Day. 

We told that boy when he marched away that 
he was fighting a war to end all wars. He fell, 
believing; and we have buried him and carved 
an inscription over his tomb. 

But the real inscription will not be written on 
any stone; it will stand in the dictionaries of the 
future. Only by writing it thus can the world 
keep faith with the long, sad procession of its 
unknown heroes whom it has lied to and cheated 
and fooled. 

This will be the inscription: 
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J Saw These Things in Hopi-Land 


By James Swinnerton 


. . ey 
SAID THE COOKS,SHALL WE BROIL HIM OR BOIL HIM, “SINCE IM CAUSIN’ YOU ALL OF THIS TROUBLE = 
OR ROAST HIM OR FRY HIM ALL BROWN 7” (AND HE WIGGLED HIS WHISKERS IN GLEE ) 
AND,WORRYING LEST THEY SHOULD SPOIL HIM, “/LL NOT MIND AT ALLIF YOU DOUBLE i 

THEY PUCKERED THEIR HEADS IN A FROWN. SOME OTHER JACK RABBIT FOR ME. 


TE-KA-MA HAS A DOG THAT (IS NOT LIKE YOURS OR MINE. 

HE'S SMALL AND GRAY AND DARTS AWAY AT EVERY LITTLE SIGN. 
AND IF A-QUEER WHITE FACE HE SEES,HIS EVES ARE ALL AGOG. 
HE SIMPLY DOYES ON BEING SCARED, THIS FUNNY PRAIRIE DOG. 


7 
THIS LITTLE BOY WITH HIS TRUSTY ROPE a 
Bur tae atan ee oe ae cia (HE RAT FLESNAKES RATTLE 1S SUPPOSED To CAUSE TERROR 
= a ANTELOPE DOESN'T SEEM To FEAR UT DONY FORM YOUR OPINION TOO SOON 7 
ANY DANGER BY BEING NEAR; THIS MUSIC =f - ; 
CAUSE IN A JIFFY. MAYBE NOT THAT, THIS MUSICAL RATTLER ‘WOULD PLACE YOu IN ERROR 
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HE COULD BE A MILE FROM WHERE HE'S AT. BECAUSE WHEN HE RATTLES HE RATTLES A TUNE 


OOPTRIGET 1823 BY JAMES SWiNNBRTON 





The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 

while paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 

and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 

back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 

\ a gone Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 

wee | eee lo the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
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theatre. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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In this article, Mrs. Keyes 
gives a valuable impartial 
discussion of the Equal 
Rights Bill, which is agi- 
tating all .the women’s 
organizations of the coun- 
try. In addition there is 
the Amaryllis Show, Mrs. 
Harding’s reception to the 
women writers on the 
White House list, Miss 
Boardman’s Mondays in 


EAR MARION: - 
It is proverbial 
thatinthe 
spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love, and 
it is—or ought to be 
equally proverbial that at 
the same season a young 
—or even a middle-aged 
or an elderly—woman’s 
turns to thoughts of 
clothes. Ido not for one 
minute pretend to be an 
exception to this rule, and 
your letter, which sug- 
gests that you are in a 
rather serious, as well as 
a distinctly inquisitive 
frame of mind, jolted me 
abruptly from my pleas- 
ant contemplation of 
tweed sand taffeta and 
tulle, for your gravity and 
curiosity seem to take a somewhat legal 
turn, and the garments of law are not 
among those upon which I venture to pass 
judgment with authority. “I am terribly 
puzzled,” you write, “over the so-called 
“Equal Rights Bill’ that has been:proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution. 
Some of the big women’s organizations 
seein to be advocating it vehemently, and 
others opposing it with the same vehe- 
mence. Please tell me about it.” 

A rather large order, my dear! I'll try 
to fill it, but suppose, first of all, before 
we settle down to hard work, we go to a 
few of the functions that make the 
tweed and tulle and taffeta necessary. 
Parties in Washington are a trifle less 
formal in the spriag than they are in the 
winter, but they are exactly as frequent, 
and fully as delightful, and I have been 
to a great many this last month—a 
number of them given in honor of Mrs. 
Coolidge, who is certainly the most féted 
woman in the United States. This is 
partly, of course, becatise she is the Vice- 
President’s wife, which means that parties 
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Letters froma Senator’s Wife 
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are her natural lot in life as long as her 
husband occupies that position. But it 
is also largely because she has made her- 
self so genuinely beloved by everybody, 
that I honestly believe, even if her husband 
became a private citizen again to-morrow, 
that she would still be almost as much 
sought after as she is now. She has tre- 
mendous vitality and enthusiasm, perfect 
poise, and never-failing tact, and above 
all, a simplicity and a sincerity ‘that are 
worth all the other good qualities put 
together. 

The first of the luncheons for Mrs. 
Coolidge about which I wish to tell you 
was given this last week by Mrs. Culberson, 
the wife of the Senior Senator from Texas, 
and her sister, Mrs. Schluter. They are 
my next-door neighbors, and so kind and 
friendly that they constantly make me 
feel as if I were at home in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. There were several Senators’ 
wives among the party of fifteen—Mrs. 
Pittman of Nevada, Mrs. Ashurst of 
Arizona, Mrs. Calder of New York, and 
Mrs. France of Maryland—and we all 
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March, and the delightful 
springtimeluncheonsgiven 
by Mrs. Culberson, of 
Texas, and Mrs. Schluter, 
and by Mrs. Hale, of 
Maine, for Mrs. Coolidge, 
wife of the Vice-President, 
the most féted woman in 
the country. Mrs. Coolidge 
is photographed knitting 
busily—probably in 
a lull between parties 





gathered about a beauti- 
ful, round, polished table, 
set with exquisite doilies 
of duchesse lace, with a 
centerpiece of pink roses 
and white lilacs in a tall 
silver basket, and huge 
bunches of Hamburg 
grapes, lying on fresh 
green leaves, in lower 
baskets at either end of 
the table. Entertaining 
in Washington is a fine 
art, developed as it is in 
no other place where [ 
have been, and the menus 
are always delicious; but 
this one seemed to me 
especially well choser: 
Chilled fruit glasses on 
beds of crushed ice; con- 
sommé with whipped 
cream; fresh shrimp 
patties with French 
fried potatoes; stuffed roast squabs with 
mushrooms and asparagus; hearts of lettuce 
with shredded ham and celery; strawberry 
ice-cream with spun sugar served in candy 
rose-petals and leaves of the most exqui- 
sitely colored, transparent pink-and-green 
sugar texture—I never saw such a tempting 
dessert. And, of course, all the attractive 
extras like olives and celery and nuts, 
chocolates and after-dinner mints. 

Then, to-day, the beautiful Hale house 
on lower Sixteenth Street was thrown open 
for a party for the first time since I came 
to Washington, for Mrs. Hale has been in 
mourning for a long time. She has an 
official record held by only one other 
woman—Mrs. Elkins cf West Virginia— 
having been the hostess of a Senator 
through three generations. Her father was 
Senator Chandler of Michigan, and one of 
her sons has succeeded his father as Senator 
from Maine, and is still unmarried. I 
think there is no house in America—not 
even the White House—to which I have 
felt more honored to receive an invitation 
than this one,for (Continued on page 139) 











This frock of pale yellow crépe, with a double 
flounce of yellow lace and a girdle of gold and yel- 
teow, was worn at M onte Carlo bya smart Parisienne 


A soft, golden-brown, silk lace over golden-brown 
crépe de Chine has a floating panel at back 
and flat clusters of brown grapes at the waist 


MARIA GUY 


Brown mousselaine beaded in yellow, with rust- 
colored sleeves and a rust foundation, is not meres» 
a frock, but a symphony on the theme of brown 


Maria Guy caught up the noie and made a hat of 
golden-bronze tissue, and encircled the crown wih 
closely clustered flowers of red and orange 





Faithful to Gay Color 


White organdy allied itself with green crépe 
Moroccain and fastened its girdle with a buckle 
of wrought gold, and all Cannes paid homage 


T is at Cannes that the really warm 
weather fashions, originated in Paris, 
are first seen, and judging from the 
opening season there, one of the most 

interesting features is that organdy is 
going to have a very definite revival. 
In France, organdy has two moods—the 
picturesque and the smart. In its former 
mood, we find it in dainty summer dresses 
in white or colors, with flounced or “‘petal”’ 
paneled skirts below a simple, short-sleeved 
corsage. It is girdled with gold or silver 
ribbon, flower wreaths or beads, and one 
occasionally sees the white organdy frock 
with a “sweet blue ribbon” at the waist. 
Then again, it becomes a party to the 
Parisienne’s love of the unexpected, and as 
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A Paris hat rejoicing in the unexpected has a de- 
mure double brim and dashing aeroplane bows of 
white organdy and crowns itself with black felt 


in thesketch at the top of this page, it joins 
forces with black felt and becomes a typical- 
ly Parisian hat. A very smart costume 
had a white organdy over-blouse, with an 
under-slipof greencrépe Moroccain of which 
the plain wide belt was also of crépe Moroc- 
cain and caught with a large gold buckle. 
The variations of the organdy mode are 
many and extend to the entire wardrobe. 

Hats made wholly or partially of the 
same material are worn with these organdy 
frocks, in either matching or contrasting 
colors. Many wide picture hats are made 
of white or colored organdy, and a new 
departure is the black organdy hat, trim- 
med with great flowers made of soft, bril- 
liant-colored quills, clusters of bright quills, 
or huge, soft artificial flowers. Many have 
the shirred brim, which is peculiar in that 
it may be pulled or shaped anew each time 
it is worn—the stiff shirring holding it in 
position. Lanvin features great flowers 
of tinted organdy, on hats of crin or crépe 
de Chine, the crisp petals being formed 
with the greatest precision. 

Organdy is also used in the unusual 
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PAUL CARET 


No wonder Paris is still wrapped up in capes 
when Paul Caret creates them of brown 
crépe Moroccain with tiny tucks on the yoke 


collars, cuffs, vest and sleeves, which one 
sees on many of the Kasha or serge frocks 
to which the Parisienne is still faithful, and 
is the inevitable accompaniment of the 
linen frocks one sees at the resorts. 

One of the most interesting features 
both here and abroad is the persistence of 
the cape. When this fashion first made its 
appearance, many thought that its quick 
rise to popularity would mean its early 
death as a smart fashion, but it has gone 
on increasing in favor and smartness, until 
this season it is stronger than ever before. 
There are capes for every occasion and to 
wear with every frock, and many frocks 
have suggestions of their own little capes 
or what is even newer, wide cope slereon, 
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Tailored hats are mostly small. This Lucie 
Hamar model (center) with a brim of twisted 
grosgrain ribbon was seen at Auteuil, as were 
the two double-brimmed straws on this page 


A flowing blue and white foulard cape with collar 
and long tied ends of the ever present red crépe 
de chine is designed by Paul Caret for wear over a 
straight -lined frock of the same _ material 


PAUL CARET 


62 


LUCIE HAMAR 


Tits latest news from Paris tells us 
that the same thing applies there, 
and capes are still being worn tossed 
back from the shoulders or attached to 
the sleeves in the new way. Many of the 
best houses are making capes to match 
their dresses. This must not be confused 
with what is known as the three-piece cos- 
tume, for these capes and dresses are 
very often worn separately and can be 
bought that way. 

Paul Caret designs a long, loose cape of 
dark blue foulard, which is sketched on 
this page, that has a collar and long tied 
ends of red crépe de chine to be worn witha 
frock of the same material. A loose wrap 
of brown crépe Moroccain is designed to 
accompany an evening frock of gold and 
brown lace. Renée’s_ sleeveless cloaks 
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Lanvin tempers the mode to the conservative and 
adds a gray collar to a red Kasha suit, while 
Paquin after making the caped frock so demure 
uses red to pipe the collar and line the cape 


Drecoll decided to make a fitted cape of crépe de 
chine with a monkey fur collar, and to be quite 
certain that it swings in the way capes should, 
he made long sleeves hanging to the hem 


DRECOLL 
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A navy blue serge frock with a triple cuff edged 
with green, red and black soutache, has a cape 
panel back and a braid girdle that manages 
to include 


all the colors of the rainbow 






reveal fantastic frock sleeves in all their 
picturesqueness, and the delightful cloaks 
of black satin, beloved of Premet, are 
lovely worn over any thin summer dress. 
Black capes are still very much in favor 
though many of the long cloaks of black 
crepe Moroccain or crépe satin are lined 
with red or some other brilliant color. 


Flounces and Lace Frocks Return to Favor 


In the evening, the use of lace is strongly 
emphasized, and there is no doubt that lace 
is particularly charming for afternoon or 
informal dinner gowns. A number of 
models from Chéruit show a return to 
popularity of the flounce. This is one of 
the prettiest fashions that we have ever had 
and naturally follows on the revival of the 
interest in lace. Its charm is apparent 
in such models as that in the first sketch on 
page 50, which is of pale yellow crépe with 
a double flounce of yellow lace. Chéruit 
shows several gowns of this type as well 
as the two-flounced skirt and some frocks 
with the peplum flounce, while one amusing 
black lace dress had three flounces of lace 
sewn to the long, narrow satin train. 


Color in Evening Frocks 
_ When Paris decides to be really brilliant 
in the daytime, she is apt to return to a 
solter mood in the evening, and many of 
the new frocks seem to presage a return to 
pastel shades or that always restful com- 
bination of color that the real artist gets 
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Green enamel ivy leaves cling gracefully to the 
narrow girdle of a one-piece frock of white crépe 
Moroccain designed by Rolande that follows a 
cubistic impulse in placing iis narrow tucks 


GERMAINE 





A hat of shirred black organdy with soft quill 
red and pink poppies is a fitting accompaniment 
to a figured crépe Moroccain coat that is worn 
with a plain white skirt of the same material 


Reboux makes this fine black straw hat a one- 
sided affair by draping Chantilly lace under 
a black faille cockade and, reversing the usual 
order, the back is wider than the front 
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DRECOLL: 


Just how black can achieve a note of gaiety is 
explained by a frock of crépe de chine, whose 
sleeves have bands of satin and georgette and 
gold and red and white motifs on a cord sash 


when he takes a beautiful shade and paints 
it in all its subtle nuances. Such a frock 
is the Doucet model on page 50, with its 
over-dress of brown mousseline beaded in 
yellow, and its foundation of rust-colored 
crépe de chine, with rust-colored sleeves. 


The New Black of the Parisienne 


Judging from the smart Parisiennes seen 
at the Auteuil races, black, though not the 
dull black of the past season, still retains 
its vogue. Numerous black satin tailored 
frocks appeared with the bloused coats 
that fit the hips closely, or loose-swinging 
belted jackets, with smart pockets, while 
some jackets, which are fitted to the waist- 
line, flare in smart godets over the hips, 
in the style that was introduced by O’Ros- 
sen early in the season. The skirts worn 
with these jackets are moderately short 
and narrow, and usually have an over- 
lapping plait at the side to make walking 
easier. These frocks give an opportunity 
to wear the little touch of white to which 
the smart French woman is so partial 
this summer. 

In the millinery world too, black still 
remains a favorite, though very often 
black hats add plumes of bright red or 
some other brilliant color, or are piled high 
with loops of taffeta ribbon. Many all- 
black hats are also worn, and they are 
‘extremely smart although very scantily 
trimmed, most of them depending on the 
beauty of the material and their good lines. 


This attractive Peter Pan collar and cuff set of 
Canton crépe, bound in silk tape and embroidered 
with wool roses, $3.75. Lower left, white feather- 
stitched vestee and collar of organdy voile are $5.50 


Collar and cuff set of French cross-barred organdy 
with blue stitching and hand-embroidered, pastel- 
colored roses, $3.75. Organdy voile crochet-edged 
Bramley set with hand-painted beauty pins, $2.75 
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A girdle and matching hat-band of mercerized 
cord, with hand-woven medallions of hand- 
dyed silks in peasant colorings, may be 
bought separately. Girdle $6.50, hat-band $3.50 
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Wrap-around skirt of white, tan or gray wool Smart cape costume—u dress with a match- 
eponge, with or without fringe, is plaided in é 4 ing cape of navy blue or black Canton 
black with a touch of gold, $14.50. Hand- ¢ \ crépe combined with coin-dotted crépe de Chine, 
made blouse of white dimity, $5. Very WW ls i $69.50. Hat of quilted crépe de Chine 
smart is a corded silk hat in all colors, $5.75 faced. with matching straw, in all colors, $15 


Workmanship of high quality characterizes this 
hand-made blouse of fine batiste, that has cross- 
stitch embroidery in peasant colorings on the well- 
hiting collar and cuffs and on the center frill, $8.05 


Bags of hand-braided silk were inspired by 
the old rugs. A combination of black, tan and 
sapphire with cord is $11, while the bag 
in gold and two shades of blue is $9.75 





















































Follow the Fune Bride to 





girl, but to sweet sixteen it means 
graduation, and what to wear is the 
all-important question. 

This month we are showing three frocks 
that should solve some of her problems, for 
they cover the needs of the miss between 
fourteen and twenty, and there is a special 
frock for the girl between the ages of ten 
and fourteen. 

It is interesting to note how the style 
features of their elders manage to intro- 
duce themselves into these youthful 
models. For instance, we find the rose- 
petal panels that owe their inspiration to 
Vionnet, falling below the hem-line of the 
white crépe de Chine dress in the center, 
while soft, cascade panels ripple down the 
side of the crépe Georgette that is so 
beguilingly combined with moire ribbon. 

With the exception of the white voile 
frock, all these models come in various 
colors and are admirably adapted for 
bridesmaids’ frocks or for general wear. 

The cape dress, shown on the lower 
left-hand corner of the opposite page, is 
one of the most practical and usable styles 
that fashion has favored for some seasons 


J UNE means weddings to the grown-up 








Pin tucks encircle the skirt of a pretty frock 
of fine voile in white, orchid, coral, or Copenhagen 
blue that has the wide bateau neckline and a 
collar edged with Irish crochet pattern lace, $16.75 


A frock of crépe Georgette over silk makes a new 
use of moire ribbon by banding each smart tuck 
with it and has cascade panels falling below the 
hem. White, blossom, French blue, or navy, $29.50 


It was Vionnet who first introduced the rose 
petal trimming that encircles the sleeves and 
follows the panels of a frock of crépe de Chine 
that comes in white, orchid, coral, or maize, $39.50 





For the younger sister between 10 and 14 
we have chosen a frock of white crépe 
Georgette over silk, with picoted rufflings on 
skirt and sleeve and a belt of moire ribbon, $18.50 + 





Note:—The models on this and page 54 present 
excellent values. We shall be happy to buy them 
Jor you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
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Frocks That Graduate with Charm May -Also 
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past, and will fill many gaps in the ward- 
robe of a woman whose income is limited. 
It is admirably adapted for town wear 
and for traveling, and since the cape has 
helped us turn an indoor frock into an 
outdoor mode, the frock without the cape 
can be worn as an afternoon dress if desired. 
We are also illustrating a number of 
exceptionally dainty collar and cuff sets, 
which are entirely hand-made and hand- 
embroidered, though an infinite variety 
is shown in the tvpe of embroidery. The 
sets of the Peter Pan type are extremely 
useful to the girl who wears the slip-over 
high-neck sweater, as they can be worn 
in place of a blouse, and many find both 
blouse and sweater too hot for the summer. 
Two other delightful ideas are seen in the 
hand-woven girdle and hatband and in 
the hand-braided bags. The former are 
in line with the peasant type of decora- 
tion that is enjoying such a vogue, while 
the latter owe their inspiration to the 
hand-braided rugs of our grandmothers. 
They are braided in contrasting-colored 
silks, and forty-three yards of silk stripping 
go into the making, though the braided 
part measures only seven inches across. 


































charming knitted sport 

clothes could be, so that now 
they are not merely a vogue, but 
an established fashion. They may 
be wool, silk, or cotton; but there 
is something in their soft, subtle 
lines that is particularly pleasing 
to the American woman. 

Each season sweaters find new 
ways to be interesting, and this is 
achieved by unusual weaves or 
smart color combinations. For 
summer wear, very light weaves 
are largely featured. Both the 
tuxedo and the slip-over models 
sketched here depend solely on the 
block stitch design for their em- 
bellishment. The knitted silk 
dress—or rather the scarfed 
sweater with the matching skirt, 
for they can be bought separately 
—favors a combination of color, 
while the bathing suits are woven 
in solid color with embroidered 
designs or contrasting bindings. 


Piss first taught us how 


Of pure Organzine thread silk, in a wide 
variety of color combinations, a three- 
piece costume consisting of sweater with 
separate skirt and scarf costs about 
$70, or each may be bought separately 


PALMERKNIL 


SCHMIDT KNIT 


Both the wool slip-over “Gopher’’ sweater and the 
“Schmidt Knit” tuxedo of fiber silk with a braided 
sash are woven in a smart block stitch design. The 
latter can be bought for about $10.50 and the 
former, with long or short sleeves, for about $2.65 


A pure worsted Sacony Knit bathing suit, 
with Knickers attached and an unbreakable, in- 
visible waist-line, is piped and trimmed with con- 
trasting braid, and has a tiny pocket with a button 
flap. It may be bought for about $14.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE MODELS 
UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK NAME. IF HE 
DOES NOT CARRY THEM, WRITE GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING NATIONAL SHOPPING SER- 
VICE FOR THE NAME OF A DEALER IN 
YOUR TOWN OR LOCALITY WHO DOES 
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SACONY 


EVER have shoes and 
N stockings shown such a de- 
lightful diversity of styles, 
and the most encouraging feature 
is the disappearance of the too high 
heel and too narrow toe. Flat 
heels and round toes, especially in 
the fashionable strap and oxford 
models, are extremely good form 
and are delightfully youthful. The 
shoes that carry well-known trade- 
marks are designed under the 
supervision of an expert orthopedist 
to fit the foot correctly, while at 
the same time the fashion tenden- 
cies are carefully watched and new 
models constantly added. 
Stockings, too, have become more 
insistent in color and design. Drop- 
stitch patterns and clocks are very 
much favored, as are very sheer 
silks for evening and ribbed de- 
signs for sport wear. Beige and 
gray tones predominate for day 
wear and are worn largely with 
black and tan strap or open shoes. 


Embroidered polka-dots and contrasting- 
colored pipings emphasize the smart lines 
of this knitted bathing suit that buttons 
on the shoulders. Comes in black, brown, 
buff or navy, and costs about $10.75 


NAVYKNIT 
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A new Sorosis sport shoe of while buck- 
skin has the fashionable contrasting saddle 
and tip of black leather and costs about $11 













A silver-cloth strap slipper with medium 
heel costs about $10, while black patent 
slippers without buckles are about $12 





Onyx, Pointex heel, clocked silk stockings 
for evening cost from $3.50 to $5; a wool 
sport stocking, also clocked, is about $3.25 










NATIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Purchase Fifth Avenue Fashions in Your Own Lown 
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N illustrating merchandise that is known under its trademark name the length 
and breadth of the United States, Goop HousEKEEPING is endeavoring to help 
the woman who is far removed from the great shopping centers to fill her wants 
right in her own district. Here she has the advantage of being able to make her 
selections personally, while at the same time she has the guidance and help she is 
wont to expect of Goop HousEKEEpinc. We have personally seen the entire 
collection of the models of these manufacturers and have selected those that we 
consider the most interesting to our readers. In nearly every district there is one 
store that carries the trademark models illustrated, and in most cases if not actually 
in stock, they can be ordered through it. If they are unprocurable in your district, 
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however, we are glad to buy them for you in exactly the same way as we buy the i 
models shown in our New York Shopping pages, upon receipt of check or money-order i 
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Ask your dealer for these models under A smart strap shoe, that embodies all the 
their trademark name. If he does not carry points that have made Ground Grippers 
them, write Good Housekeeping National famous, costs about $10.50, while the good 
Shopping Service for the name of the lines of the Ease-All Arch-Sup porting oxford 
dealer in your town or locality who does appeal to well-dressed women at about $11 












Designed not only to fit the fashion but the 
foot, the A. E. Little oxford is a smart shoe; 
costing $12.50. The Arch Preserver strap 
shoe, in the favored combination of black 
patent and gray suede, is about $10.50 




















McCALLUM HOSE 
ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 


A. E. LITTLE 
SHOES 


The fine quality, all-silk, drop-slitch McCallum 
stocking comes about $3.50, the silk Van Raalte 
hose below, with mate-stripe top about $2.50, and 
the smart, ribbed-cotton, Gordon sport stocking 
(right), about $1, can be had in all colors 











VAN RAALTE HOSE 





CANTILEVER SHOES 
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RED CROSS SHOES 
GROUND GRIPPER GORDON HOSE 


SHOES EASE-ALL SHOES 

















There are many smart models of the Canti- 
lever shoe with the flexible shank. The 
two-strap model in white linen costs about 
$10.50 or in black or tan calf about $12. 
The white canvas oxford costs about $9 







The “Red Cross” is another shoe com- 
bining the season's correct fashions with 
the protective and corrective features for 
which it is renowned. The oxford in black 
or tan is about $8, and the boot about $8.50 








A SIMPLE COURSE 


IN DRESSMAKING 


The First Principles of Correct Sewing Are the Only Solid 
Foundations of Good Home Dressmaking 


COURSE in Dressmaking should 
A teach the making of necessary gar- 

ments for the family by easy meth- 
ods. In these busy times it is economy 
for the housewife to master all labor- 
saving devices, and the sewing machine, 
if intelligently used, is probably the 
greatest of these. Hand sewing need be 
used only when it is the best way to 
make or finish certain parts of an article 
or to add decorative touches. 

The course must be arranged in logical 
sequence so that each new lesson has for 
its foundation the preceding lesson or 
lessons. No garment or article should be 
suggested which has not had all the 
processes worked out in a definite way, 
so that even business women can find time 
to make at least some of their garments, 
or what is still better, keep in repair, 
alter, and make over clothing not originally 
made at home, thus saving the cost of 
material and having two garments for the 
price of one. 

The beginner should provide herself 
with the following simple equipment— 
thread of various weights, needles (sizes 
6 to 10), thimble, scissors, pins, tape line, 
yard-stick, and a good sewing machine 
with attachments. 

Every good sewing machine has a 
book of instructions which gives directions 
for its use. It is only necessary here to 
impress upon the inexperienced the impor- 
tance of consulting this book so that they 
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HIP LINE 


SELVAGE 


TER FRONT (FOLD) 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


Fig. 1 shows shape of skirt after extra 
material is cut off one side. Fig. 2 is a view 
of the cut side folded over on opposite selvage 


ELASTIC 
Fig. 8 


Fig. 7 is a cardboard marker with notches for dif- 
ferent measurements. Fig. 8 shows that part of 
the case where elastic has been run through and 
which has yet to he basted down and stitched 
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may thoroughly understand the mechan- 
ism of their machine. 

If they encounter any trouble in under- 
standing the workings, most of the sewing 
machine companies have service depart- 
ments or extension courses to which 
women can write for additional help. 
When learning to use a machine, it is a 
good idea to draw straight and curved 
lines on firm wrapping paper and stitch 
on these without thread. Then, when 
the machine is threaded, practice stitching 
on plain cloth until the machine is under 
control, and then on striped material, 
following the stripes closely. 

Dressmaking terms sometimes puzzle 
beginners. The cut edges are called the 
“raw” edges. Those finished in the loom 
are self edges or selvages, and are heavier 
than the body of the cloth and run length- 
wise of the material, with the warp. 
The warp threads are the foundation 
threads which are put into the loom first. 
Cloth is formed by a second set of threads 
passing over and under the warp threads 
at right angles; this is the filling, or woof 
thread. A piece of cloth cut off from 
selvage to selvage is called a width, 
breadth, or length. In cutting garments 
or articles for household use, cloth may 
be folded lengthwise with the warp, which 
is generally called the grain of the cloth, 
and most garments are cut with the grain; 
crosswise, from selvage to selvage, against 
the grain; parts of garments may be cut 


Fig. 4 


Fig. 3 shows uneven basting stitch, and Fig. 4 
is the pin basting placed far enough from edge 
of cloth to prevent interference with machine foot 


FOLD Ar BOTTOM 








CARDBOARD 
MARKER 


Fig. 9 shows cardboard marker used for turning 
up the hem. The notch is placed against the bot- 
tom edge and the marker exiended up on the skirt. 
Crease the material where the mark stops 


against the grain; or bias, either true or 
garment bias, according to the angle of 
the diagonal across the material. 


Problem I—Two-Piece Petticoat 

This two-piece petticoat forms a straight 
foundation for the slender silhouette of our 
outer garments. It can be made without 
a pattern, of crépe de chine, cambric, 
nainsook, chambray, pongee, sateen, satin, 
or silk. 

Measurements needed: 

1. Length. 

2. Waist. 

3. Hip, over largest part of figure. 
Notice number of inches from waist-line to 
hip. 

4. Width at bottom. 

Purchase two lengths of material, allow- 
ing on each for hems at top and bottom. 
To Cut: Fold material in half on crosswise 
thread. Pin together on the selvages and 
cut ends. The hip measure was taken on 
the hip-line, which is from six to eleven 
inches below the waist-line, according to 
the figure. Mark the hip-line across with 
pins, making it the same width as the 
width for the bottom of the skirt. Cut 
off extra material from bottom to hip-line, 
which will be on a straight line, then slant 
to waist-line 114 to 3 inches, according to 
the figure. See Fig. 1. Now fold over so 
that cut edge falls on opposite selvage. 
Pin it on the selvage from lower edge to 
hip-line. Smooth (Continued on page 166) 





Fig. 5 shows a plain seam. Fig. 6 demonstrates 
the French seam, showing material turned back 
over plain seam and stitched to cover raw edges 
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Fig. 12 


Fig. 10 Fig. 11 


Figs. 10, 11 and 12 give three views of a placket. 
The first shows a back placket; the second is the 


finished view of a placket made in the side seam; 


the third, the same placket on the wrong side 












UNE, the month of roses and inci- 
dentally of garden parties and 
weddings, calls for light, gay dresses, 
and smart summer frocks that can 
appropriately go shopping without feeling 
the heat. The first frock (J-4), has a 
delightfully Quakerish suggestion, with its 
cross-over fichu effect, and a new idea is 
expressed in the tunic, which like the fichu 
is detachable. The dress, of figured or 
dotted dimity, is made on very straight 
lines, with a somewhat fuller tunic of white 
organdy attached to an organdy sash which, 
like the fichu and cuffs, is piped with a bias 
binding to match the predominating color 
of the foundation. The frock can be of a 
solid color throughout if desired, and 
would be pretty in that delectable shade 
of apple green which has that peculiarly 
refreshing quality of always looking cool. 
Any light summer fabric, such as voile or 
dotted swiss, could be adapted to this 
model. ; 
This costume consists of a one-piece 
underdress, having one front and one back 
section, one sleeve, a tunic of two pieces 
with a seam down the center back, and a 
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A Quaker-like cross-over fichu and detachable 
panels of plain white organdy, bound in color, 


are the chief points of interest that accentuate 
this dainty frock of gay, figured dimity (J-4) 


A smart town or country costume (J-5), with 
a new vest and sleeve, could be made of Canton 
crépe or one of the new sport materials such as 
Golf-Spun, with demure white collar and cuffs 


Summer Lesson of 





Parisian Simp licity 


fichu, cuff, and sash of plain material. If 
of white organdy and figured dimity, this 
dress would cost about: 
3% yds. of 32 in. figured dimity at 65c per yd. . .$2.25 
24 yds. of 45 in. plain white organdy at 85c peryd. 2.1: 
6-yd. bolts of 54 in. bias binding at 22c per bolt. . 44 
$4.85 
J-5 makes an extremely practical street 
or traveling costume for this time of the 
year, and has the virtue of engaging sim- 
plicity that white collar and cuffs always 
seem to impart. It could be made of 
Canton crépe, linen, or jersey, in navy 
blue or the deep brick red which is so 
attractive this season, with the vestee, 
collar and cuffs of silk crépe or linen. In 
one of the new sport fabrics such as Golf- 
Spun it would make a delightful country 
frock. 

This is a two-piece model, consisting of 
one front and one back waist section, one 
sleeve, one vest and a two-piece skirt. Of 
Canton crépe, it would cost about: 

414 yds. of 40 in. Canton crepe, at $3.00 per yd. . $13.50 
1 yd. of 36 in. linen, at $1.50 per yd........... 1.50 
$15.00 


its companion frock (J-6), could be made 
of French blue linen and stitched with a 
deeper blue thread. This stitching, which 
was used a great deal in Paris this season, 
is a simple but effective way of trimming 
a plain washable frock, and if done in red 
on white linen, would also be very smart. 

This is a one-piece slip-over model, con- 
sisting of two fronts and one back section, 
one sleeve, and one collar. The dress 
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Interesting Designs forthe Home Dressmaker that Teach the 


in Four New Ways 


fastens at the left side of the front, just 
inside the band, which is white like the 
cuffs. Made of linen it would cost about: 


5 yds. of 36 in. linen, at $1.25 per yd........... $6.25 
¥4 yd. of 36 in. linen for applied band and cuffs, 


.t $1.25 per yd.. 53 





$6.88 

The fourth dress (J-7), is very simple 
and need not be expensive. The lace, 
which forms the collar, continues to below 
the bottom of the skirt, forming side 
panels, and the lace on the waist, skirt, and 
sleeves is put on in wide, straight bands. 
It would be lovely made of pale-yellow 
chiffon or georgette combined with a 
cream-colored lace, but any of the lighter 
shades would appear to advantage. 

The over-dress is in one piece, with one 
front and one back section, sleeve, and side 
panels. Perforations on the pattern mark 
where the lace should be inserted, and the 
vestee and neck are bias bound with self 


material. It would cost about: 
2 yds. of 40 in. georgette, at $2.00 peryd...... $ 4.00 
. Sue P 
5% yds. of 18 in. silk lace. at $2.95 per yd..... 16.23 
2% yds. of 40 in. silk messaline for lining, at 
BR WOE DES cis cesiewvestenanwacnest 5.00 
$25 .23 















A delightful morning or walking costume is this 
slip-over model of French blue linen with stitch- 
ings of a darker blue, with a smart vest effect 
and two neat belts that buckle at either side (J-6) 






Lace is daily growing in favor and a creation of 
maize-colored chiffon and cream lace would make 


a delightful frock for a bridesmaid, for an in- 


formal dinner gown or for garden- party wear (J-7) 
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NEEDLEWORK DEPARTMENT 
New Designs That Conspire to Carry Out the Paris 
Dictum of Embroidery on Summer Frocks 


HERE is no doubt that this is an em- 
broidery season. Every mail from 
abroad brings news of its vogue and prac- 
tically all the big Paris designers showed 
embroidery in some form at their recent 
openings. This month we are showing 
simple and effective designs that will help 
the home dressmaker to follow the mode. 


The fashionable embroidered effect is achieved by 
braiding in two colors. This model (J-1) may 
be of white serge or crépe braided in red and navy 
or navy with black and red braiding. (No. 1601) 





By Anne Orr 
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A gray wool, summer-weight sweater cleverly 
achieves its embroidered effect by being knitted 
in a drop-stitch design and introducing a con- 
trasting color at the right moment. (No. 1602) 


A very smart interpretation of the new bloused- 
back coat (J-2) is of gray crépe or Kasha cloth 
embroidered in a simple but effective satin-stilch 
design in navy with a touch of red. (No. 1603) 


Hot-iron patterns numbers 1601 and 
1603, 40c each; number 1604, 35c; number 
1602, directions for sweater, roc, may be 
obtained from Anne Orr, Good House- 
keeping. Paper patterns for dresses and 
coat, sizes 34 to 40, 60c each, and jn 
all other sizes, $1 extra, may be obtained 
from Good Housekeeping Fashion Service, 


A frock of dark blue linen (J-3) relies on band- 
ings of cream linen, embroidered in a smart cross- 
stitch design in delft blue, for embellishment, and 
attains a delightfully cool effect. (No. 1604) 
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Since Summertime 1s Playtime, Smart Frocks for Little 


Children Decide to be Comfortable and Gay 











(Left) Imported frock of white nainsook, with 
a square yoke and puff sleeves, is hand-made 
and hand-embroidered and comes in sizes for 
little ones of 6 months to 2 years, for $1.95 










Pink or blue dots on white dimity can be relied on 
to add to the gatety of any young woman between 
the tender ages of 1 and 3 years, as in this frock 
with its deep yoke and puff sleeves. It costs $3.95 


















A romper 2 to 4 years, $1.50, and a creeper 1 to 
2 years, $1.75, are both of chambray in pink, blue 
or tan. White.repp hat with facings of blue or 
pink, $1.45; white repp and lawn sunbonnet,$1.50 






















A romper of pink, blue, lavender, or buff cham- 
bray combined with white, has wide Pierrot pock- 
ets and a youthful embroidery of chickens. It may 
be bought for $1.50 in sizes from 2 to 4 years 


A checked gingham frock in red, blue, lavender, or 
green, has detachable pantalettes and plaited frill 
of whitelawn. Sizes 2 to 6, $1.95. Full-crowned 
hat of white repp trimmed in pink or blue, $1.50 











INSTRUCTIONS: 
These little dresses have been selected with care and 
present excellent values. We shall be glad to buy 
them for you upon receipt of check or money-order. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 















The pantalette frock is the most practical style for 
the ages between 2 and 6 vears. A model of while 
dimity with hand stitching of red and blue 
on collar, cuffs, vest, and panties is $5.05 














gingham, which continues to hold its place 
as one of the most wearable and launder- 
able fabrics. For the more strenuous 
activities, or for the seashore, the skirt is 





more practical each season, but 
being more practical does not mean 








(CG nore prac fashions are growing 





being less pretty. In fact, we are only 
just beginning to realize that bright colors 
are at their best on bright little people, 
and are alternating their white frocks with 
vivid red or yellow, orange or brilliant 
blue, so that the 1922 crop of children 
Is apt to look like a field of spring tulips 
In its most animated mood. 

White frocks, too, follow the mode of 
their larger contemporaries and are taking 
on a new significance by adding touches of 
gay colored embroidery, which is particu- 
larly smart this season in peasant designs. 

The pantalette frock—a slip-over dress 
with detachable panties neatly cuffed to 
the knee—is the most delightful play frock 
a child can have, and is ideally suitable for 
little girls between the ages of two and six. 
These are very often developed in checked 

























often dispensed with, as shown in the cham- 
bray romper in the center and in the gay 
suit with the embroidered chickens, which 
are typical of the more fanciful and femi- 
nine rompers that are being shown in the 
New York shops. 

For really ‘tiny children white will, of 
course, always reign supreme, and mothers 
will want to have these little frocks very 
fine and dainty, and if possible hand-made. 
The charming hand-made dress at the top 
of the page is remarkable value for $1.95. 

A washable hat is essential in summer, 
and undoubtedly the most satisfactory for 
very young children.: Repp hats, either 
white or colored, are inexpensive and can 
always be relied on to come from the 
laundry as fresh as when they were new. 
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Résumé of the Beginning 

ENTING her house was 

the first step in adven- 

turing for Olivia Gale. 

All her life had been 

spent in the sleepy little town 

of Medlow, and while her 

mother lived, she had been 

content. Now, alone in the 

world, with a competency to 

spend as she pleased, her 

young heart yearned for a new 

existence, where joy and ad- 

venture transformed plain liv- 

ing into something new and 
different. 

It was not in the person of 
her tenant, Major Olifant, 
that she was to find romance, 
though his culture and cour- 
tesy set a new standard of man 
for her. But later in the win- 
ter, when she had been in Lon- 
don long enough to absorb all 
the surface gaiety and to begin 
to find a lack even in the midst 
of parties and invitations and 
beaux such as she had never 
known in her little home, she 
met Major Olifant at the thea- 
ter. With him was a young 
man whom he introduced as 
Alexis Triona, the famous 
author of “Through Blood and 
Snow,” a diary of war expe- 
riences which had made the 
writer the most talked-about 
man in London. 

They made an appointment 
to call, and in the meantime, 
Olivia read again the book 
written by this strange, ap- 
pealing young man, whose face 
was still strained and drawn 
with the frightful experiences 
he had undergone. He inter- 
ested her and dazzled her as 
no one else had ever done. 

All that spring their friend- 
ship grew, and then, suddenly, 
they married, and departed 
for the summer to a tiny sea- 
side bungalow. There each 
day revealed more wonder 
and charms in her genius hus- 
band. Olivia was content. 

Four weeks went by before the first 
intrusion of the world into their honey- 
moon. Then a telegram arrived. Triona 
read it and stood still, then turned slowly, 
tearing the telegram into infinitesimal 
pieces and scattering them to the waves. 
It was from the Secret Service, he ex- 
plained, summoning him for a mission to 
Helsingfors at once. 

Olivia was brave. Trained by the war 
to the supremacy of England’s interests, 
she made no protest against his departure. 
All that week she dreamed of him on the 
long voyage, dreamed of the mystery and 
the greatness of him, speeding to the ends 
of the earth on strange and awesome ends. 

And all this while, Alexis Triona was 
nowhere near Helsingfors. He was in a 
dingy house in Tyneside. And the tele- 
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“You’re wet through. Let me get you a jacket.’’ Olifant moved to the bell, but Triona 


made a stride, almost menacing, toward him. 


Zhe 


By 


gram that summoned him had not been 
from the Foreign Office. It was in good, 
plain English, and it read, 

“Mother is dying. Come at once.” 

All that week before the funeral, he 
took stock of himself and of his life. There 
in his home, faced by his own people and 
his own name of plain John Briggs, he 
pondered on why he had done these 
things. His own life had been adven- 
turous beyond the wildest scope of imagi- 
nation. Why had he taken another name 
and written another man’s experiences as 
his own? It must have been the fasci- 
nation of the little black book. There 
was no other explanation. 

A wanderer from boyhood, he had 
finally found his place as chauffeur and 
courier to a Russian prince. The constant 


“What do you mean?” “What I say,” 
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William J. Locke 


travels of his employer fed his wanderlust, 
and constant association with him gave 
him a taste for literature such as few men 
ever knew. The war wrecked the fortunes 
of his patrons, and he fled. On the way, 
he passed the body of a man lying in a 
ditch. Why it should have held him he 
never knew. Bodies were common in 
Russian ditches in those days. But near 
it was a little black book, with sheets of 
the thinnest paper, and there, written in 
Russian, was a story of war experiences 
that thrilled and horrified him. 

Through all the vicissitudes of the war 
he clung to the little black book, through 
his enlistment with the British, and 
through the torpedoing of the boat on 
which he was going home. The book 


obsessed him. 








arrested him. ‘‘No—no. 


Don’t talk of jackets and foolery. 












































Olifant 


I’ve left Olivia.” 
cried Triona. “I’ve left Olivia. I’ve left her forever. I’m cutting myself out of her life” 


of TRIONA 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger 


When peace came, he found employment 
as a chauffeur, but all the time he was 
writing with all the power of his vivid 
imagination the story told in the little 
black book. 

After the burial of his mother, Triona 
went back to Olivia with the riddle of his 
actions still unsolved. ‘The summer ended, 
and the wanderlust began again to pursue 
him. They planned a trip, a glorious 
pilgrimage around the world. They talked 
of it, told every one they were going. 
Blaise Olifant came up to call on them and 
offered them his help in getting passports. 

[riona was struck dumb. He had 
never thought of passports. Here he was 
as Alexis Triona, with no papers, no 
records. Investigation would immediately 
Yet how could 


prove him an impostor. 


he account to Olivia for papers and records 
of his real war service under the name of 
John Briggs? It was impossible to recon- 
cile the truth with his false statements. 


XV 


UT for Olivia’s unquestioning faith 

in him Alexis would not have pulled 
through this passport quagmire. At every 
fresh lie he dreaded lest her credulity 
should reach the breaking point. For he 
had to lie once more, and this time with 
revulsion and despair. 

He began the abominable campaign the 
next evening after dinner. He had been 
absent all day on the vague plea of busi- 
ness. In reality he had walked through 
London and wandered about the docks, 





Ratcliffe Highway, the Isle of 
Dogs. He had returned physi- 
cally and spiritually worn out. 
Her solicitude smote him. It 
was nothing: a little worry 
that the sight of her would 
dispel. They dined and went 
into the drawing-room. She 
sat on the arm of his chair: 
“And now the worry, poor 
boy. Anything I can do?” 


He stared into the fire. “It’s 
our trip.” 

“Why, what has_ gone 
wrong?” 

“Everything,” he groaned. 


“But, darling!””—she gripped 
his shoulders—“‘What do you 
mean?” 

“T’m afraid it’s a beautiful 
dream, my dear. We must call 
it off.” 

She 
“Why?” 

“Tt’s far beyond our means.” 

She broke into her gay laugh 
and hugged him and called him 
a silly fellow. Hadn’t they 
settled all that side of it long 
ago. Her fingers were itching 
to draw checks. She had 
scarcely put pen to pink paper 
since their marriage. Hadn’t 
he insisted on supporting 
her? 

“And Ill go on insisting,” 
said he. “I’m not the man to 
live on my wife’s money. No, 
no—” with uplifted hand he 
checked her generous outburst. 
“T know what you’re going to 
say, sweetheart, but it can’t 
be done. I was willing for you 
to advance a certain amount. 
But I would have paid it back. 
Things are different now. Sud- 
denly different.”’ 

He writhed under the half- 
truths, the half-sincerities he 
was speaking. In marrying her 
his conscience absolved him of 
fortune seeking. It had been 
the pride of his Northumbrian 
blood to maintain his wife as 
she should be maintained out 
of his earnings. This draft on her fortune 
for the jaunt he had made up a Tyneside 
mind to repay. Given the passport, the 
whcie thing was as simple as signing a 
check. But no passports to be given, he 
had to lie. How else, in God’s name, to 
explain? 

“My dear,” said he in answer to her 
natural question, “‘there’s one thing about 
myself I’ve not told you. It has seemed 
quite unimportant. In fact, I had prac- 
tically forgotten it. But this is the story. 
During my last flight through Russia, a 
friend, one of the old Russian nobility, gave 
me shelter. He was in hiding, dressed as 
a peasant. His wife and children had 
escaped the revolution and were, he was 
assured, in England. He entrusted me 
with five hundred pounds in English 
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uttered a_ breathless 
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bank-notes which he had hidden in a reli- 
quary hanging around his neck, and which 
I was to give to his family on my arrival. I 
followed his example and hung the few 
paper roubles I had left, together with his 
money, round my neck. As you know, I 
was torpedoed. I was hauled-out of the 
water in shirt and drawers and landed 
penniless. The string of. the reliquary 
had broken, and all the money was at the 
bottom of:the North Sea. -I. went to every 
conceivable Russian Agency in London 
to get information about the Vronsky 
family. There was no.trace of them. I 
came to the conclusion that,they had never 
landed in England, and: today I found I 
was right. They hadn’t. They had dis- 
appeared off the face of the earth.” 
“Today?” queried Olivia. . ., 
“This .morning: .I had-,a letter, from 
Vronsky, forwarded by the publishers.” 
“Why . didn’t — you... tell:: me?” + cried 
Olivia: .‘‘I had an idea you weren’t quite 
yourself.” ae 
*“T didn’t want to worry you without due 
reason,” he. explained, .“and.I ‘was upset. 
It was'like a message.from the-dead.” For, 
not having heard of ‘him all this time, I 
concluded -he had perished, like so many 
others, at the hand of- the -Bolsheviks. 
Anyhow, .there. he was .alive in a, little 
hotel in Bloomsbury... Of ‘course I had to 
go and rout him out.” ~~. , 
“Naturally,” said Olivia. 
“Well, I found him., -He had 
managed to escape, with the usual 
difficulties, and was now about to 
search. Europe for his family,” 
“What a terrible. quest!” said 
Olivia with a shudder. ~° -~) - 
“Yes. It’s awful, isn’t it? re- 
plied ‘Triona.in a _ voice - of- deep 
feeling, already half beginning him- i 
self to believe in the genuineness \| 
of his story. “I spent a-heartrend- 
ing day with him. He had expect- 
ed to find his family in England.” 
“But you wrote to him—’’ 
“Of course. But how many let- 
ters to Russia veach their destina- 
tion? Their letters, too, have mis- | 
carried or been seized. He hasn’t | 
had news of them since they left | 











The Tale of Triona 


without resources, he referred to his five 
hundred pounds. That’s where you and I 
come in. He entrusted me with the 
money, and the accident of losing it could 
not relieve me of the responsibility—could 
it?” 

He glanced a challenge. 
ness waved it aside. 

“Good heavens, no!” 

“Well, I took him to my bank and gave 
him the five hundred pounds in Bank of 
England notes. So, my dear, we’re five 
hundred pounds to the bad on our balance 
sheet—and we'll have to put off our trip 
round the world to more prosperous 
times.” 

Although,.woman-like, she tried at first 
to kick against the pricks, parading the 
foolish fortune lying idle at the bank, that 
was the end of the romantic project. Her 
common-sense asserted-itself.- Five “hun- 
dred pounds,:,for folk in. their. position, 
was a vast sum of money. She resigned 
herself with laughing: grace to the inevi- 
table and poured on her husband all the 
consolation for disappointment that her 
heart could;devise. * Their pleasant life 
went on. = Deeply interested in Vronsky, 
she questioned him from time to’ time. 
Had -he no news of the tragic wanderer? 
At last, in February, he succumbed to the 
temptation to finish for ever. with these 
Frankenstein monsters. He came ‘home 


Her upright- 





Afterward 
By Mary Lee Chastain 


N acorner of her trunk I came on them, 
Her little treasures, pitiful and few: 


| 


A fancy handkerchief, perfume, a string of 


beads. 
The hot tears came because I never knew— 


I never knew she wanted pretty things, 
So worn she was, yet always seeming glad. 
I pray the angels, dear, are giving you 


The pretty, useless things you never had. 





the pride of success and the certainty of 
their love. And the next day Olivia said: 

“If we can’t go round the world, at any 
rate let us have a holiday. Let us go to 
Paris. We can afford it.” 

And Triona, who for months had fore- 
seen such a reasonable proposal, replied: 
“T wish we could. I’ve been dreaming of 
it for a long time. In fact—I didn’t tel] 
you, but I went to the Foreign Office a 
fortnight ago.” 

She wrinkled her brow: ‘“What’s the 
Foreign Office got to do with it?” 

“They happen to regard me as an ex- 
ceptional man, my dearest,” said he. 
“Y’m still in the Secret Service. I tried 
last summer to get out of it, but they 
overpersuaded me, promising not to worry 
me unduly. One can’t refuse to serve 
one’s country at a pinch, can one?” 

“No. But why didn’t you tell me?” 

She felt hurt at being left out in the cold, 
She also had a sudden fear of the elusive- 
ness of this husband of hers, hero of s0 
many strange adventures and _ interests 
that years would not suffice for their com- 
plete revelation. She remembered the 
dug-up Vronsky romance, in itself one that 
might supply the ordinary human being 
with picturesque talk for a lifetime. And 
now she resented this continued association 
with the Foreign Office which he thought 
he had severed on his return from Finland. 

“T never imagined they would 
want me again after what I told 
them. But it seems they do. You 
know the state of things in Russia. 
Well—they may send me, or they 
may not. At any rate, for the 
next few months I am not to leave 
the country.” 

“T call that idiotic,” cried 
Olivia indignantly. “They could 
get at you in Paris just as easily 
as they could in London.”’ 

“They’ve got the whip hand, 
confound them,” replied Triona. 
“They grant or refuse passports.” 

“The Foreign Office is a beast!” 
said Olivia. ‘“I’d like to tell them 
what I think of them.” 

“Do,” said he with a laugh, 
“but don’t tell anybody else.” 








ail 





She believed him. He breathed 





Petrograd.” = 

Carried away by the tragedy of 
this hunt for a lost family, Olivia 
forgot the reason for its recital. She ques- 
tioned; Triona responded, his picturesque 
invention in excited working. He etched 
in details. Vronsky’s declension from the 
ruddy, plethoric gentleman, with good- 
humored Tartar face, to the gaunt, hollow- 
eyed gray-beard, with skinny fingers on 
which the nails grew long. The gentle 
charm of the lost Madame Vronsky and the 
beauty of her two young daughters, Vera 
and Sonia. The faithful mowjik who had 
accompanied them on their way and 
reported that they had sailed on the Olger 
Danske from Copenhagen for London. He 
related their visit to Lloyds, where they 
had learned that no such ship was known. 
Certainly, at the time of the supposed 
voyage, it had put into no British port. 
Vronsky was half mad. No wonder. 

“Why did you leave him? Why didn’t 
you bring him here?” asked Olivia, her 
eyes all pity and her lips parted. 

“T tried. He wouldn’t come. He must 
begin his search at once—take ship for 
Denmark ... Meanwhile, dearest,” he 
said after a pause, “being practically 


one afternoon and, after kissing her, said 
with a gay air: 

“T found a letter at Decies Street”— 
the house of his publishers—“‘from whom do 
you think? From Vronsky. Just a few 
lines. He tracked his family to Palermo, 
and they’re all as happy as can be. How 
he did it he doesn’t say, which is discon- 
certing, for one would like to know the ins 
and outs of his journeyings. But there’s 
the fact, and now we can wipe Vronsky off 
our slate.” 

In March the novel appeared. Re- 
viewers lauded it enthusiastically as a new 
note in fiction. 

The freshness of subject, ovtlook, and 
treatment appealed to the vastly: superior 
youth, the disappointed old, and the 
scholarly and conscientious few who write 
literary criticism. The great firm of pub- 
lishers smiled urbanely. Repeat orders on 


a gratifying scale poured in every day. 
Triona took Olivia to Decies Street to 
hear from publishing lips the splendid 
story. They went home in a taxicab, their 
arms around each other, intoxicated with 





again. The difficulty was over 

for the present. Meanwhile he 
called himself a fool for not having ‘given 
her this simple explanation months ago. 
Why had he racked his conscience with the 
outrageous fiction of the Vronskys? 

About this time, too, in her innocence, 
she raised the question of his technical 
nationality. It was absurd for him to 
continue to be a Russian subject. A son 
of English parents, surely he could easily 
be naturalized. He groaned inwardly at 
this fresh complication and cursed the 
name of Triona. He put her off with 
vague intentions. One of these days . . . 
there was no great hurry. 

She persisted. “It’s so unlike you,” 
she declared, uncomprehending. ‘You 
who do things so swiftly and vividly.” 

“I must have some sort of papers 
establishing my identity,” he explained. 
“My word won’t do. We must wait till 
there’s a settled government in Russia to 
which I can apply. I know it’s an un- 
satisfactory position for us both, but it 
can’t be helped.” He smiled wearily. 
“You mustn’t reproach me.” 

“Reproach you—my dearest—?” 
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‘‘My dear Mrs. Briggs—”’ 


“Pardon me,”’ Alexis interrupted hastily, “‘but that’s not my name. 


SON HANAN ANETTA NATHAN NE ARENA ALT TN 


It was literally a 


nom de guerre. My name is Triona.’’ Wedderburn stared at him. ‘“The famous chap I was asked to meet tonight?”’ 


The idea shocked her. She only had 
grown impatient of the intangible Russian 
influences that checked his freedom of 
action. Sometimes she dreaded them, not 
knowing how deep or how sinister they 
might be. Secret agents were sometimes 
mysteriously assassinated. He laughed 
at her fears. But what else, she asked 
herself, could he do but laugh? She was 
not reassured. 

The naturalization question settled for 
an indefinite time, he felt himself once 


more in clear water. Easter came and 
went. 

“Tf I don’t move about a little, I shall 
die,” he said. 

“Let us move about a lot,” said Olivia. 
“Let us hire a car and race about Great 
Britain.” 

He waxed instantly enthusiastic. She 
was splendid. Always the audacious one. 
A car—a little high-powered two-seater. 
Just they two together. Free of the high 
road! If they could find no lodgings at 


inns, they could sleep beneath the hedges. 
They would drive anywhere, losing their 
way, hitting on towns with delicious un- 
expectancy. The maddest motsr tour 
that was ever unplanned. 

In the excitement of the new idea, the 
disappointment over the prohibited foreign 
travel vanished from their hearts. Once 
more they contemplated their vagabondage 
with the single-mindedness of children. 

“We'll start tomorrow,” he declared. 

“Tomorrow (Continued on page 147 ) 
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The Department commends the 
use of these recipes to you 


When You Serve Five o’ Clock Tea 


By 


HETHER afternoon tea is a 
regular meal or an occasional 
party, it is a delightful 
function. One of its greatest 
advantages is the opportunity for 
showing hospitality which it affords to 
those who by reason of limited service 
or not overdeep purses can not entertain 
in a more formal manner. I have in 
mind a delightful hostess whose in- 
creasing family cares and numerous 
school and college expenses have cut out 
formal entertaining. Afternoon tea is 
her opportunity, and so pleasant has she 
made her five o’clocks, so well worth while 
the talk, and so dainty and different the 
simple food which she offers her guests, 
that her pretty living-room is not’ only a 
neighborhood rendezvous, but a constant 
meeting place for friends and acquaintances 
living at a distance. Let us, then, bring 
out our tea wagons and tables, see that 
we have on hand always a few simple 
dainties, and resolve habitually to offer 
our callers at this hour the refreshment 
of a hot, perfectly-made cup of tea. 

If mistress is also maid, it will be worth 
while, after luncheon, to see that the tea 
tray and everything needed are in readi- 
ness. It makes all the difference in the 
world as to the hospitable ease with which 
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Florence Spring 


Chicken Salad in Cream Cakes 


we offer our friends afternoon tea, if every- 
thing is at hand. If a daughter or femi- 
nine housemate can be on duty, all is easy. 
If not, see to it every afternoon that the 
kettle is on the front of the stove, and the 
tea things and the little treats either ready 
on the tray or conveniently obtainable. 
If afternoon tea is a regular function, the 
tray should always be set in advance, as a 
matter of course. 

Afternoon tea is the generic term, but 
we all know how delightful is the inviting 
fragrance of the steaming coffee urn at this 
hour. Perhaps we can plan to offer our 
friends coffee on occasional regular days, 
which, I assure you, will be eagerly re- 
membered. I should advise a percolator 
instead of kitchen-made coffee, as the 


aroma of the bubbling, hot beverage 
is irresistible, appealing to all senses. 
Cocoa and chocolate are also delicious 
at this hour. See to it, when you offer 
them, that a bonbon dish of marsh- 
mallows is an accompaniment. Top 
each cup with one. 
When preparing to serve tea, stick 
a lemon with a few cloves before slicing 
it, including a clove or two in most of 
the slices. Put an orange on the tea 
tray also, and try the experiment of 
rubbing a cube of sugar over the peel 
before adding it to a cup of your creamed 
tea. To some tastes it is most appealing. 
Whatever sandwiches, cakes, or other 
dainties are served, delicate crackers are 
always in demand and preferred to sweets 
by many. Perfection Buttered Crackers 
are made as follows: Select dainty, round 
crackers which may be purchased in a box. 
Arrange them in a shallow pan and just 
before serving pour melted butter over 
them, brushing them a bit that they may 
be entirely covered. Set them in the oven 
until very hot and slightly browned. If 
cheese is liked, arrange dainty, round 
crackers in the pan and lay on each a thin 
slice of American cheese, sprinkle with 
paprika, and set in the oven until the 
cheese is melted. Grated cheese may be 
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In all recipes on these 
pages the flour called for 
represents flour first sifted 
and then measured level 
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used if desired. Cheese and Olive Crackers 
are very tempting. Spread any sort of 
dainty cracker with cream cheese which 
has been beaten up with cream or milk, 
and ring the edges with thin slices of 
pimiento olives. Thin rounds of Boston 
brown bread, which has been steamed in 
baking-powder tins, may be substituted 
for the crackers. 

Sandwiches are even more popular than 
cakes or crackers. They may be made 
beforehand, arranged .on plates, covered 
with a napkin wrung out in cold water, 
and set in a cold place. Savory Tuna 
Filling is among the best of the fish fillings. 
To one-half of a small can of finely-flaked 
tuna fish add one tablespoonful each of 
lemon juice and chili sauce, a few drops 
of Worcestershire sauce, salt to taste, and 
enough mayonnaise to make of the right 
consistency to spread. A delicious Pi- 
quant Filling is made by mixing with 
catchup or chili sauce as much grated 
cheese as it will take up. Any of the 
above sandwiches are delicious toasted 
and served hot; when so doing, cut the 
bread a little thicker. 

Ribbon Sandwiches are very ornamental 
for an occasion. Cut two slices each of 
graham and white bread at 
least half an inch thick; spread 
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toasting, sprinkling with grated cheese, 
and setting in a hot oven until the cheese 
melts. Serve very hot. A delicious Quick 
Muffin, almost equally tempting split and 
buttered or toasted, is made as follows: 
Beat one egg well, add one-half cupful of 
sugar and one teaspoonful of salt, and beat 
again. Then add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one cupful of milk, and one 
and three-fourths cupfuls of bread flour 
and three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
measured and sifted together. Beat well 
and bake in greased muffin rings on a hot 
griddle. 

Tiny Baking Powder Biscuit—the tinier, 
the better—split, buttered, and served hot, 
are both attractive and most savory. 
Here is a secret: If made and buttered 
in the morning and heated quickly in a 
closely-covered pan, one could never dis- 
cover that they were not freshly baked. 
A bit of jam or half a teaspoonful of any 
piquant filling may be inserted at the last 
minute, if you like. Savory Baking 
Powder Biscuit are piquant and new. 
Make them a bit ‘shorter’ than 
usual, and just before they are re- 
quired, split, insert thin slices of 
cheese, sprinkle with paprika, and set 


LENT BY LORD & TAYLOR 


This combination tea ser- 
vice proves both attractive 
and useful for afternoon 
tea, cake, and sandwiches 






in a hot oven until the cheese is melted. 

When we come to cakes, attractive sug- 
gestions are so numerous as to make choice 
difficult. As a general rule afternoon tea 
cakes should be delicate and dainty rather 
than heavy and rich—although I grant 
you that the deadly but delicious thick 
chocolate cake decorated with rich, black 
frosting as thick as itself will be imme- 
diately chosen if offered; but such indul- 
gence is fatal to the enjoyment of the 
dinner following. 

For Rich Small Tea Cakes cream together 
one-third cupful of butter and one-half 
cupful of sugar. Then add one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of milk and two beaten 
egg-yolks. Beat well, add one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and one-third teaspoon- 
ful of mace,and fold in twoegg-whites stiffly 
beaten. Last, add three-fourths cupful of 
pastry flour, one-half teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt measured and sifted together. Bake 
in small tins at 375° F. for twenty minutes 
or until done. These tea cakes are much 
like pound cakes and require no frosting. 
The tops may be dipped in powdered or 
granulated sugar if desired. 

Nut Wafers are always popular and 

delicious. Cream together one- 
fourth cupful of butter and 








liberally with butter and press 
firmly together, alternating the 
graham and white slices, first | 
laying at right angles to the 
surface to be sliced alternate 
narrow strips of red and green 
sweet pepper. Trim off the 


the four slices. The regular 
flecks of the bright red and 
green are very attractive. | 

Mushroom Sandwiches are 
among the best for an occasion 
for which a variety of elaborate 
sandwiches is needed. Mince | 
a few mushrooms fine and cook 
in a little butter for five min- || 
utes or until done; then add two 
or three tablespoonfuls of milk 
or cream and thicken with a 
little flour and butter cooked 
together until of the consistency 
of a spreading paste. 

Dried Beef Sandwiches are 
delicious. Mince the beef fine, 
moisten with mayonnaise, and 
spread sparingly between thin 
slices of buttered bread. | 

Toasted English Muffins are 
hard to beat, and the muffins 
themselves may be home-made 
Irom some of the bread dough 








CANNING! 


. | “THE canning season is on, and 
crusts and slice thinly through = every housewife who wishes 
to conserve the summer’s garden |, 
surplus should begin at once. | 
Proper equipment and correct 
procedure are essential to a perfect- | 
ly canned product. | 
letin, ‘‘Canning by Safe Methods,’’ 
be your guide, for in it are our | 
tested directions for canning fruits | 
and vegetables whether by the hot | 
water bath, condensed steam, steam 
pressure, or oven method. : 
the safe side: send fifteen cents in 
stamps in order that one of these || 
bulletins may be yours. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 
West 39th St., New York City 


So let our bul- 


Be on 


Address 


= one-half cupful of sugar. Add 
two egg-volks well beaten; 
then add one cupful of pastry 
flour, one teaspoonful of baking- 
powder and one-fourth tea- 
r spoonful of salt measured and 

sifted together, and the grated 
| rind of half an orange. Last, 
fold in two egg-whites stiffly 
beaten and three-fourths cupful 
of ccarsely-chopped walnuts, 
pe?nuts, or pecans. Drop by 
Lali-teaspoonfuls on greased 
tins and place a half-nutmeat in 
the center of the top if desired. 
| Bake at 400° F. until done. 
1 Brownies share the constant 
popularity of the Nut Wafers. 
Cream together one-fourth cup- 
ful of butter and one cupful of 
sugar. Add two eggs well 
beaten and two squares of 
melted chocolate. Measure and 
sift together one-half cupful of 
pastry flour and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of baking-powder 
and add to the mixture, to- 
gether with one-half cupful of 
chopped nutmeats. Bake at 
350 F. for thirty minutes or 
until done. Remove, and cut 
into squares or long, narrow 
strips, using a sharp knife. 








on baking day. Try splitting, —— 
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All illustrations used on the Insti- 
tute pages are photographed by 
the Bradley & Merrill Studios 


Orange baskets, filled with dates, 
walnuts, and coconut, then frost- 
ed, make this Delmonico Specia} 


Fruity Desserts—-Easy to Make 


By Conklin and Partridge 


Every Recipe Tested by the Department of Cookery 


EISURE to pursue her own inter- 
ests is one of the most valued 
possessions of the modern house- 


wife. For this reason, desserts 
that are quickly prepared have a wide and 
well-deserved popularity at the present 
time. A dessert that may be made several 
hours before serving is also a great aid to 
the woman who prepares her own meals. 
These delicious desserts, including those 
served both hot and cold, make no sacri- 
fice of flavor or tempting appetite appeal 
by the simplicity and ease of preparation. 
There are new touches to dishes made of 
jamiliar ingredients, and new ingredients 
that give a dash of originality to old 
favorites. 

A dessert that requires no cooking is 
called by the exotic name of Arabian 
Ambrosia. Measure two cupfuls of dates. 
Wipe them carefully with a damp cloth 
and then remove the pits. Cut the dates 
into pieces and combine with one cupful 
cf walnut-meats chopped coarsely and one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice. Arrange 
in sherbet glasses and top with a spoonful 
of whipped or marshmallow cream. 

An equally delicious tropical dish is 
South Sea Delight. To make this, peel 
six large, ripe bananas and cut them in 
halves lengthwise. Arrange the halves of 
bananas side by side in layers in a shallow, 
buttered baking-dish. Mix together the 
juice of one large orange and one-fourth 
cupful of light-brown sugar and pour over 
the banana layers. Combine one-fourth 
cupful of fine, dried bread-crumbs and 
one-fourth cupful of shredded coconut 
and sprinkle over the top of the bananas. 
Bake at 4yoo° F. until the bananas are 
tender: and the coconut is 
brown. Serve at once. 

Porcupine Pears are a 
pleasant variation of canned 
pears and are simply pre- 
pared. Use the large variety 
of pears canned in halves 
and drain the sirup from 
them. Stick the rounding 


side of each pear half with salted almonds, 
giving the appearance of a prickly pear. 
Arrange two or three halves of pears, 
according to their size, in each individual 
serving-dish and pour some of the sirup 
around them. If desired, two pear halves 
may be secured together by means of 
toothpicks and the surface covered with 
the salted almonds. Salted peanuts may 
be used instead of almonds and are just 
as delicious and less expensive. Halve 
the peanuts and insert the pointed end 
in the pears. 

Chocolate Charlotte may be made with 
either fresh or stale cake or lady fingers. 
Line a serving-dish with slices of cake or 
lady fingers. Beat one and one-half cup- 
fuls of cream until thick and add one-half 
cupful of sifted, powdered sugar and one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla. Soak one 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in 
one-fourth cupful of cold water and dis- 
solve over boiling water. Add to the 
whipped cream, beating constantly. To 
one-half of the whipped cream mixture 
add three tablespoonfuls of cocoa and pour 
on the cake. Over this pour the rest of 
the whipped cream. Chill and _ serve. 
To vary the serving, the cocoa-flavored 
whipped cream may be spread between 
two layers of plain or sponge cake and the 
white cream put on top. Then sprinkle 
with chopped walnuts or almonds. Stand 
in a cool place for fifteen minutes before 
cutting and serving. 

Hawaiian Delight calls for grated pine- 
apple, which may be fresh or canned. 
Measure and sift together one and one- 
half cupfuls of pastry flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking-powder, one-half teaspoonful 


South Sea Delight, Peaches 
Franconia Style, and Por- 
cupine Pears suggest only 
in part the daintiness of 
these fruity dessert dishes 


of salt, and one tablespoonful of sugar. 
Beat one egg until light and to it add 
three-fourths cupful of milk and one 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Add 
gradually to the dry ingredients, stirring 
constantly. Beat well, spread in a greased 
pan, and sprinkle the top with a mixture 
of one tablespoonful of sugar and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. Bake 
at 400° F. for twenty minutes. Cut in 
squares and serve hot with the grated 
pineapple over it. 

Delmonico Special is unusually attrac- 
tive when garnished and ready for serving. 
Select six oranges of medium and uniform 
size, having a clear, golden skin and few 
seeds. Cut a slice from the end of each 
orange and then carefully remove the 
pulp, using a sharp knife. Discard all the 
tough membrane. Mix the pulp with 
one-half cupful of cleaned chopped dates, 
one-half cupful of chopped walnut-meats, 
and one-half cupful of shredded coconut. 
Refill the orange shells, dividing the mix- 
ture among the six oranges. Beat one 
egg-white until stiff, add one-fourth cupful 
of sifted, powdered sugar, and arrange on 
top of the oranges. Brown at 300° F. 
Serve warm. 

Jam Fritters utilize left-over bread, or 
they may be made from fresh bread if 
desired. Cut twelve slices of bread about 
one-quarter of an inch thick and then cut 
into rounds, using a cooky or biscuit 
cutter. Spread the rounds of bread with 
any flavored jam or jelly and place two 
together as in making sandwiches. Beat 
one egg light; add one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice and one-fourth cupful of cold 
water, continuing the beating until well 

mixed. Quickly dip each 
sandwich in the egg mixture 
and brown in a_ frying 
pan in which three table- 
spoonfuls of butter have 
been melted. 

Canned peaches assume a 
new and attractive guise 
when served in Franconia 
Style. To the sirup drained 
(Continued on page 198) 
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PRING vegetables have surely more 
of an allure than those of any other 
season—always excepting — corn, 
which to most people forms an in- 

dividual class allitsown. Spring and early 
summer are the exclusive seasons for as- 
paragus, that aristocrat among vegetables, 
and this yields its scepter only to the green 
pea—that prince of good fellows, which 
when it first begins to give forth its suc- 
culent and delicious crop, according to the 
autocratic market-garden man, says finis 
to asparagus cutting. 

Harlequin of Early Vegetables. Select 
new peas, tiny onions, beets, and new car- 
rots diced the size of peas. Cook them in 
boiling, salted water, using as little of the 
water as possible and letting it boil away 
toward the end of the cooking; save all 
drained off to add to soup. Also cook one 
or two dozen stalks of asparagus of uniform 
length. When all are done, skin and dice 
the beets finely. Arrange the stalks of 
asparagus in a cross on a flat platter or 
chop plate and place each vegetable, after 
seasoning well with salt, pepper, and 
melted butter, in a quarter-division formed 
by the asparagus. Place in the center a 
rosette of mashed potato topped by a sprig 
of parsley. Four French chops may be 
used for the dividing lines, if wished, mak- 
ing an attractive “one-piece” meal. 

-Left-overs may be utilized in making 
Omelet with Spring Vegetables. Make a 
three-egg omelet, beating yolks and whites 
separately and adding to the yolks one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one-fourth teaspoonful 
paprika, and three tablespoonfuls of milk 
with which is mixed one teaspoonful of 
flour. Fold in the stiffly-beaten egg-whites 
lightly, pour into a hot frying-pan con- 
taining two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
and cook slowly until the bottom is deli- 
cately browned and the omelet is light and 
pulty; then place in a warm oven for a few 
minutes until the top of the omelet is dry. 
Crease the center with a knife, and before 
folding over, place in the middle of one 












The Season’s First Vegetables 


All Tested in the Institute Kitchen 


By Florence Taft Eaton 


side a few spoonfuls of any highly-seasoned 
buttered or creamed vegetables. Fold 
over, slip on a hot platter, garnish, and 
serve at once. A tomato or cheese sauce 
may be poured around the omelet, if 
wished. 

Peas and Onions are a_ delicious 
combination. Cook new peas and tiny 
onions separately in boiling, salted water; 
drain and combine. For two cupfuls of 
the vegetables combined in any proportion 
desired, melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in a saucepan. Add the vegetables; shake 
lightly until well buttered and very hot. 
Add one-fourth teaspoonful of sugar and 
more salt if needed. Instead of the butter, 
three or four tablespoonfuls of very thick 
cream may be used; this gives a different 
and delicious flavor. 

Jellied Asparagus Salad. Arrange cooked 
and salted asparagus tips, or tender as- 
paragus cut into two-inch pieces, in in- 
dividual molds which have been wet in 
cold water. Fill the molds with a well- 
seasoned tomato gelatin mixture made 
according to any good recipe. Put in the 
refrigerator until cold and set. Unmold 
on nests of white lettuce arranged on a flat 
serving dish. Garnish, if desired, with 
tender stalks of cooked asparagus and 
serve with mayonnaise. 

Luncheon Pepper Pot makes an excel- 
lent main dish for the occasional cool day 
in early summer. Place in a kettle one 
quart of consommé, bouillon, or any clear, 
strong soup. Add one pint of water to 
allow for boiling away, and four table- 
spoonfuls each of shredded carrot, green 
pepper, and celery. Cook until the vege- 
tables are tender and season highly to 
taste with salt, paprika, and a dash of 
cayenne pepper. Divide into four portions 
at serving time and put into individual 
casseroles or soup bowls. Have ready four 
rounds of toast, on each of which has been 
melted and lightly browned in a hot oven 
a thin slice of cheese. Lay one in each 
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casserole, place a poached egg on each, 
sprinkle with salt, paprika, and pepper, 
and dot with butter. Serve at once. 

Savory Spinach and Ham. Ask for one 
pound of thinly-sliced ham from the small 
end of the shank, this being less expensive 
than the larger part and just as good for 
this purpose; this should include some fat. 
Crisp rapidly in a hot frying-pan and 
remove to the center of a hot platter. 
Pour into the pan one cupful of thick, rich 
tomato sauce and stir until boiling, scrap- 
ing off all the “‘brown.”” Meantime, mix 
two cupfuls of finely-chopped cooked spin- 
ach with one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of sugar, and one beaten egg. Form into 
egg-shaped balls; place in a greased pan, 
sprinkle the tops with grated cheese, allow- 
ing about one teaspoonful for each ball, 
and brown lightly in a very hot oven, 500° 
F. Arrange around the ham as a border. 
Pour the tomato sauce around, not over, 
the ham, and serve all very hot. 

Even though spinach may have appeared 
frequently on our winter table, neverthe- 
less it is so healthful and delicious as still to 
prove one of our favorite spring and early 
summer products. Spinach Salad is an 
excellent warm weather dish using this 
vegetable. Cook spinach in its own juices 
until tender and rub through a coarse 
colander or chop fine. To two cupfuls 
add one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of sugar; press it into oiled 
individual molds and set in a cold place to 
chill. When required, unmold on white 
lettuce leaves on which have been laid 
rounds—a little larger in diameter than 
the molds of spinach—cut from slices of 
cold tongue or ham. Prepare a dressing 
of thick.mayonnaise with which has been 
mixed at the last moment a small propor 
tion of drained piccalilli or a tablespoonful 
each of chopped olives and whole capers. 
Top each mold with a teaspoonful of the 
dressing and use more as a garnish. 

6¢ 




















VERY housekeeper, whether her 
source of fuel is coal, gas, elec- 
tricity or oil, can broil meat and 
broil it well. Broiling is but an- 

other way of roasting those cuts of meat 
which have a broad, flat surface such as 
steaks, chops, or cutlets. And in broil- 
ing them the heat must beso intense that 
the meat surface is quickly seared, the 
pores sealed and every particle of flavor 
and rich juices imprisoned. 

Select as first choice for broiling either 
porterhouse, sirloin, tenderloin, or short 
steaks, and as second choice, top round or 
chuck. Have your butcher cut the steaks 
from one to one and one-half inches thick. 
If you are to broil by gas, preheat the 
broiler oven with the broiling pan in posi- 
tion for about ten minutes, having the 
burners on full. Meanwhile, wipe the 
steak carefully with a cloth wrung out in 
cold water, and cut off any superfluous 
fat, leaving a ring of fat around the 
steak. 

At the end of the ten minutes, 
remove the broiling pan and grease 
the rack well with a piece of this 
fat. Then lay the steak in the 
center of the rack with the skin or 
fat side on the outside toward the 
front, using a broad spatula or fork 
pierced into the fat that no juices 
may be lost. The steak is placed 
with the fat side out, so that when 
it is turned, the melting fat will 
run on the meat instead of into the 
pan. After the steak is in position, 
return the broiling pan to the oven, 
placing it as near the heat as pos- 
sible without actually coming in 
direct contact with the flame. 

Broil the steak for two minutes 
on one side, then turn and broil 
for two minutes on the other side. 
Repeat this until the steak is done. 
Always sear the meat uniformly on 
both sides. If broiled wholly on 
one side before turning, the juices 
come to the top, and in turning 
the meat the juices drop into the 


When broiling by gas wipe the steak 
and remove all superfluous fat. Pre- 
heat the broiler oven for ten minutes 
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pan. From twelve to fifteen minutes is 
sufficient broiling for a rare steak. If 
the steak is preferred well done, broil it 
four minutes on each side, turning every 
two minutes, with the burners on full. 
Then lower the flame about half and com- 
plete the broiling, turning as above. In 
turning the steak, use a fork, but place 
it in the extreme edge of the fat, because 
if the meat surface is pierced, the rich 
juices will run out. 

When the steak is broiled sufficiently, 
remove it to a hot platter, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and place a lump of butter 
in the center or pour over it a little of the 
drippings in the pan and serve at once. 
The steak should be puffed and elastic from 
the confined steam of the juices, the sur- 
face seared and browned, and the fat crisp. 
Never dredge the steak with salt and pep- 
per before cooking, as the salt will extract 
the juices before the surface can be seared. 

If you are broiling by electricity, follow 
the same directions as when using gas. 



































In broiling steak, 
turn it every two 
minutes until 
done. Season 
and serve at once 


If you are broiling over coals, the fire’ 
should be clear and bright red, not black 
nor burned out, and nearly to the top of the 
fire-box, so that the broiler may almost 
touch the fire. Have no flame, as the 
flame from the coals sometimes causes a 
deposit of coal tar on the m< ‘t, giving it an 
objectionable smoky flavor. Have the flue 
dampers open. Select a double, wire, 
hinged broiler and heat it gently, then 
rub the. bars with fat from the meat to 
grease them thoroughly. Put the steak, 
which has been wiped and trimmed, on the 
broiler with the fat side toward the 
handle. Place the broiler close to the 
clear coals and count ten slowly. Turn 
the broiler and count again. Repeat this, 
then hold the broiler further away from 
the coals, that the steak may cook more 
slowly, still turning it every ten counts. 
Broil from ten to fifteen minutes, 
depending upon the thickness of the 
steak and whether it is to be rare 
or well done. 

Those whose gas stoves do not 
provide a broiler oven or who are 
using a kerosene stove, need not be 
deprived of the privilege of broil- 
ing, for there are now on the mar- 
ket broilers which are designed to 
be used on the top-stove burners of 
either a gas or kerosene stove. 

To pan-broil steak, heat a cast- 
iron or aluminum frying-pan till 
very hot. Rub it lightly with a 
piece of fat from the meat. Do 
not leave the piece of fat in 
the pan. Place the steak in 
the pan and sear quickly on one 
side while counting ten; turn and 
sear quickly on the other side. 
Repeat, then lower the heat 
slightly and continue the broiling 
and turning until the steak is done. 
Continually pour off the melted 
fat that may collect in the pan, 
lest the meat be sautéd rather than 
broiled. Broil about the same 
length of time as when done over 
the coals, and serve at once. 





Grease the heated broiler rack and 
place the steak in the center with 
the fat side toward the front 
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China rich in coloring and design lends real cheer to the breakfast table 





Recipe Thoughts for Breakfast 


Each one has been tested for you 





Cinnamon Prunes 
1163 Total Calories 33 Protein Calories 


1 pound prunes 3 in. stick cinnamon 
2 slices lemon or orange 


Wash the prunes carefully, cover with 
cold water, and soak overnight. Add the 
cinnamon and slices of lemon or orange. 
Cook slowly in a covered utensil until 
tender. If cooked very slowly, no sugar 


will be needed. 
Mrs. P. A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 


Bran Omelet 


870 Total Calories 174 Protein Calories 
4 eggs 14% teaspoonful pepper 
% cupful milk \% teaspoonful paprika 
% cupful bran 1 tablespoonful minced 
2 tablespoonfuls butter onion 

1 teaspoonful salt 


To the bran add the salt, pepper, and 
paprika. Add the milk, -the eggs beaten 
slightly, and last the minced onion, mixing 
all well together. Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter in each side of an omelet pan and 
pour the mixture into one side, covering it 
with the other half of the pan. Cook very 
slowly so that the bran and onion may 
become done, until a golden brown on 
bottom and sides. Loosen the edges with 
a spatula, cover again, and turn the pan 
and brown on the uncooked side. When 
evenly browned on both sides, turn out on 
a hot platter and serve. The onion may 


be omitted if preferred. For four servings. 
C. E. Brashear, Pharr, Tex. 


Chipped Beef in Brown Gravy 
681 Total Calories 297 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls chipped beef 14 teaspoonful beef 
2 tablespoonfuls butter extract or 

2 tablespoonfuls. flour 1 bouillon cube 

*% cupful cold water 3 drops kitchen 
Salt bouquet 

Pepper 


_ Shred the beef, pour boiling water over 
it, and let stand five minutes; drain 
thoroughly. Melt the butter, browning it 
slightly, blend with it the flour, and when 
bubbling add the water gradually. Cook 
until smooth, stirring constantly. Place 
over hot water; add the beef extract or 
bouillon cube and the kitchen bouquet. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. If the 
bouillon cube is used, little additional 
seasoning is necessary. Then stir in the 
prepared beef. Serve with hot baked 
potatoes. Left-over meat gravy may be 


utilized in preparing this dish. 
J. L. Hempstead, 59 Magazine St., Cambridge, Mass. 


All recipes serve six unless otherwise stated 





Breakfast Toast 
985 Total Calories 176 Protein Calories 


4 eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 slices bread % teaspoonful pepper 
% cupful milk ¥% teaspoonful paprika 


3 tablespoonfuls butter or margarin 

Melt the butter inafrying-pan. Cut the 
bread in one-fourth inch slices and cut each 
slice into four squares. Lay these in the 
melted butter. Beat the eggs well, add the 
seasonings and the milk, and pour the 
whole over the bread. Cook until browned 
on the bottom, then turn in sections, using 
a broad spatula, and brown the other side. 
Serve very hot. Enough for four. Cold 
biscuits may be used in place of the bread, in 
which case cut them in halves or quarters. 

Marie Douglass, Douglass, S. C. 


Breakfast Apples 
650 Total Calories 12 Protein Calories 


4 large tart apples 2 tablespoonfuls vege- 
% teaspoonful salt table fat or butter 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
Y% teaspoonful cinnamon 


Wash the apples and wipe them dry, 
then remove the cores and slice in quarter- 
inch slices without removing the skins. 
Melt the fat in a frying-pan; add the salt. 
When the fat is hot, dash in the apples and 
cover immediately. Cook briskly for a 
few minutes, then with a broad spatula 
turn over the mass that all may be equally 
cooked. When the apples are soft and 
slightly browned, sprinkle with the sugar 
and cinnamon mixed together. Serve hot 
with such breakfast dishes as ham and eggs, 


or sausages and pancakes. 
Mrs. M. D. Brown, 107 Santa loves, San Mateo, Calif. 


Rice Omelet 
664 Total Calories 134 Protein Calories 


4 eggs \% teaspoonful paprika 
1 teaspoonful salt 44 cupful cooked rice 
% teaspoonful pepper 2 tablespoonfuls chili 
sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls bacon fat 


Beat the yolks of the eggs until lemon- 
colored; add the seasoning, rice, and chili 
sauce. Mix well and fold in the stiffly- 
beaten egg-whites and turn into a frying- 
or omelet pan in which the bacon fat has 
been melted. Cook slowly until delicately 
browned on the bottom, then set in a 300° 
F. oven until the top has set. Loosen the 
edges with a knife or spatula, fold over, 
turn out on a hot platter, and serve at 
once. Enough to serve four. 

Mrs. Alma Dale, 1032 Union St. Shelbyville, Ky. 





Ginger Apples 
810 Total Calories 12 Protein Caories 


4 large sour apples 14 cupful water 
1 slice lemon % ounce green ginger 
% cupful sugar root 

% teaspoonful salt 


Pare and quarter the apples. Place 
them in a buttered baking-dish; add the 
lemon, sugar, water, salt, and ginger root 
broken in pieces. Bake at 350° F. until 
soft, covering the first half of the time. 
Mrs. P. A. Vannan, 130 W. Market St., Danville, Pa. 


Raspberry Bran Gems 
2160 Total Calories 275 Protein Calories 


1 cupful Graham flour 1 egg 
1 cupful whole wheat 2 tablespoonfuls cook- 
flour ing oil 
1 cupful bran 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful soda 2 cupfuls sour milk or 
2 teaspoonfuls baking- buttermilk 
powder 1% cupful raspberry 


1 tablespoonful sugar jam 

Mix all the dry ingredients together; add 
the oil, the egg well beaten, the sour milk, 
and the jam. Beat together thoroughly 
and pour into well-greased gem-pans. 
Bake 25 minutes in a 400° F. oven. 
Mrs. G. E.Buck, 17 Woodland Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


Combination Mush 
678 Total Calories 68 Protein Calories 


l cupful yellow corn- % cupful rice 
meal About 3% cupfuls 
1% teaspoonfuls salt boiling water 
1 cupful cold water 


Pour the boiling water into the top 
of a double-boiler; add the salt and the 
rice which has been washed. Let this 
come to a boil and add the corn-meal 
mixed with the cold water. Cook over 
direct heat for five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly, then over hot water for one hour. 
Add more water if needed during the cook- 
ing. Serve with cream and sugar. 

Good Housekeeping Institute 


Southern Waffles 
2009 Total Calories 203 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls bread flour 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
% cupful yellow corn- powder 


meal 1 egg 
1 teaspoonful sugar 2 cupfuls sour milk or 
% teaspoonful soda buttermilk 
1 teaspoonful salt 1% cupful melted 
shortening 


Mix and sift all the dry ingredients to- 
gether; add the egg well beaten, the sour 
milk, and the shortening. Beat together 
thoroughly and bake on a hot, greased 


waffle-iron. 
Mrs. D. E. Stone, Emmitsburg, Md. 
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66 E is bad, that wolf, and he has 
no master.” 

It was Louie, the half-breed 

trapper, who spoke, he to whom 

the motion picture studio was a constant 
source of amazement and sometimes of 
contempt. Until a party of motion 
picture actors invaded his isolated haunts 
in the Adirondacks, he had never glimpsed 
the flickering wonders of the cinema, nor 
had he the faintest idea how stories for 
the screen were made. Trapping was his 
profession, a prosaic routine of traps 
visited on snow-shoes, of dead or half- 
dead animals caught in the steel clamps. 
And when the director of the company, 
recognizing in the veteran of the forests 
a fast disappearing type, offered him a 
contract at a salary almost unbelievable to 
his untutored mind, he had accepted dazed- 
ly, hardly realizing what had happened. 

He had gone to California with the 
company, and with him had come the 
wolf, Luigi. For in making the round of 
his traps for the last time, Louie had come 
upon the young wolf, held so firmly in a 
trap that he seemed to be without life. 
Starvation and cold had had their way 
with him while he lay pinioned in the cruel 
teeth of the steel traps, and when Louie 
found him, he had no more resistance left 
in him. He sprawled limply in the half- 
breed’s hands. 

One leg was broken—his jaws were caked 
with congealed blood. The trapper would 
have killed him there. But the director, 
who had accompanied Louie on this last 
fur-gathering expedition, put in a word. 

“Let’s take him to the studio. We often 
need wolves for northern pictures, and 
perhaps this one is young enough so that 
we can train him.” 

Thus it came about that Luigi, chris- 
tened for the trapper, made the long 
journey across the continent and became a 
member of the motion picture menagerie 
that was my favorite haunt in leisure 
hours. It was here that I came to know 
him, a lean, gray, taciturn wolf, with a 
pointed nose, a tail that was like a trail- 
ing smudge of smoke, and eyes that were 
narrow and sinister gray in color. 

My friend, Pudgy, was at that time in 
charge of the menagerie, and to all the 
animals there he was gentle and consid- 
erate. Most of them repaid his kindness 
with affection, according to their natures 
and capacities. But Luigi was contemp- 
tuous to all friendly advances. He would 
not respond to overtures of kindliness; 
neither was he in fear of iron prongs or 
guns with blank cartridges. Sometimes 
they worked him in northern pictures in a 
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Adventures sz Captivity 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 


Illustrated by 


Paul Bransom 





HIS story marks the conclusion of 

the ‘Adventures in Captivity,” 
a series which has brought to the 
minds of thousands of readers the 
unfairness of trapping wild things in 
cages, and keeping them for our 
amusement. We regret that it is 
ended, but we are glad to announce 
that in the near future a new series 
will begin, “On Autumn Trails,” 
stories collected by Miss Squier in 
the woods of Nova Scotia last 
autumn. See that your children 
have the opportunity to read them 


stoutly barred cage, where the ground was 
covered with rock salt to simulate snow, 
and where the transplanted trees were 
covered whitely with paint and artificial 
icicles. But they worked him alone, for 
no man was brave enough to enter the cage 
with him. Ifa scene had to be taken with 
a human being, double exposure was used. 
He was the largest wolf in the menagerie 
and the most valuable, but there was no 
one, not even Pudgy, who could tame his 
savage heart. 

“He is bad, that wolf, and he has no 
master.” 

Thus spoke Louie, the veteran trapper. 
But there came a day when Luigi, the 
wolf, served a master and achieved the 
dignity of heroism as a result. The master 
was not Man. It was Fate. 

Now there lived, in this same motion 
picture menagerie, another wolf, whom 
French Louie called contemptuously, “dat 
half-breed.””. Born of a wolf father and a 
Malamute sledge-dog mother, he had been 
brought down from Alaska when still a 
baby ball of thick fur, huge, sprawling 
paws, and eyes that squinted blankly at 
the strange world in which he found him- 
self. They called him dog and gave him 
for a pet to a young girl who was just then 
making her début in the realm of the 
flickering film. “Juneau,” she called him, 
because his mother had mushed along 
many a snowy trail to and from that city 
of the far north. And dog she thought him 
to be. But he was wolf, all wolf. Except 
that the crossing of the wild and the tame 
in him had given him a heritage of sneaking 
cowardice which had no part in the make- 
up of those lean, gray brethren of his 
father’s tribe. The young girl, whom the 
picture people called “‘Taddy,” although 
Theodora was her name, loved Juneau and 
had no thought but that he would grow 
up into an intelligent, loving, and reliable 
husky dog, like the other malamutes who 
lived at the motion picture studio and 
worked in northern scenes. But even as a 


SERVANT OF FATE 





tiny puppy she knew that he would be 
different from the other Alaskan dogs. 
For his eyes were not the blue-gray of a 
baby dog; they were amber flecked with 
green. And in the dark they shone with an 
uncanny, bluish gleam that was like the 
eerie flickering of the northern lights. 

He was savage in his play, destructive 
beyond all reason, and when caught, tried 
to escape punishment with a desperation 
that was ludicrous. Still they called him 
dog. But one day, as he had attained an 
age when something more substantial than 
milk seemed to be necessary, they fed him 
a morsel of meat. And then they knew 
him for the savage thing he was. The wolf 
in him leaped at the taste of blood. He 
flew at the girl who had cared for his 
babyhood, and his tiny, sharp fangs closed 
on her hand. He was still so small that 
she could fight him off, cuff him soundly, 
and send him skulking and snarling under 
a sofa. But she had no desire to rear him 
further. She gave him without ceremony 
to the motion picture studio. 

And thus it was that Juneau, the half- 
breed, grew to wolfhood in a cage ad- 
joining that of Luigi, true son of the 
northern forest. They hated each other, 
those two, and eyed each other through 
the stout, wire meshes with which their 
cages were partitioned. They would spend 
hours slowly pacing from the front to the 
back of their cages, keeping close to the 
partition, so close that their breath inter- 
mingled, their long, pointed noses almost 
touched. They hoped, f think, each time 
they paced thus, that at the end, somehow 
they would find the partition removed, so 
that they might fly at each other’s throats 
and appease the hate that was in their 
hearts. 

Now there entered into the lives of the 
two sinister sons of the wild an element of 
comedy. Rollo, the goat, was introduced 
to the inhabitants of the menagerie and 
took his place among them, matter-of- 
factly, even arrogantly, and won no small 
measure of respect from them by the 
quality of his temper and the hardness of 
his forehead. He had been destined, this 
Rollo, as a sacrifice to the great god Thrill. 
For it had been planned, so Pudgy told 
me, that in a picture Juneau was to leap 
on the goat and bear him to the ground. 
Laws regulating cruelty to animals were 
then not so strict as now, and it was deemed 
legitimate, for the sake of the drama, to 
deliver the goat into the none-too-tender 
mercies of the half-breed wolf. 

But Rollo in that moment of peril 
proved his own mettle—and that of Juneau. 
With the cameras clicking busily outside 
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Suddenly the gray wolf was aware that the other wolf was Juneau, the half-breed, whom he hated for that 
strain of cowardice in him. He snarled and sprang. The raft swung fairly down the middle of the stream 


the barred enclosure, the goat was released 
and driven into the center of the arena cage, 
and Juneau was let in upon him. 

The wolf caught the scent of live flesh, 
snitfed for a moment, circled about his 
intended victim, sprang upon him. But 
in that same instant, Rollo, with a defiant 
bleat that was like a war-cry, rose upon his 
hind legs, lowered his head, and plunged 
at the oncoming wolf. There was a crash, 
the sound of a terrific impact, a gasp of 
astonishment from those who watched 


the scene. For Rollo had caught Juneau 
fairly, had knocked him against the bars 
of the cage, and had risen majestically 
for another lunge at his attacker. But 
before he could charge again, Juneau— 
“dat half-breed,”’ as French Louie scorn- 
fully called him—scrambled to his feet, 
snarling and yipping, and scuttled away 
with his thick, gray tail between his legs. 

He forgot that he was wolf. He was then 
only dog, and he was afraid. Around and 
around the cage the inverted chase con- 


tinued, while the men watching forgot to 
rescue the unfortunate one because of the 
laughter which convulsed them. At last 
one of them opened the door that led to 
Juneau’s cage, and through it he sped, 
with Rollo charging down upon him and 
missing him only because of the door which 
snapped shut in his bearded and indignant 
face. 

That was when they named the goat 
‘‘Rollo,’”’ mainly because he was everything 
that the meekness (Continued on page 122) 
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Princeton asked her alumni and friends to provide the funds to enable her to pay her profes- 


sors better salaries. 


Should not: this money have come from the pockets of her students? 


Should Colleges Pay Their Own Way? 


N inventor just left my office. If 
half what he believes about his 
invention is true, it is bound to 
make him, or somebody else, a 

multi-millionaire. When I asked him why 
companies who need his invention in 
thousand lots have not jumped at the 
chance to buy it, he said: 

“Tt is because the idea is new. Folks 
don’t like new ideas. It takes a long while 
to get them even to try a new idea. The 
inventor of the Blank safety razor, which 
is now sold by the million, nearly starved 
to death trying to get people to change old 
habits. I, myself, would not.even try it 
for several years, because it was different 
from what I had been using.” 

He interested me both because of his 
invention and because of his reminder that 
even such a practical idea as paying col- 
lege professors what they earn and charg- 
ing college students what they cost is hard 
to give away—at first. 

Have you never wondered why it is 
that, no matter how rich a college student 
may be, neither the poor-as-a-church- 
mouse private college nor the tax- 
supported state university thinks of charg- 
ing him what it costs to educate him? 


Not only that, but not one in ten of our 
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Sooner or later the American people 
must adopt a policy with regard to 
higher education. They must approve 
the present semi-charitable basis upon 
which most colleges and universities 
are operating, or they must accept the 
alternative plan of having the full cost 
paid by the student. There are good 
arguments on both sides, but at the 
center of the controversy stands the 
poor boy seeking a college education. 
If it were not for him, tuitions would be 
raised instantly. But there may be 
ways of getting around him, without 
hurting him, and it is the purpose of 
this article to point out some of these 


private colleges charges even half of what 
it costs to keep its doors open. This is 
true even today, after colleges all over the 
country have increased their tuition. Of 
289 colleges and universities that recently 
reported to the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 253 have added from $30 to $300 to 
their annual tuition since 1914. Leland 
Stanford, for instance, which was founded 
as an absolutely free college, now charges 
$225. Vassar has doubled its tuition 
from $150 to $300. Johns Hopkins, Bos- 
ton, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Ober- 
lin, Simmons, Barnard, Oxford, Bryn 


Allen 


Mawr are a few that have added $100. 
But even now, colleges that are charging 
$300 spend $600 or $800 or more. 

This would not be hard to understand 
if colleges themselves were paying their 
own way by supporting themselves with 
the aid of their endowments, but the col- 
leges are hard up. Many of them are 
literally upon the rocks. Moreover they 
are notoriously underpaying their facul- 
ties. So true is this, and so unfair is it, 
that several of our leading colleges have 
resorted to hard-luck stories which have 
not only wrung the hearts of the generous, 
but have wrung all intention of teaching 
out of the hearts of many men and women 
whom the country needs in college teach- 
ing. But a short time ago, the acting 
president of Bryn Mawr, then Miss Helen 
Taft, suggested that perhaps the only way 
to bring the country to realize the des- 
perate straits of college faculties would 
be to have the faculties go on strike. 

Hard-luck stories and “sob stuff” 
helped colleges increase salaries. Of 289 
colleges reporting, 243 have increased the 
maximum for full professors all the way 
from $200 to $6000; 204 have increased the 
maximum for instructors by from $75 to 
$1500. If we take the top-notch salaries 











like $10,000 at Michigan and Yale or 
$8000 at Columbia, Harvard, and Chicago, 
or even $7500 at Stanford and Wisconsin, 
$7000 at Illinois and California, or $6000 
at Pennsylvania and Ohio State Univer- 
sitv, no tears will be shed by the general 
public over the condition of these pro- 
fessors. But those are exceptional top 
figures. Eighteen colleges are paying to 
full professors a maximum of less than 
$2000, while 140 are paying from $1500 to 
$3000. Of 90 small colleges having fewer 
than 500 students, six pay to instructors 
a maximum of less than $1000, while 39 
pay from $1000 to $1500. Of 27 middle- 
sized colleges having from 500 to 1000 
students, two pay a maximum to instructors 
of less than $1000, and five pay between 
$1009 and $1500. 

Thus we have side by side in both pri- 
vately and publicly supported institutions 
of higher education the undercharged 
student and the underpaid teacher. No 
one wants to continue underpaying college 
teachers, except here and there an apostle 
of joyless living like the newspaper editor 
who recently wrote that it would be 
unfortunate to lose the self-sacrificing 
teacher. Most of us are willing to take 
any reasonable steps 
to stop underpaying 
college teachers. The 
unsettled question is 
whether, among reas- 
onable steps, we shall 
stop undercharging 
the student. 

When we do stop 
undercharging the stu- 
dent and begin expect- 
ing him to pay what 
it costs to give him 
the particular college 
education which he 
chooses, we shall add 
so many millions to 
the annual income of 
our American colleges 
that the perplexity of 
presidents will switch 
from where to raise 
money to how to spend 
it. Taking only 24 
private colleges having 
1000 to 2000 students, 
which reported their 
increases in tuition 
and in maximum sal- 
aries, the annual in- 
creases in total rev- 
cnue that they are 
now getting because 
of recent additions to 
tuition is almost 
$2,500,000. This is 
as much as these 24 
colleges could gain 


from interest on a 
$50,000,000 ~— endow- 
ment. For 177 pri- 
vate institutions 
whose register and 
tuition increases are 


known, the increases 
in tuition mean an in- 
crease in revenue of 
$15,000,000 or the 
equivalent of interest 
on an endowment 
fund of $300,000,000! 
But even these huge 
figures are only a 





New York University announces that it 
income and that it has 10,000 students paying their own way 


By William H. Allen 


small fraction of what would be coming in 
every year if all students in our colleges 
and professional schools were paying and 
undertaking to pay what they are costing. 
Thus far there is probably no disagree- 
ment. Every one admits that a college 
student is not paying what he costs and 
that if he paid all he costs, it would add 
hundreds of millions to our college income. 
If sure that they ought to pay it and can 
afford to pay it, every college in the country 
that receives women students would now 
consider charging them what they cost. 
Whether they and the prospective dentists 
and engineers and lawyers ought to pay if 
they can afford to, depends, of course, 
upon the benefits and injuries which would 
result from such a change in policy. 
Whether college students can afford to 
pay what they cost either while going 
through college or after they begin to earn 
is a question of fact which will never be 
answered until colleges begin to ask it. 
The first thing which occurs to any one 
who starts to answer that question is that 
college students differ very much in their 
ability to pay. Some of them come from 
wealthy homes; others from well-to-do 
homes; others from homes that not only 
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are unable to contribute toward college 


is living within its 
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expenses, but must receive help from their 


children while these are attending college. 


How many are in each class, nobody knows. 
Everybody who knows colleges knows that 
there are many men and women students 
who spend much more than their rebate 
on tuition on luxuries that are neither 
part of, nor helpful to, their education 
work. 

Before the war in one middle western 
university, 805 students kept their ex- 
penses within $500, two students spent 
over $1300, four spent over $1200, ten 
spent over $1100, 189 spent over $700, 
while 669 spent over $500. If, in any of 
the big colleges of the country, we were to 
segregate these big spenders and count 
only that part of their spending which is 
above the reasonable cost of living in that 
locality, we should have a fund that would 
go a long way toward paying the faculty 
what it earns. At any rate, it would 
greatly exceed the difference between 
what these spenders pay for their instruc- 
tion and what their instruction costs. 
If only such young people were to be con- 
sidered, is there any valid reason why 
they should not pay as they go instead 
of 20 percent or 59 
percent or a cent less 
than 100 percent of 
what they cost? 

There is one much- 
advertised private 
school below college 
grade in this country 
of which one import- 
ant fact is not adver- 
tised; namely, it is 
charging patrons not 
just part of the cost, 
and not merely enough 
to cover cost, but what 
the traffic will bear, 
i. e., What the parents 
can and will afford. 
Yet that school is 
widely discussed in 
national magazines as 
having carried democ- 
racy to the limit. It is 
suggested that if col- 
leges wanted to charge 
full tuition, the rich 
men and their sons 
would not be the ones 
to protest. There 
are few rich men in 
our country, and prob- 
ably still fewer sons 
and daughters of rich 
men, who want to ac- 
cept gratuities either 
from underpaid pro- 
fessors orover-strained 
endowments or a gen- 
erous, tax-paying 
public. 

If those who can 
afford to pay cash are 
required to pay cash, 
how can those who 
lack the cash while at 
college later pay all 
their education costs 
without defeating the 
purpose of educating 
them? If there is 
merit in the sugges- 
tion, trey can pay the 
(Continued on page 135) 
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ATER is without doubt the most 
extensively used substance in 
the home. To some it means 
nothing more than the turning 

of a faucet, while to perhaps the majority 
it means disappointment and bewilderment 
in the results that follow from its use. The 
most important property of a water supply 
is that it shall be free from disease- 
producing bacteria. This is very closely 
guarded by the examination of all waters 
supplied to our communities, which is 
made by the various boards of health. 
Today the number of typhoid cases re- 
sulting from polluted water is but a small 
fraction of what it was years ago, due to 
the safeguarding of our drinking water. 

But if the water used inthehome is bright 
and clear and free from dangerous bacteria, 
may we not still have trouble from its use? 
In most cases, yes, for that clear, germ- 
free water may still be laden with the most 
cbjectionable mineral salts. Numerous 
complainss are heard that the clothes 
after washing are gray and hard instead 
of being white and soft. Besides this we 
frequently hear that it is impossible to 
keep the washbowls and other bathroom 
fixtures clean, and that the furnace coil for 
supplying hot water becomes choked and 
burns out. The answer to these and many 
more perplexing problems lies in the hard- 
ness of the water. 

It is the mineral salts dissolved in the 


water that cause it to be hard. They are 
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Housekeeping 


Can be made thoroughly inter- 
esting and enjoyable by the use 
of mechanical appliances. These ap- 
pliances not only produce a psycho- 
logical effect which increases interest 
in the necessary routine tasks of the 
home, but also save a considerable 
amount of energy and time for the 


housekeeper. 
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It is the purpose of 


INSTITUTE to 


serve the housekeeper, and it does 
so by carefully testing equipment 
which wiil increase the operating 


eficiency of her home. 


Address 


us at 105 West 39th St., New York 


City, and enclose a stamp for reply 


picked up by the water during its passage 
through the ground to wells and to springs 
which feed our lakes and rivers. The 
principal minerals dissolved by the water 
are commonly known as lime and mag- 
nesia. The presence of any appreciable 
amount of these minerals causes a water 
to be unsuited for any process where soap 
is used. Whenever soap is employed a 
lather must be produced before cleansing 
begins. It must be kept in mind that the 
lather has no particular cleansing action. 
It is an indication, however, that sufficient 
soap has been added to the water to 
satisfy its hardness, and that some excess 
soap has been supplied which is available 
for cleaning purposes. It is the excess 
soap in the water that washes the clothes. 

The action which takes place in washing 
is a combining of the excess soap with the 
grease on the clothes. Soap separates the 
grease into fine particles which are lifted 
away from the soiled surface to form an 
emulsion. At the same, time the solid 
particles of dirt are mechanically liberated 
from the fabric and pass off into the liquid. 
As is well known, it is more difficult to 
obtain a lather, an indication that some 
excess soap has been added, with hard 
water than with soft water. For example, 
if soap is actively mixed with rain water a 
lather quickly appears. With hard water 
much more soap is required, and it takes 
a longer time. This is because the soap 
combines with the hardness of the water 


to soften it before a lather is formed. 
Some idea of the quantity of soap required 
to soften hard water is shown by the 
illustration at the top of the opposite page. 
The bottle on the right contains a very hard 
water, while that on the left contains 
this same water after it was softened. 
The water before softening used sixteen 
times as much soap to produce a lather 
as did the softened water. The soap used 
to soften the water forms an insoluble, 
sticky substance called curd. This curd 
is responsible for most of the difficulties 
encountered in the laundry of the home. 
When clothes are washed in hard water, 
the curd adheres to them during the first 
washing operation, which we may call the 
soap process. During the rinse the 
hardness of the water combines with some 
of the soap left in the clothes to produce 
still more curd. Much of this curd re- 
mains in the clothes, because they act as a 
filter to strain it out of the liquid. With 
age, and under the action of heat from the 
iron or ironer, the curd turns a dirty gray 
or yellow. This is made worse by the fact 
that the curd carries with it some of the 
dirt loosened in the washing process. The 
result is that the laundered clothes, 
instead of being soft, white, and fluffy, 
become gray and stiff, and the fibers will 
not lie down. In addition to this, clothes 
are destroyed by the curd, which dries in 
them as a solid and ultimately causes the 
fibers to break when folded. Woolen 




















clothes should not be washed in hard 
water, since to do so would result in such 
coarse fibers as to make them uncom- 
fortable to wear. From this it will be 
seen that hard water is costly to use in the 
laundry because of the soap wasted to 
soften it, the decreased life of the clothes, 
and excessive wear from continued wash- 
ings to produce a more desirable appear- 
ance. 

Difficulties with hard water are ex- 
perienced in the kitchen and bath, as well 
as in the laundry. When washing dishes 
the hardness of the water interferes with 
the soap emulsifying the grease. The curd 
formed gives rise to a sticky scum such as 
collects on the side of the dishpan, or on 
the inside of the dishwashing machine. 
Added effort is required to remove this 
scum from the dishpan, and it is no 
ordinary task to clean it off the inside of 
the dishwashing machine when once it 
has had an opportunity to dry. These 
hard waters are most unsatisfactory for 
the bath. The curd containing some of 
the dirt fills the pores of the skin, instead 
of leaving them clean and open and in a 
healthy condition. To bathe in hard 
water leaves one with the feeling that he 
is only a little cleaner after the bath than 
before it. Then, too, the scum that 
adheres to the side of the tub and wash- 
basin is none too easily removed. 

We have seen what happens in the 
various operations where hard water is 
used with soap. Hard water does not end 
here with the difficulties it causes in the 
home. When it 
is heated, some of 
the dissolved 
mineral salts are 
thrown down as 
ascale. The most 
common example 
of hard water 
scale is the depo- 
sition that takes 





Here are 
coils taken from 
water district. 


Softened water requires less soap than hard water to produce a lather 


place on the bottom of a water kettle. 
Every one is familiar with this scale and 
knows how tenaciously it clings to the 
bottom of the vessel. 

The hardness of water may be divided 
into two classes—temporary hardness and 
permanent hardness. ‘Temporary hard- 
ness is precipitated by boiling. Permanent 
hardness is not affected by such tem- 
peratures as are usually obtained in the 
home. Thus, when water is heated in a 
kettle, it is only the temporary hardness 
that forms the scale, unless the water is 
allowed to evaporate to dryness, which is 
not usual. Soap, on the other hand, 
combines with both the temporary and 
permanent hardness. 

Some waters contain only temporary 
hardness. In the home they give more 
deposit when heated than do harder waters 
having a lesser amount of temporary 
hardness. The scale that is formed acts 
as an insulator to retard the transmission 
of heat through the heating surfaces. It 
is for this reason that so much difficulty 
is found, especially with heating coils 
placed in the furnace for supplying hot 
water in the home. These coils, being 


subjected to the hot fire, ultimately 
become choked with scale, and their 
heating efficiency is greatly reduced. 


Each gallon of hard water passing through 
the coil deposits a part of its hardness, 
so that after a time a large amount of scale 
has accumulated. In hard water districts 
it would be better to use an indirect 


heating unit, in place of a heating coil 
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The pipe above was partially clogged with scale: 
the pile shows the amount scraped from 
the section. 
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connected directly to the hot water supply. 
With the indirect heating unit the same 
circulating water always flows through it. 
After this water has once deposited its 
hardness, no more is accumulated. The 
heat from the circulating water is trans- 
ferred to the hot water supply in the hot 
water tank. The hard water, which is 
heated in this tank by the circulating 
water, does not deposit as much scale as 
when subjected to the more intense heat 
of the furnace fire. 

Those who are unfortunate enough to 
live in localities where the water is truly 
hard have fallen back on nature to help 
them out of their difficulties. Nature 
supplies rain water, which is soft and free 
from dissolved minerals as it drops from 
the clouds. The rain water is conducted 
from roofs to a rain water tank, or cistern, 
where it is carefully conserved for use in 
the laundry and bath. Continued drought 
or prolonged freezing weather at times 
robs many of this soft rain water. The 
result is a too careful conservation of soft 
water which ought to be liberally used. 
As the rain water tank or cistern is usually 
placed at a low elevation, there is the 
disadvantage of having to pump this water 
to the laundry tubs and bath. 

When hard water must be used in the 
laundry, many women add soda-ash, sal- 
soda, borax, ammonia, or some washing 
compound directly to the water in the tub. 
This treatment of the water undoubtedly’ 
isa help. The amount of these chemicals 
that should be added as a water softener 
varies with the 
mineral composi- 
tion and the 
: quantity of water 
being treated. 
The user _ fre- 
quentlyadds 
double the dose 
(Continued 
on page 174) 
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PORTABLE oven of the 

type illustrated here has 

a definite plice in the 

equipment of practically 

every kitchen. Where oil is used 

as the fuel for cooking, all baking 

must be done in a portable oven; 

it can, however, be used with 

equal satisfaction over gas_burn- 

ers. In many homes planned 

with small kitchens, space allows 
only for a stove without an installed oven. 
This condition makes the use of the port- 
able oven a real necessity and a boon as 
well, for in homes where this type of cook- 
ing apparatus is used exclusively, there is 
a strong tendency toward serving an 
excessive proportion of fried foods. Even 
when the kitchen gas range is well equipped 
with a good installed oven, there is still a 
place for the portable oven. Being lighter 
in construction, it heats up more quickly, 
and when small quantities of baking must 
be done, the saving in gas consumption by 
the use of a portable oven is a material one. 

For general use the two-burner portable 
oven gives the most satisfactory results. 
When a portable oven is to be used as an 
accessory oven for the baking of small 
roasts, chickens, potatoes, a single pie or 
pan of biscuits, the single-burner oven 
meets the need very well and has the 
advantage of taking little space when 
not in use. 

The helps in the use of a portable oven 
included here are written to answer a 
criticism that not as good results are ob- 
tainable in a portable oven as in an in- 
stalled oven. Because the portable oven 
is necessarily light in construction, there 
is always a tendency, greater in some 
ovens than in others, to burn the food on 
the bottom. Within its limits as suggested 
above, however, our experimental work 
proves that with careful manipulation, it 
is possible in a portable oven to approxi- 
mate very closely installed oven baking. 

Whether the portable oven is to be used 
over gas or oil burners, the first requisite 
toward obtaining the best results is the 
purchase of an oven thermometer. For 
several years, Goop HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE has been experimenting with 
cooking by temperature; that is, the regu- 
lation of the oven by the insertion of a 
portable thermometer in it. Our results 
prove conclusively that, regardless of the 
type of oven in use or the fuel used for 
heating it, uniform best baking is obtain- 
able only by the use of an oven ther- 
mometer. Especially is this true of the 
portable oven, because in it the heat is 
more difficult of regulation. 
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Place the thermometer on the shelf on 
which the baking is to be done, whenever 
possible, as near the center as convenient 
and toward the front so that it may be 
easily read. The dishes to be baked will 
determine this. If both shelves are being 
used for baking, place the thermometer on 
the bottom shelf. The heat on the top 
shelf of the oven will usually be a few 
degrees lower, but this will not be enough 
to make an appreciable difference in the 
baking results. In order to get the best 
heat distribution in a portable oven, it is 
advisable to heat the oven up slowly. 
This gives the heat a chance to circulate 
more evenly throughout the oven, and the 
results are bound to be more uniform. 

Keeping in mind the tendency to ex- 
cessive browning near the bottom of the 
oven, it is possible to decide where in the 
oven it is best to bake certain types of 
foods. All batter and dough mixtures 
brown most evenly when baked on the top 
shelf of a portable oven. So when baking 
bread, biscuits, muffins, cakes, cookies, 
and pies, always plan to do so on the upper 
shelf placed in the topmost grooves. If 
more baking space is required than is 
allowed by the top shelf, move the lower 
shelf to the middle grooves. It is always 
best to select an oven which has two racks 
in addition to the baffle plate bottom. 
Some ovens have the baffle plate attached 
to the lower rack. Oftentimes the rack 
is difficult to remove for this reason, and 
the desired placement of the racks for best 
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results is not possible. By this 
adjustment of racks on the top 
and middle shelves the space 
allowed between them is not 
very great, but proves ample for 
pies, muffins, sheet cakes, cook- 
ies, and biscuits. 

If your oven does not allow 
for an arrangement such as this, 
the intensity of the heat in the 
bottom of the oven can be modu- 

lated for batter baking by placing a sheet 
of asbestos on the bottom shelf. Make 
sure that your sheet of asbestos is an inch 
or two smaller than the shelf on all sides. 
Suitable asbestos sheets may be _ pur- 
chased in any house-furnishing depart- 
ment or store. 

Roasting can be accomplished in a port- 
able oven with excellent results. Use an 
open roasting pan and place it on the 
bottom or middle shelf of the oven. 
Follow the time-table for temperature 
cooking, adjusting the burners to meet the 
temperature requirements. 

The browning of scalloped dishes may be 
done well anywhere in the oven. Top 
browning of this character is possibly a 
trifle more uniform done in the upper part 
of the oven. 

Whole meals are a possibility in a por- 
table oven, as in any other kind of oven, 
provided the meal is correctly planned 
for such cooking. The quick meals are 
accomplished more satisfactorily than the 
slow meals, because it is easier to maintain 
a quick temperature than a slow one in this 
type of oven. For meal cooking, use a 
two-burner oven. The following meal is 
a typical one adapted to this treatment: 


Baked Sliced Ham 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Date Bread Pudding 


Purchase a slice of ham cut one inch 
thick. Rub it over with two teaspoonfuls 
of dry mustard mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; sprinkle with three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar; place in a baking 
dish and add one-half to one cupful of hot 
water, nearly enough to cover. Mix the 
bread pudding in the usual way, substi- 
tuting dates for the raisins more often 
used. Pour it into a buttered baking-dish 
which in turn should be placed in a shal- 
low pan of water. Put both these dishes on 
the top shelf of the oven. On the bottom 
shelf place the potatoes, which have been 
well scrubbed, and the cauliflower prepared 
as follows: Select a medium-sized cauli- 
flower, wash (Continued on page 190) 
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ALL STREET, last 
summer, faced a 
crisis: it is still facing it. 
It was not a panic that 
brought it about, for the 
Street knows howtomeet 
panics. This was some- 
thing different. Some- 
thing had been lost; just 
plain lost. It was the 
Street’s assurance of the 
dyed-in-the-wool hones- 
ty of its messengers — 
boys who carry millions 
back and forth. The 
thing it had relied upon 
for decades was gone 
overnight. Can we help 
Wall Street out? Not 
just now, for plain, old- 
fashioned honesty 
doesn’t seem to be flour- 
ishing as it should. Is 
thenew generation, | 
which is being blamed 
for so many things, 
| 

| 

| 


to be blamed for this 
also? Or is Mr. Joyce 
right when he puts the 
blame—and the remedy 
up to the parents? 
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If you want to be sure he does not join the ranks of thieves, you must 
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DRAWN BY LOUIS H. RUYL 


Teach Your Son to be Honest 


N the early summer of 1918 a messen- 
ger for a brokerage firm in Wall Street 
disappeared with a block of negotiable 
securites valued at fifty thousand dol- 
lars. To any one unfamiliar with the way 
in which money and securities are handled 
and delivered in the financial district, the 
incident might pass as trivial and unim- 
portant. What did it matter that a 
messenger boy—a “runner” at fifteen 
dollars a week—failed to deliver a parcel 
of securities? What was a paltry fifty 
thousand dollars compared with the mil- 
lions which changed hands daily in the 
Street? And yet in the financial district 

itself this incident caused an uproar. 

It was the blasting of a tradition. For 
more than fifty years—as long as the oldest 
trader could remember—the honesty of 





Says William B. Joyce 


President of the National Surety Company, N. 


the Wall Street messenger was a by-word. 
Of ali others he was considered above sus- 
picion and beyond reproach. A_ large 
part of the vast business of the Street 
passed through his hands as intermediary. 
Oftentimes his references, if he had any, 
were not even examined. Nothing was 
known—nor was it considered necessary 
to know anything—of his home life, educa- 
tion, or training. A reply to a want ad in 
the paper was often sufficient to get a boy 
a job with a reputable firm. 

It is true that during this long period an 
occasional case of petty theft occurred—a 
small bond or a small amount of cash. 
But in all this time nothing happened of 
sufficient moment to shake the faith of the 
financial district in the absolute honesty 
and dependability of its messengers. This 
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faith was an unbroken tradition solidly 
grounded upon experience. 

And then came the sudden awakening 
Following the first theft of fifty thousand 
dollars came others in smaller amounts 
—ten, twenty, and thirty thousand dollars 
disappearing at a time, until at the end of a 
few short months these accumulated thefts 
amounted to a total which shocked the 
financial district to action. On August 
twelfth, however, with the investigations 
that were being made by the National 
Surety Company’s secret investigation 
bureau hardly under way, and before any 
definite plan of action had been decided 
upon, occurred the largest and most daring 
theft of all. The amount, this time, was 
one hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
dollars. It was (Continued on page 161) 
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The Vanishing Point 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Conclusion 

PURRED into haste by the Cap- 

tain’s air of calamity, Hindwood 

commenced to dress. During the few 

minutes that it took him to hurry 
into his clothes he thought furiously, with 
the result that by the time he was clad for 
departure, he seated himself obstinately on 
the edge of the bed. Meanwhile, in the 
belief that he was being followed, the Cap- 
tain had led the way into the passage. He 
now returned and stood, filling the door- 
way, a turbulent figure in his gorgeous 
uniform of the Royal Hussars. 

“‘There’s no time to lose,” he rapped out. 

Hindwood eyed him calmly. “If you 
were sent to kill me, you can do it here as 
conveniently as anywhere else.”’ 

The sheer amazement which greeted this 
accusation seemed to disprove its accuracy. 
The Captain answered scornfully. ‘What 
devil of contrariness has put that thought 
into your head? If my errand were known, 
it would be I who would be killed. She’s 
in love with you—that’s why I sought you. 
It’s the fact that you’re my rival in her 
affections that makes you the one man in 
Budapest whom I can trust. There’ll be 
bloodshed—” 

“Go slower,” Hindwood interrupted. 
“Put yourself in my place. You know too 
much—far more than seems healthy. 
You know that this morning, when I was 
with the Governor, there was an unseen 
listener behind the tapestry. You assert 
that he was a man whom all the world 
believes to be dead. If you'll think back 
to our journey from Calais, you’ll remem- 
ber that the reason for his having been 
murdered formed your chief topic of con- 
versation. Seeing that you know so much, 
you're probably aware that my interview 
with the Governor ended in‘a threat. To 
make that threat effective, the cooper- 
ation of the woman whom you first sup- 
posed to be my. wife and afterward dis- 
covered to be my-secretary is absolutely 
necessary. On my return from the palace 
she had vanished. ._ Here again you pre- 
tend to know more than I do; at close on 
midnight you come bursting into my room, 
demanding that I accompany you to her 
rescue.”’ 

The Captain stared dully. ‘Every 
second counts, What is it that you wish 
me to tell?” 

“Why you’ve hung on my trail from 
Calais until now.” 

“Ah!” His expression become embar- 
rassed; then he raised his head with a fear- 
less gesture. “I see what you’re driving at. 
I acknowledge that my movements are open 
to misinterpretation. But I didn’t follow 
you; i wes she whom I followed. As I 
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told you in our first conversation, I was 
returning from England where I’d been 
sent by the Goverment to intercept Prince 
Rogovich with important despatches. The 
moment I clapped eyes on your traveling 
companion, I recognized im her a startling 
resemblance; it was to a woman I had 
adored. She was far beyond me—the 
plaything of archdukes and for a brief 
while of an emperor. The nearest I ever 
came to touching her was when I was swept 
by her train at Court functions.” He 
paused dramatically. ‘During the war she 
was shot by the enemies of my country. 
Infamous things were said of her. If they 
were true, they would make no difference 
to my love. No difference, do you under- 
stand?”’ Again he paused. ‘What else?” 

Hindwood narrowed his eyes. ‘‘Each 
time I’ve met you, you’ve harped on the 
same theme—Prince Rogovich. Up to now 
I’ve not thought it necessary to tell you 
I knew this Prince Rogovich. Besides 
myself, there was probably only one other 
person who spoke with him before his end. 
What makes you so certain that it was a 
man presumed to have been drowned in the 
English Channel who spied on me this 
morning from behind the tapestry?” 

“T was beside him. I’m his bodyguard— 
if you like, his secretary. I’ve just come 
from him. Can you have stronger proof 
than that?” Suddenly the Captain’s 
patience broke down. ‘How many more 
questions? God knows what’s happening.”’ 

Hindwood had risen. ‘There are several. 
Why did he disappear?” 

“He has not said.” 

“What makes you require my help to 
rescue her?” 

“He may kill me. 
kill both of us,” 

“What’s his motive?” Hindwood spoke 
more slowly. All his suspicion was empha- 
sized in his words. ‘‘What’s his motive for 
kidnapping this woman who resembles—” 

“How can I tell?’ The Captain was 
desperate. “We talk and talk while time 
passes. I suppose his interest in this 
woman is the same as in all women. 
Perhaps he was the discarded lover of that 
other woman and, like myself, has noticed 
the resemblance.” 

Hindwood picked up his hat. 
coming.” 

“Are you armed?” 

“Not in your sense. I shall fight with a 
different sort of weapon.” 


It’s not likely he’ll 
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A. T the door a closed vehicle was stand- 
4% ing. To Hindwood it seemed the one 
that had flashed by him on the previous 


evening. He glanced between the wheels; 
there was no Russian wolf-hound. Even 
before he was seated, the lash had been laid 
across the horses’ backs. The next moment 
they were galloping down the gloomy 
street. 

When the pace had settled to a rapid trot, 
Hindwood broke the silence. ‘‘You’re an 
Hungarian officer; Prince Rogovich is a 
Polish statesman. You tell me you're his 
secretary. What’s a Polish statesman do- 
ing in the royal palace, directing Hun- 
gary’s affairs?” 

“Tt isn’t Hungary’s affairs that he’s 
directing; it’s the campaign against de- 
mocracy. The present crisis has made 
Budapest the jumping-off point for the 
offensive which the Monarchists have been 
waiting to launch. The Monarchists are 
men of every country, who have sunk their 
nationalities and made a common cause.” 

“And you—are you a Monarchist?” 

His reply came muffled. “I was. To- 
night I’m a traitor.” 

The horses, thrown sharply back on 
their haunches, swerved toward the pave- 
ment; the carrage jerked to a halt. Al- 
most brushing the wheels in the narrow 
street, a column of soldiers shuffled past, 
more like stragglers retreating than storm- 
troops advancing. Even in the darkness 
their bones showed pointed and their faces 
lean with famine. 

“Reservists,” the Captain explained 
shortly. “Mobilization has begun.”’ 

Hindwood strained through the gloom, 
touching his arm excitedly. “Starving 
men being sent to kill men who are more 
starving. You’ve spoken of a woman you 
adore—a woman who was shot for hid- 
eous treacheries. Her treacheries weic 
committed to prevent just such crimes as 
that. Don’t interrupt me—not yet. 
You've expected me to believe an impos- 
sible story: that a man can return from the 
dead. If I were to tell you an equally 
improbable story, what difference would it 
make to your love? If I were to tell you 
that the resemblance was not mistaken an:| 
that the woman at the palace is the same 
as she who was reported executed in the 
Wood of Vincennes?” 

The last of the column had slouched into 
the blackness. The horses leaped for- 
ward impatiently. 

The question was repeated. 
difference?” 

The Captain’s voice burst from him. 
“God forgive me—none!” 

Neither of them dared to trust the other. 
Their respite was growing shorter. They 
had crossed the bridge above the Danube. 
In a moment the ascent to the palace 
would commence. 


“What 
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ie gilded throne was hauled from its alcove so as to face the window. The dead man, in the 
tinsel of his dreams, was seated on it. He was bound with the cords with which he himself, 
had secured Santa. On his head was the iron crown of laurels. ‘‘The lamps!” said Hindwood. 
“Place them at his feet. Switch on all the lights, then vanish.”” They flung back the curtains 





It was Hindwood who de- 
cided on boldness. If he were 
walking into an ambush, he 
could not make matters worse. 
He said: “Weapons will be use- 
less. Only to kill the Prince 
won’t save her. If we manage 
to escape from the palace, the 
streets are full of armed men. 
We should rescue her only to 
die with her. I have a plan. 
Do you know the barracks of 
the Russian refugees? If I 
were to write a note, would you 
guarantee to have it delivered?” 

By the light of matches held 
by the Captain, he scrawled 
rapidly. The last sentence 
read: “If you have not heard 
from me again by-2 a. m., con- 
sider that the worst has hap- 
pened and carry out these in- 
structions.”” He addressed the 
note to “The Husband of Anna.” 

“Have it entrusted to a man 
who can not read English.” 

The Captain extinguished the 
match. “I shall send it by the 
driver of this carriage.” 
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HEY alighted some distance 
short of the gateway where 
the sentries would be on guard. 
The message for Varensky was 
handed over. ‘The horses were 
wheeled about; save for their 
trotting growing fainter down 
the slope, the night was without 
a sound. The moon shown 
fitfully. Stars were obscured. 
The city out of which they had 
climbed lay pulseless in an un- 
illumined pit of blackness. The 
palace, piled high above them, 
loomed sepulchral. 

The Captain groped his way 
beneath the wall of the ram- 
parts, searching for something 
which at last he found. It 
pushed inward at his touch. 

In the intenser darkness Hind- 
wood stretched out his hands. 
They encountered the rough 
surface of clammy masonry. 
He was in some sort of tunnel. The 
floor sloped gradually upward. The 
atmosphere smelled dank. He spoke. Get- 
ting no answer, he held his breath. Going 
away from him he heard the stealthy 
hurrying of the Captain’s footfall. Rather 
than be left, perhaps to be forgotten, he 
started forward at a blundering run. He 
came to steps. He was prepared to be 
attacked. It might be here that he would 
be hurled back. He climbed them almost 
on all fours, steadying himself with his 
hands. It seemed to him that he had been 
ascending for hours, when he. heard foot- 
steps returning. A match was struck; he 
saw the Captain staring down at him. 

“We’re in time.” 

The match went out. 

“Catch hold of me. Tread softly.” 

They passed through another door. The 
air was, growing warmer. It was evident 


Hindwood seized Anna and rushed with her to cover. 
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Suddenly, from behind a 


place, a woman leaped up and followed. As he reached No Man’s Land, the 


that they were traversing a secret passage 
which wound within the palace walls. At 
a turn they heard the muttering of voices. 

The Captain whispered, “Do nothing 
till I give the word.” 

They approached more cautiously to 
where a needle of light stabbed the dark- 
ness. Hindwood caught the fragrance of 
tobacco smoke. As he stooped to the spy- 
hole, a purring voice commenced speaking 
almost at his elbow: 

“My dear lady, you’re mine—a fact 
which you don’t seem to realize. I have 
only to press this button which summons 
my attendants; I can snuff out your life 
with as little effort as I flick this ash.” 

He found himself peering into a room 
furnished with oriental lavishness. He 
had a confused glimpse of beaten brass- 
work, shaded lamps, low tables, cushions 
piled about in place of chairs. It was a 


blaze of color. At the far end was a gilded 


throne and bound to it was Santa. Her 
hands were tightly corded. Her ankles 
were lashed so that she could not stir. Her 
face was paleas ivory. Only her eyes 
seemed alive; they flashed indomitably. 
Pacing up and down, never shifting his 
gaze from hers, was the black-bearded man 
who had disappeared from the Ryndam. 
She spoke defiantly. “Summon your 
attendants. Do you think I fear death?” 
“T know you don’t, dear lady. That’s 
why I’ve invented a more subtle revenge 
If I were an ordinary man, I should detest 
the very sight of you, whereas so magnan 
imous am I that your attempt to murder 
me has added a novel piquancy to your 
fascination. I intend to keep you caged 
like a lioness. The hatred in your eyes 
will spur my affection. Always, even when 
I caress you, I shall have to be on my 
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mound, a man with a peaked head sprang up. 


Immediately, from another hiding- 


woman caught up with him and flung herself upon him, making a shield of her body 


guard. Our courtship will be a perpetual 
adventure. The goal of desire will be 
forever out of grasp, yet forever within 
hand-stretch.” 

She strained at her bonds. 
no romance.” 

He smiled with terrifying quietness. 
“Your value to me,” he continued in his 
purring voice, “is that you’ve cost me so 
much. Ugh! Every time I look at you I 
remember how it felt when I sank and sank. 
When I rose above the waves, I saw the 
ship’s lights streaking like a golden snake 
into the blackness. I struck out after them 
hopelessly. I shouted. Then I found my- 
self alone, with no one to take pity on me 
and not one chance in a million of being 
rescued. The millionth chance arrived.” 
He stooped, kissing her tortured hands. 
“And here we are met under these aus- 
picious circumstances, carrying on this 


“Tt will be 


pleasant conversation. What were you 
doing while I was drowning? Making love 
beneath the stars to your infatuated Amer- 
ican— warmly wrapped in your sables? 
And I was so cold! Did you give me a 
thought, I wonder?” 

She stared past him like a woman frozen. 
“Let me know the worst.” 

Tapping her cheek with pretended kind- 
ness, he resumed his pacing. “Why the 
worst? Is that flattering, when I’ve spoken 
of our courtship? We’re well matched in 
wickedness, if in nothing else. You're 
wanted for the scaffold, whereas I should 
have been hung long ago if I’d received my 
deserts. I’d be interested to know what 
you'd do, if you were in my place. How 
much mer.y would you show me? You 
must own tiat merely to kill a person who 
has tried to drown you is toc brief a punish- 
ment. The punishment I’ve planned for 


you is one that'll make you 
pray every hour for extinction. 
For a woman who has dis- 
pensed annihilation so lavishly 
I can think of nothing more just 
than that when her own life has 
become intolerable, she should 
be refused the boon of death.” 

She spoke humbly. ‘‘There’s 
nothing too bad that you can 
do tome. But I’m not the wo- 
man who tried to murder you. 
I’m changed. I’ve learned 
something. I learned it from 
a man.” 

He bowed toward her mock- 
ingly. ‘Your American?” 

“My American, who can 
never be mine. I’ve learned 
that even when we don’t ac- 
knowledge Him, there’s a God 
in the world who acts through 
us. It was He who saved me 
from the Wood of Vincennes. 
It was He who prevented you 
from drowning. He had some 
purpose—a divine moment for 
which He waited. That pur- 
pose has yet to be accom- 
plished. Who are you or 
ee a 

“T can tell who you are,” he 
snapped: ‘‘a dancing-woman, 
with a price on your head. As 
for myself,” his pale face flooded 
with a strangely Satanic beau- 
ty, “it would puzzle the wisest 
man tosay wholam. Tonight 
I am Prince Rogovich; to- 
morrow I may be Emperor. 
My puppets are mustering. By 
dawn they'll be marching. 
They’re hungry; victory to 
them means bread.”’ 

“But if one were to 
them?” 

“Your American again!”’ He 
gazed down on her, showing 
his white teeth and laughing. 
“What faith you have in the 
man! If your American is God’s 
unaccomplished purpose, then 
God and all His angels are 
thwarted. The messenger I have 
sent to kill him will not fail; he 
has good reason to hate him. 
He’s his rival for your affections. You 
were the bribe I offered him. You may 
rest assured the Captain’s work will be 
done well. His turn comes next.” 

Jerking back her head, he stooped lower, 
drinking in her despair. “‘Millionth chances 
come only once. Yours came at Vincennes. 
Cease hoping. Your American is—”’ 

“Tt’s a lie.” 

Hindwood felt himself flung violently 
back. The wall turned inward. There 
was a report—then silence. 
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HE Prince had pitched forward with 

his head in Santa’s lap. His hands 

were clawing at her gown. As she strug- 

gled, he stiffened and slid back, till he lay 
across her feet grinning up at her. 

The Captain, his (Continued on page 175) 
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It is difficult to believe that this spacious apartment, combining the func- 
tions of living, dining, and sleeping rooms, was once an unused barn loft 


Loft That Became a Home 


An Adventure in 


N THE back-yard of a certain shop in 
Pasadena, California, is an old build- 
ing that looks as though it might 
once have been a barn, but is now a 

workshop where beautiful furniture is 
patiently made by hand, not whisked out 
of speeding machinery. One of the band of 
workers, whose special charge it is to make 
certain that designs, upholstery, pillows 
and curtains are all that they should be 
to create harmony with the furniture pro- 
duced, conceived the happy idea of turn- 
ing the loft of the barn-like building into a 
home and thus reliving those glorious days 
of the guilds when shop and home were 
one. Doing all the work himself in those 
early morning and late evening hours not 
absorbed by the day’s work, he succeeded 
in transforming the haunts of spiders, 
bats, and rats into the charming English 
peasant room illustrated above. 

This young man purchased about five 
dollars worth of paint, fifteen dollars worth 
of lumber, wall-board, and nails, and a 
few yards of moderate-priced English 
chintz, borrowed a saw, hammer, and 
paint-brush, took off his coat, and went to 
work. Instead of dividing the space into 
three or four tiny, cramped rooms, he 
arranged the loft as a combined bedroom, 
library, and sitting-room, with a sleeping 
or breakfast porch outside. The ceiling 
and walls were covered with the wall- 
board and paneled with flat strips of wood. 
A skylight was cut in the roof near the 
center of one side, and one of the little, 
old windows was doubled in size. 

The walls and ceiling of this unique 
dwelling were painted a soft putty color, 
and the woodwork a dull green glazed to 
a still softer tone by applying a coat of 
burnt umber over the green, and wiping 
most of it off again. The bed occupies a 
niche of its own and is draped with the 
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By Eloise 


English chintz in tones of putty and green 
with bright red flowers and birds to enliven 
it. There is a narrow shelf on the wall 
within convenient reach, where a candle 
and a few good books rest. This shelf 
has a valance of the chintz around the 
edge, and there is a reading light just over 
the pillow which can be turned out without 
having to ring for a valet. The bed, by 
the way, is merely a spring laid across 
beams of wood. This saves the cost of a 
bed frame and offers a practical suggestion 
to one in similar circumstances who may 
have a shabby or ugly old bedstead with 
the spring and mattress still good. The 
headboard and footboard being eliminated, 
there is no interference from the slanting 
roof, and the bed can be placed well back 
out of the way, thus increasing the effect 
of spaciousness. 

On one side of the room, settees were 
built in and cushioned with the chintz. 
Other built-in features included a dresser 
and book-shelves. One shelf was ex- 
tended beneath a corner window to form 
a writing-desk. Orange curtains were 
matched by painting the edges of the 
shelves the same color, the upper surfaces 
being green, antiqued like the woodwork. 
The dresser and a little table were painted 
orange with narrow stripes of black. 

The floor was painted a very dark green, 
almost black, and left bare except for a 
strip of mole-colored linen carpet down the 
center, and a braided mat in the chintz 
colors beside the bed. 

These constitute the permanent fea- 
tures. The other furnishings are _bor- 
rowed from the shop below, and changed 
as often as depletion of the stock makes 
necessary. The sleeping porch is simply 
furnished with a comfortable chair or two, 
a painted table converted from an old 
packing-box, and a hammock which serves 
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as a bed. Along the porch rail is a row of 
flower boxes filled with bright geraniums. 
A profusion of vines takes the place of an 
awning at the sunny end, and the view is 
down into a quaint little English garden 
belonging to the shop. 

Thus the tenant of this once common- 
place and useless loft, with comparatively 
little labor and almost no expense, has 
achieved beauty, comfort, and a home. 
His successful experiment offers valuable 
suggestions to others with unused lofts or 
attics at command. A delightful study or 
music room, a spacious nursery, a com- 
fortable retreat and smoking room for the 
head of the family, and a “silence room” 
for the nerve-wearied mother are among 
the possible uses for this valuable space. 

In an attic of the size pictured, two 
bachelor girls could set up housekeeping 
on a very comfortable scale. It would be 
a simple matter to run a partition across 
one end, enclosing a space about twenty 
inches deep which could be divided to 
form an ample wardrobe and a kitchenette. 
Experience has shown that a broad, shallow 
kitchenette is infinitely more convenient 
than the. more usual deep, dark, and 
narrow type. When the double doors are 
opened, a small icebox, shelves for gro- 
ceries and cooking utensils, and a two- 
burner hot plate are disclosed, all well 
lighted and within arm’s reach of the 
worker. A shelf, hinged and swung flat 
against the wall when not in use, performs 
the functions of the ordinary work table. 
An open cupboard or Welsh dresser will 
take care of the table china, and add a note 
of picturesqueness; and either a built-in 
table, flanked by settles, or one of the 
drop-leaf or gate-leg type, with its quota 
of Windsor or ladder-back chairs will give 
the final touch needed to turn a loft into 
a comfortable and attractive home. 












You said something, good old Sphinx, 
ns To free us from a daily jinx! 

i For Campbell's Soup served every day 
hi Means lots of trouble cleared away ! 











b JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY "| 
CAMDEN, NJ. ,USA 















No riddle now! 


When you plan your daily menu—when the a 
children come home from school hungry—when you ls 
are deciding ‘“‘what to have’ for luncheon or even 
your more elaborate dinner party—think how easily 
and how delightfully Campbell’s Soups help to settle 
your problem! When appetites are big, select 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


A delicious, substantial soup that just fits your 
hungriest mood. Combined with the rich broth of 
Government-inspected ox tail joints are sliced ox tail 
joints not used in making the broth, diced carrots 
and turnips, tasty tomato puree, a touch of French 
leeks, strengthening barley and fresh parsley. Have 
Ox Tail Soup tonight and see how much everybody 
enjoys it! 


21 kinds ~ 12 cents a can 
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—always ready 


fo serve 


Here’s delightful freshness and va- 
riety for your daily table—iuscious, 
sun-kissed Del Monte Peaches from 
the world’s finest orchards—canned 
with all their natural fresh charm 
and delicacy. 


Think of the convenience of hav- 
ing them, as well as the many other 
appetizing Del Monte Fruits, always 
at your command—ready to add their 
wholesome goodness to your daily 
menu in an endless variety of tempt- 
ing, thrifty dishes. 


There are so many economical 
ways to serve them—just as they 
come from the can—in fresh, enticing 
salads—in dainty desserts. In scores 
of recipes they lend a new note — 
a delicate flavor all their own that 
never fails to tempt. 


Every spring day calls for fruit 
in the menu to add those lighter, 
fresher elements, so essential to the 
well-rounded diet. Let Del Monte 
supply it in finest form and widest 
variety. Our new book, ‘‘Del Monte 
Recipes of Flavor,” will help you. 

Send for a free copy 


Address Department B 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 


Det Monte 
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DISCOVERIES 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


WE are looking for those discoveries which carry a message 


of real help to housewives. 


One dollar will be paid for 


each suggestion accepted, and you will greatly assist us by 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, rather than a 


stamp, for the return of unavailable material. 


Address Good 


Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


Individual Salads for Picnics—Save all 


| your one-half pound and pound candy boxes. 


Then line them thoroughly with wax paper and 
arrange on lettuce leaves any salad you wish 
for your picnic. They are easily carried right 
side up, and when the cover is removed, the 
box provides an excellent salad plate. With 
the pound candy boxes, they may be filled with 
sufficient salad for two, and when served, half 
of the salad may be placed in the cover. This 


| is particularly convenient for lunches on trains. 


K. C., Mass. 


When Giving a Dinner—If one woman 
must be cook, waitress, and hostess for a 
company dinner, a supply of couble-boilers 
makes the task much easier. Half an hour or 
more before my guests are expected, I finish 
the cooking of each article to be served hot 
and leave it over boiling water. Soup and 
vegetables seem to improve by this process. 
Meat is prepared for serving and left in the 
oven with the heat lowered. Often I can rest 
for five minutes, then greet my guests with no 
sense of flurry, feeling sure that everything on 
the stove is hot but not scorching. Of course, 
I always set the table and prepare the salad 
and dessert quite early. Try my discovery! 
Mrs. R. D. C., Colo. 


For Saving Paraffin—When I cover jelly 
glasses, I put each in turn in a shallow pan of 


| cold water and then pour on the paraffin. 


Every bit of paraffin which spills falls into 
the water and hardens immediately; then it 
can be picked up and returned to the saucepan 
for remelting. Mrs. T. B. C., Minn. 


When Flouring Chicken—When I have my 
chicken cut up and ready to be floured for 
frying, I take a medium-sized, heavy paper bag 
and sift into it one-half cupful of flour to which 
I have added a little salt and pepper. Then 
I drop my chicken in, close the mouth of the 
bag, and shake it thoroughly. Next, I drop 
the pieces of floured chicken, piece by piece, 
into the frying-pan. I always find it evenly 
floured and seasoned and have saved myself a 


hand-washing and a pan washing. 
Mrs. O. O., Ark. 


When Canning Pears—When preparing 
pears for canning, after paring and halving the 
fruit, remove the seeded part of the core with 
a potato-ball cutter. The core comes out as 
smoothly as if done by machine. If done with 
a knife, no matter how sharp, the pear is apt 
to have a rough, ragged appearance. 

Mes, EL. FN. J. 


Heating Sugar for Preserving—When hot 
sugar is needed for jellies, preserves, etc., heat 
it in a double-boiler. H.N., N. J. 


To Open a Cereal Box—To any one who has 
tried to open a box of any kind of cereal in a 
hurry, I would suggest that they try an or- 
dinary can opener, as I find it invaluable for 
this purpose. A. E. P., Conn. 


To Silk Corn—To silk corn easily, use one 
of the little, fan-shaped, wire brushes that come 
for cleaning pots and pans; run the brush 
lightly down each ear of corn, and the wires 
will catch up all the particles of silk. This 
greatly facilitates the preparation of corn for 
canning. Mrs. B.S. A., Va. 


Cutting Canned Pineapple—Sliced pine- 
apple may be cut into desired sizes very 
quickly, if the following method is employed: 
Open the can, drain the juice from the slices, 
leaving them in their original positions in the 
can. Insert a long, narrow knife through the 
hole in the center of the slices and make a long 
slash, cutting the slices from the bottom of the 
can to the top. Continue around the slices 
until they are cut in the desired size. This 
saves a great deal of time when preparing for 
gelatin, salads, etc. G. T., Va. 


On Baking Day—To save that annoving 
hunt for paper with which to grease tins, try 
the following suggestion: The youngsters will 
enjoy scouring their hands, then cutting small 
squares five or six inches in size from a roll of 
waxed paper. With your card punch, punch 
the squares. Tie these together and hang 
them on the inside of your kitchen cabinet 
door, or in some equally convenient place. 
This saves time and patience. A long hook 
may be used, eliminating the string. 

Mrs. E. M., N. J. 


Consult Your Menu—When serving even a 
simple dinner or luncheon, either alone or 
assisted by competent help, it is a great saver 
of gray matter to make an explicit menu and 
pin it in plain sight in the kitchen. The menu 
will remind you of what time this or that 
should be started cooking, help you in prepar- 
ing the green things in time to get crisp and 
cold, and hint to you of the jelly or pickle that 
you never can seem to remember to bring out 
until the meal is half over. The slight effort 
involved is more than repaid by displacing the 
uneasy twinge of conscience which says, ‘‘Have 
I forgotten something?” bya glow of competent, 
efficient consciousness. EMG, WN. ¥- 


When Preparing Special Diets—If some 
member of the family is on a special diet. 1 
have found that much worry and time may be 
saved, if it is necessary for me to be away, or 
if I am ill, to have a previously prepared list of 
the food the dietary member may have, also 
a few of the important recipes for specially 
prepared food, pasted on the back of one of the 
cupboard doors. It is then not necessary for 
whoever is doing the cooking to look through 
indexes of recipe books, or for the person on a 


diet to suffer from lack of proper food. 
Mrs. J. E. R., Mick. 


For Salt and Pepper Shakers—Instead of 
using corks in your china salt and pepper 
shakers, apply a small sticker label over the 
hole. When refilling, punch a hole in the 
label and renew it. Mrs. H.L., Mich. 
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4 Akron—L1 
a\ 


Cut this out for reference. 

Orpheum Arcade 
lbany—Hewett’s Silk Shop,15 N.Pearl 

* Aitoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 11th Ave. 


* Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 


Austin—Carl H. M 
Baltimore—325 No. 


ueller 
Charles St. 


Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 


Bay City—D. Bendall 


Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 


Boston—Jordan Marsh 


Co. 


Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 


Brooklyn—414_ Fulton 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 


Rutte—Hubert Shoe Co. 


Camden—Curran’s, 110 
Cedar Rapids—The Ki 
Charleston—J. F. Cond 
Charlotte-—221 Piedmo 


a‘ —30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicage 4__4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 


St. 


Broadway. 
llian Co 
ion & Sons 
nt Bidg. 


Columbia, S. C.-—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss—Simon Loeb & Bro. 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R._M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av. 


Easton—H. Mayer, 427 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 105 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 


Northampton St. 
3 Elizabeth Ave. 


El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 919 State St. 


Evanston—North Shore 
Fall River—D. F. Sul 


Bootery 
livan 


Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main S&t. 


Fort Dodge—Schill & 
Galveston—Fellman’s 


Habenicht 


Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 


Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 


Hartford—86 Pratt St. 


3rd St. 


Houston—Clayton’s, 803 Main St 


Huntington, W. 


Va.—McMahon-Diehl 


Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer_Co. 


Jacksonville—Golden’s 
Jersey City—Bennett’s 


Bootery 
411 Central Ave. 


Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 


Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 


3 E. King St. 


Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 


Lawrence, Mass.—G. 


H. Woodman 


Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 


Little Rock—Poe Shoe 


Co., 302 Main St 


Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 


Mason City—Woodruff 
McKeesport—Wm. F. 


Shoe Co. 
Sullivan 


Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 


Montgomery—Campbell 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. 


Shoe Co. 


Morristcwn—G. W. Melick 


J. Rice & Co. 


Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St., (opp. City Hall) 


New Britian—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 


New Rochelle—Ware’s 


New York—22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 


Omaha—1708 Howard 


St 


Passaio—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 


Pawtucket—Evans & 
Peorla—Lehman Bldg. 


Young 


(Room 203) 


Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North 8t. 


Plainfleld—M. C. Van 
Portland, Me.—Palmer 


Arsdale 
Shoe Co. 


Poughkeepsle—Louils Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 


Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 


Rochester—148 East A 


Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
8an Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. Arcade 


Sayannah—Globe Shoe 
Schenectady—Patton & 


Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 


Shreveport—Phelna Sho 
Sloux City—The Pellet 


South Bend—Ellsworth Store 


Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, I1l.—A. W 


Springfield, Mass—Forbes & Wallace 


St. Louis—516 Arcade E 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. 


ve. 


Co. 


Hal} 

e Co 

ier Co. 

. Klaholt 


Bldg. (Op. P.O.) 
(Frederic Hotel) 


Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Bldg.) 


Terre Haute 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koc! 





Otto C. Hornung 


h Co 


Topeka—The Pelletier Store 


Trenton—H. M. Voorh 


ees & Bro. 


‘ulsa—ayons’ Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104 Foster Bldg. 


Waco—Davis-Smith Boc 
Waltham—Rufus Warre 
Washington—1319 F. 

Waterbury—Reid & Hu 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Ta 


sterie 

mn & Son 
St. 

ighes Co. 
ylor Co. 


Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co 


Yonkers—Louis Klein, 
York—The Bon Ton 


22 Main St. 


Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 


Zanesville—J. B. Hunter Co 


other cities 


n 245 


i 


1274 Euclid Av. 

























































Supple Grace is a Reward 
~keep your feet young 


Today everyone wishes to keep young. This spirit 
has much to do with the increasing popularity of 
Cantilever Shoes. For youth is essentially flexible 
and the springy, elastic grace of youth has its foun- 
dation in the feet. 


It is apparent to all that the pleasant activities 
that prolong the vitality of youth, such as golf, 
tennis, dancing and walking, depend largely upon 
healthy feet for their enjoyment and their benefits. 


The expression “young feet” heard so much today 
is significant. Your foot is a cantilever spring, 
formed of twenty-six bones held in place by muscles. 
When these muscles are forbidden full freedom to 
exercise, your feet are not only losing their health 
but are causing you to lose yours. 





Cantilever Shoes are made with flexible arches 
like the arches of your feet. These arches follow 
the curve of your own, affording gentle, restful sup- 
port that does not hamper the natural flexibility of 
your feet. They permit your foot muscles to exer- 
cise and strengthen, 


With their flexible arches, trim, natural lines and 
properly placed heels, Cantilevers give you comfort, 
better circulation and correct posture. A sense of 
freshness and physical elation often results. Many 
women speak of the comfort and increased vitality 
they derive from Cantilever Shoes. 


Cantilevers are made of fine materials, by skilled 
workers who have received a special training for 
years. When buying shoes, be certain that you are 
at a Cantilever dealer’s (there is only one in each 
city, except in New York) and look for the 
Cantilever trademark in the shoe. Cantilever 
Shoe merchants have been carefully selected 
for their ability to fit the foot. 


There is a partial list of Cantilever dealers 
at the left. If none listed is near you, write 
the makers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 Carlton Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. for the name of a nearby 
dealer and an informative booklet about shoes 
and feet. In the larger cities, you can phone 
“Tel-U-Where” for the address of a Cantilever 
dealer. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women's Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women e 




























In using advertisements see page 4 
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Duests 











Do Not Put Your 














upper part of my body 








tion to the rest of my 










Have practised reducing 






















































tion? 
Mr. E. L. W., Penna. 


I advise you to place no confidence in the 
advertised reducing substances with their 
claims to act specifically on any particular 
part of the body. Your trouble does not seem 
to be one of ordinary overweight. There may 
be some trouble with the ductless glands, as, 
for instance, the thyroid. Have you ever 
had a competent physician examine you for 
trouble of this kind? I can help only in the 
ordinary overweight produced by excessive 
quantities of food and too little exercise. 
There is no drug or external application which 
will be of any benefit to you whatever, except 
something that interferes with the process of 


Use it in your home for 
10 days free trial 


Because the 3-Minute Dish- 
washer washes, sterilizes and 
dries dishes, pots and pans in 
but a few minutes, without 
putting the hands in dish- 
water, housewives in every 
section of the country have 
heralded it as the most needed 
household appliance of the 
day. Thousands are now in 
daily use. 

So that you, too, may be 
relieved of the 3 times a day, 
every day in the year, drudgery 
of dishwashing; we have 
arranged that you may try 
the 3-Minute Dishwasher in 
your own home for ten days, 
with the privilege of returning 
it if it will not do all that is 
claimed for it. 

Send us the name of your 
dealer, and your check ($7.50 
East of the Rockies, $7.75 
West -of the’ Rockies, $9.50 
in Canada) and we will send 
you at once, your 3-Minute 
Dishwasher. Use it ten days 
and if it is not satisfactory 
return it and we will refund 
your money. 

The 3-Minute Dishwasher 
has been tested and approved 

by Good Housekeeping Insti- 

tute, Modern Priscilla Proving 

Plant, and household efficiency 

experts in every part of the 

U. S. It can be used where- 

ever there is hot water and a 

kitchen sink. Simple and 

easy to operate, and requires 


no special fittings. Send for 
your dishwasher today! 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE CO. 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


General Sales Offices, 
339 Arcade Building 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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as to threaten you with a general breakdown 
as the price of any weight reduction. 










You Won’t Get It in the Open Air 


Will you tell me what method I should follow 
with my 18-months-old baby when there are 
various contagious diseases in the neighbor- 
hood? These diseases include scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and measles. I have been taking 
him out in the air every day from a half an 
hour to two hours all winter. I have been se- 
verely criticized because of the possible danger 
of contagion. Up to date he has not even had 
a cold. Would you advise the same if there 
happened to be several cases of small pox. 

Mrs. H. W.C., Penna. 


The safest place to be when contagious 
| diseases are prevalent is in the open air, 
| particularly if you live on a street that is not 
crowded. Even if you keep your child in the 
house and are visited promiscuously by persons 
from infected localities, he may become 
infected. You should never take your boy 
inside a crowded street car, to the movies, nor 
to any place where the public is convened 
indoors. I assume that you live in a town 
| where all contagious diseases are quarantined, 
and where cards of different colors are put up 
indicating the character of the infection. 
When you are taking your baby out and 
approach a locality where the houses are 
tagged, I suggest that you cross to the other 
side of the street. 






















































| I Don’t Think Much of a Doctor Who Pre- 
| scribes Secret Remedies 


Without warning I sometimes get a blinding 
headache. It is certainly not from any lack of 
exercise. Two years ago we had a doctor here 
that I had a good deal of confidence in. He 
| prescribed these tablets that I enclose to be 
| taken one at a time, and if they did not have 














pa wie ys 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 

request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


on- Box 






Jot RR. WILEY has prepared for dis- effect in a couple of 

Faith in Drugs tribution an important series of hours, take another. They 
I am 35 years old, five pamphlets bearing on health and hy- 
omy —- _ — = giene: for children, ‘Artificial Foods to do the work. 1 can 
oe Di e for Infants,’”’ and ‘“‘The Feeding of not locate the doctor 


have always been satis- 
factory and have seemed 


are very thin. My hips Older Children”; for adults, “Con- 2°W. and if they are not 


harmful I would like to 


and thighs are enor- stipation ” and “Reducing and In- T 

as al 7 Un, get more of them. They 
mous; all out of propor creasing the Weight.” These pam- are some sort of a pro- 
body. Dieting seems  Phlets will be sent for five cents in Prietary medicine put up 


by a concern. 


only to accentuate the stamps apiece. All those interested Mr. G. F. B.. Neb 
thinness of my face. in health should send a stamped, self- ‘i chia acini 


| exercises for the past addressed envelop for the question- I do not undertake 
| ts Ww ee ks faithfully, naire designed for The League for the analysis and exami- 
—-* gag Longer Life. With its aid, your nation of miscellaneous 
| if there is no safe rem- exact physical condition may be samples. To endeavor 
edy to check assimila- determined and improvement made to find the active prin- 


ciples in an unknown 

substance might require 
many days of a competent chemist’s time. 
In this case, I would not be afraid to guess that 
the tablets contain either caffein or acetan- 
alide or both. If you could send me the name 
of these preparations as found on the box and 
give me the name of the manufacturers, I 
might be able to help you. As a rule, all 
headache medicines are dangerous, especially 
to those affected with weak hearts. 


A Nice Bouquet 


I have just finished reading your article in 
which the Maternity Bill was explained. When 
I read what you wrote about diet in pregnancy. 
I wished I was near enough to grasp your 
hand. I expect my first baby in about two 
weeks, and so far have had very little of which 
to complain. I attribute this to following the 
rules of diet laid down by the best authorities 
I could find. I am one who wishes you success 
in all your undertakings. 


Mrs. C. L. H., Penna. 


Thank you very much for the good words 
in your letter. I wish all expectant mothers 
could have the benefit of a proper diet during 
pregnancy. It would add much to their 
welfare and to that of their unborn child, and 
tend in a marked degree to minimize the pains 
of parturition. 


Botulism Not Common 


Will you please tell me something about the 
food poisoning called “botulinus.” I think it 
comes from canned foods. Is it always possi- 
ble to tell by the appearance or smell of the 
product if it is poisonous? Will long cooking 
or a 20-lb. pressure in a steam cooker render 
the canned stuff safe? Is there danger of bot- 
ulinus in any canned food besides green vege- 


tables? Mrs. H. O., Oregon. 


Botulinus poisoning is happily confined to 
very small areas. The botulinus bacillus is an 
organism that lives in the soil and becomes 
attached to the products of the soil. The 
fresh botulinus, that is, the organism itself, is 
not poisonous. It produces in preserved foods 
which have not been sufficiently sterilized, a 
very poisonous product. This product has 
a very bad odor, which is quite distinctive. 

Fortunately this toxine is readily broken up 
by heat. I believe that heating under pres- 
sure would be quite effective. Ordinary 
heating to the temperature of boiling water for 
some time is also sufficient to destroy this poi- 
sonous substance. 










Poi C othes with a 


FELS‘NAPTHA? } 


Be sure the soap you use has real 
naptha in it. If you can’t smell 
real naftha, it isn’t Fels-Naptha. 


Improves every washing-machine 

Fels-Naptha makes the washing-ma- 
chine do even better work. The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt 
before the washing-machine starts its 
work. Then the Fels-Naptha soapy 
water churns through and through the 
ee quickly flushing away all the 
dirt 

Campers write enthusiastically that 
Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes and 
dish-cloths even in cold spring-water, 
and washes them clean. Any brook is a 
laundry with Fels-Naptha. 


1922, Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 


Tt yr 
»t**" Boil clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. 
After all the years that women have been used 
to boiling clothes, it seems hard to believe that 
with Fels-Naptha boiling isnt necessary. Yet 
Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go in water of any 
temperature—and makes clothes sanitary. 


The real naptha combined with splendid soap 
in Fels-Naptha does the work, with only a little 
rubbing; so the temperature of the water is a 
matter of personal preference. Thousands of 
housewives tell us of the remarkable results they 
get with Fels-Naptha and boiling water. But those 
who wash clothes the Fels-Naptha way—with cool 
or lukewarm water—are saved the discomfort to 
hands, and the bother and expense of boiling. 
They save clothes, too, because Fels-Naptha with 
cool or lukewarm water does not weaken the fibre. 
By giving clothes a naptha cleansing and a soap- 
and-water cleansing Fels-Naptha makes them clean 
through and through. Thoroughly clean clothes 
last longer; and they are healthful. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that 
brings out the best in these two great cleaners. Begin 
using Fels-Naptha today ! Order it from your grocer. 


FRE E If you haven't seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


In using advertisemen‘s see page 4 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR. 
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SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES “- CHILDREN 


Here’sa blouse 
any mother 
can buy! 


The prices is so reasonable 
that it’s almost extrava- 
gance not to dress your boy 
in a ‘““SLIPOVA”’ Blouse. 


There is nothing fancy 
about this sturdy, com- 
fortable garment. It is nice- 
looking, roomy and _ full- 
sized, made to withstand the 
rough wear and tear of live, 
active boys. A new waist 
adjustment does away with 
the old uncomfortable 
strings. 


Double seams fast colors 
full sizes 

Built for boys from 8 to 14 
years old. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
the inexpensive and eco- 
nomical ‘‘SLIPOVA Clothes 
for Children,” including 
Middies, Boys’ Blouses and 
Suits, Rompers and Creep- 
ers. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write to Dept. G. 


McCawley &Co.,Inc. 
M. W.S. Building 
Baltimore, Md. 

Sales and Export Office 
253 CHURCH STREET 
New York City 





A Livable, Lovable Bungalow 


Harold E. Paddon, Architect 


HIS is a century of practicality. It does 

not lack the idealism of the past, but 

it does demand that the idealism be made 
concrete. The housewife of today is no less 
critical of the appearance of her house than she 
| was ten years ago, but she does demand that 
| it shall be arranged within to make life simple 
}and smooth-running. She expects that it 
| shall be not only lovable but livable. 

The exterior of the bungalow illustrated 
here leaves nothing to be desired. Its low, 
sloping roof, broad, red-tiled terrace, and 
quaint Dutch door combine in a delightful 
|appearance of sturdiness and comfort and 
| hospitality. And within, ease and efficiency 
| in directing the daily routine of home-keeping 
have been secured without sacrificing any 
|portion of the atmosphere which makes a 
house a pleasant place for pleasant living. 
| The long living-room with its deep fireplace 
| becomes a sum- 
mer room when 
the great win- 
dows on either 
side of the hearth 
are thrown open 
| on the terraceand 
formal garden in 
the rear. This 
clever arrange- 
ment has all the 
delight of the un- 
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quaint, white seats and a table, over which 
three leaded glass casements permit the morn- 
ing sun to stream in. This breakfast alcove 
also has a direct connection with the terrace 
through casement doors, a charming arrange- 
ment for spring and summer mornings. 

In the hall separating the living-room from 
the service portions of the bungalow are 
located a coat closet and a stair to the cellar. 
The breakfast alcove contains a neat step- 
ladder closet and a broom closet. The 
kitchen is tiled to the height of 5’-0”, and is the 
last word in sanitation. Its appointments 
consist of a model gas stove made of angle 
iron and polished nickel trimmings, with a 
special device which automatically regulates 
the heat and permits the cooking of meals in 
a manner similar to a fireless cooker; pot 
closet, dressers and cupboards, a porcelain 
enameled sink with two iron enameled drain- 
boards, an elec- 
tric dish-washer, 
plate - warmer, 
paper chute, 
dumbwaiter, and 
built-in service 
cabinet. This 
last device is a 
complete unit in 
itself, and a tre- 
mendous _labor- 
saving device. 

The rear entry 
contains the re 
frigerator with a 








|of such general 
informality. 

The dining- 
j;room opening 
|from the living- 
}room is sepa- 
jrated from a 
| breakfast alcove 
| by a pantry con- 
|taining a_ table- 

leaf closet, apron 
and general util- 
| ity closet, dress- 
ers, cupboards, 
and a plate- 
warmer. The 


pet 
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motor attach- 
ment to manu- 
facture ice, thus 
avoiding the an- 
noyance of an 
iceman entering 
the house to de- 
liver ice; also a 
vegetable closet. 
From the entry 
we have the stairs 
leading up to 
the attic, which 
contains a spare 
or a maid’s 


DINING ROOMIf 
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room, bath, and 
storage room 


For a reasonable sum Good Housekeeping will 
furnish plans and specifications of this bungalow 


breakfast alcove 
;}contains two 
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For Your Children’s Sake 


The indoor playgrounds of your children 
are the rugs. There, at home, under watchful 
eyes, your babies seem safe — but are they? 


In the depths of your rugs hides danger. For, 
unless regularly beaten out, the street dirt 
which shoes track in, finds a haven there. 


Germs breed in it. Little fingers, poking 
playfully into those insanitary depths, are 
contaminated. Mysterious illnesses often 
result. 


Dusty sweeping is also risky. It scatters 
germs into the air that all must breathe. It 
causes rugs to appear clean and safe when 
only the surface dirt has been disturbed. 


Especially for your children’s sake, thoroughly 
clean your rugs at least weekly. Do it dust- 
lessly, easily, rapidly, with The Hoover. 


The Hoover beats out all that germ-laden 





to prolong the life of rugs 


dirt from rug depths where, under foot, it 
would grind off the nap. 


In the same operation, The Hoover also 
electrically sweeps up every vestige of cling- 
ing litter, erects crushed nap, freshens colors 
and powerfully cleans by air. The improved 
new Hoover air-cleaning attachments are 
recommended in addition. 


Have a free home demonstration of The 
Hoover and its exclusive process which is 
endorsed by carpet authorities and guaran- 
teed by us to preserve all rugs from wear. 


Phone any Tel-U-Where Information Bureau 
or write us for names of Authorized Dealers 
—the only dealers licensed to demonstrate, 
sell and service Hoovers backed by our 
Guarantee Bond. The Hoover is obtainable 
in three sizes, each moderately priced. Con- 
venient terms gladly extended. For your 
children’s protection, act now. 


THE Hoover Suction SwEEPER COMPANY 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


* Factories at North Canton, Ohio ,and Hamilton, Ontario 
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It BEATS.... as it Sweeps 


{HHA 





as it Cleans 


The Hoover is guaranteed 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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*ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder. 


Shake It into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle It in the Foot-Bath 


USE IT IN THE MORNING 


And walk all day in comfort. At night, when your 
feet feel tired from walking or dancing, sprinkle it in 
the foot-bath, and soak and rub the feet. It freshens 
the feet and takes the Friction from the Shoe. 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


For over 25 years Allen’s Foot=Ease has been the 
STANDARD REMEDY jor hot, swollen, smarting, 
tender, tired, perspiring, aching feet, corns, bunions, 
blisters and calluses. Nothing gives such relief. 


Ladies can wear shoes one size smaller, and shoes and 
stockings wear longer. Those who use Allen's Foot= 
Kase have solved their foot troubles. 


Over 1,500,000 pounds of Powder for the Feet were used 
hy the United States Army and Navy during the war. 


Sold by Drug and Department Stores everywhere. 


In a Pinch, use 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
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A Livable, Lovable 
Bungalow 


The laundry at the rear is accessible from 
the entry and the kitchen, and contains a 
toilet, two laundry trays, an ironing-board 
closet with a drop-leaf ironing-board, a soap 
and laundry-supply closet, an electric washing- 
machine and a gas laundry stove, also a plug 
for the electric iron. 

The entire service wing is floored with a com- 
position flooring, which is resilient and sani- 
tary. All bases wherever this flooring occurs 
are to be tile. All woodwork in the wing ex- 
cept in the dining-room is flat, white enameled 
finish. 

Equally good closet equipment is provided 
in the wing containing the sleeping quarters. 
The hall contains a linen closet, and the bath- 
room and entry each contain a towel closet. 


| An electric plug has been provided in the 


bathroom for an electric curling iron device. 
Direct access from the sleeping-room wing to 
the terrace and garden at the rear is arranged 


| through casement doors, giving a free circu- 
lation of air at all times. 


The bathroom contains a built-in porcelain 
enameled bathtub with an overhead shower, 
pedestal lavatory, and medicine cabinet with 


| a mirror door, and a toilet operated by a flush 


valve, thus doing away with the unsightly 


| tank. The floor is tiled, and the walls are 
| tiled to the height of 5’-0”. 


The entire remaining portions of the first 


| floor are finished in a cream-enameled finish 
| with brown mahogany doors. The floors 
| are 7%"x2" white oak strips and finished with 
| a lasting finish of semi-gloss polish. 


The Basement 
The cellar contains a billiard room under the 


| living-room, with toilet facilities, coal storage 
| space, and cold storage room. The billiard 


room contains an open fireplace and a red- 
tiled floor, and is down two steps lower than 


| the general floor level, thus affording greater 


height and ventilation at the rear, on each 
side of the fireplace, by groups of leaded 


| glass windows. 


The portion of the cellar under the bedroom 
wing is excavated only to the depth of 3’-0” 
to permit access to the piping and also keep 


| the first floor dry and healthful. The portion 
| of the cellar under the service wing contains 


the cold storage room and boiler room, also 
the coal storage room. In the boiler room 


there is installed a small boiler under thermo- 
| static control, which furnishes heat to all 
| portions of the building. 


A heater attached to the boiler itself 
furnishes the hot water for the winter months, 
thus saving fuel, and an automatic gas 
heater furnishes the hot water for the summer 
months. The paper chute is so arranged that 
the paper lands in the waste-paper box in the 
boiler room. 

There is also located in the boiler room an 


| | up-to-date vacuum cleaning machine, which 


has an outlet in the cellar, two on the first 
floor, and one in the attic, thus enabling the 
housewife to clean thoroughly by vacuum. 
The dumbwaiter that serves the kitchen ter- 
minates in the cold storage room and simplifies 
the handling of canned goods and preserves, 
and also facilitates the lifting of logs for the 
open fireplace. 

In the event that the land slopes to the rear, 
a garage could be located under the laundry 
and entry portions of the building very con- 
veniently, and if this land is level, a ramped 
driveway could be built sloping to the rear. 

This bungalow can comfortably be placed on 
a 60’x100’ lot, and permit a good garden, etc. 

The exterior of the building is stuccoed on 
galvanized metal lath, and the structure is 
roofed with variegated and graduated slate. 
The flashings, leaders and gutters are 16 oz. 
copper, and all exterior windows and doors are 
equipped with metal weather strips and metal 
screens with copper bronze wire. 























It Pays to Obey 


the new laws on teeth cleaning 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has set down some new laws 
on teeth cleaning. 

Authorities advise them almost the 
world over. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. 
Millions of people already know the 
benefits. 

Old methods have proved inade- 
quate. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. Clean, glisten- 
ing teeth have been rarities. 

You owe yourself this ten-day test 
to see what the new way does. 


The war on film 


One great object is to fight the film. 
Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. 

The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day it threatens serious 
damage. Most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


Papsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five desired effects. 
Proved by authorities and now advised by leading dentists 
Supplied by druggists in large tubes. 


everywhere. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds 
the acids in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. So no tooth matter is of 
more importance than daily film 
removal. 


Film combatants 


Dental science has found at last two 
effective film combatants. Authori- 
ties have proved them by many 
careful tests. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, called Pepsodent. It avoids 
past mistakes and meets modern 
requirements. These two film com- 
batants are embodied in it. So every 
application fights the film in two 
efficient ways. 


Ap- 





This Test 


will show five effects 


We offer here a ten-day 
test. It will be a revelation. 
You will see and feel five great 
effects which old ways do not 
bring you. 

You will realize the effect 
on film. You will see teeth 
highly polished, so film less 
easily adheres. 

In addition, these effects 
will come. And modern re- 
search proves all of them 
essential. 

The salivary flow will be 
multiplied. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. 

The starch digestant in 
saliva will increase several 
fold. That is there to digest 
starch deposits on teeth, which 
may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

The alkalinity of the saliva 
will be multiplied. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Every application brings 
those five desired effects. To- 
gether they will bring you a 
new conception of clean teeth. 


Watch them whiten 


Send the coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten—how they glisten— 
as the film-coats disappear. 

Watch the new beauty that 
comes to the teeth. Learn the 
new feeling of cleanliness. A 
few days will convince you 
that this new method is essen- 
tial, both to you and yours. 

Cut out the coupon now. 
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CLEANER 


RSTAREX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES 


WASHER 
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Ask Him ~— 


E knows why so many of your friends now- 
H adays show little sympathy when you speak 

of your housework trials, why they wear 
such an air of superior knowledge, why they 
smile so happily when they mention their electric 
suction cleaners, their electric washers and house 
hold ironing machines—why they seem so free 
from all the worries they used to share with you 
—why they make you feel that your housekeep- 
ing methods must be entirely out of date. 


He knows because it is his business to know. He 


%* THE APEX ELECTRICAL 


Export Office and Sh Room: 
weir yy ogee 1067 EAST 152nd STREET 
New York, N. Y. 





He Knows = 


is one of the 4,000 members of our organization 

of salesmen. It is his mission to explain to you 

what the APEX Electric Suction Cleaner, the EE so tle I 
ROTAREX Electric Clothes Washer and the v/ CLEANER 
ROTAREX Home Double Roll Ironer are doing 

to change the lives of thousands of housewives. 


Greet him, when he reaches your door, not as a 
stranger, but as a gentleman whose high character 
we vouch for. Or you can see him at once by 
simply mailing us your name and address on a 


postal. 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY * 


Canadian Factory H 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd. = 
102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. oie Eases T, fi re EX 


HOME DOUBLE ROLL 


IRONER 
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The Mak f °° 4 remarkable quality 
re at a remarkable price’”’ 


“Madam, that, in my judgment, is one of the most beautiful 
papers made. It is fine enough for the most punctilious social use 
and yet it is so reasonable in price you may use it freely for ail 
your correspondence. It is 


WHITE & WYCKOFF'S 


AUTOCRAT LIN 


The Distinctive Writing Paper 


“You can fairly feel the quality. It’s a fine, crisp, substantial 
sheet all the way through. It comes in all the fashionable envel- 
ope styles and sizes with sheets to match; in white and five dainty 
tints. You will find Autocrat Linen never varies in quality. 
Every sheet of the box you may buy a year from today will be 
exactly as fine and even as every sheet in the box you are buying 
now. 


; . a | So that you may know the excellence of 
|e ie Autocrat Linen by using it for several letters, 
< ae. ==. we have prepared a handsome portfolio con- 
y taining a generous assortment of sheets and 
envelopes in different shapes and sizes and 


showing the various tints. This will be mailed 
to you on receipt of 10 cents in stamps or 










money. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO. 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Holyoke, Mass. 


White & Wyckoff s 


Stationery 






Our Cottage 
in the Country 
(Continued from page 41) 


village we bought cans of white and orange 
and yellow paint, mixing a little yellow 
with the orange. Then, with about twice 
that quantity of kerosene, we produced 
an orange stain which was applied to the 
walls. The result. was a beautiful, soft, 
orange glow which overcame the raw ap- 
pearance of the wood and lightened and 
brightened the rooms. -For the ceiling we 
added more yellow to the mixture. The 
paint, being thin, acted like a stain, the grain 
of the wood showing through, and the mod- 
ifed color made the rooms look larger. 
This stain we applied to all the rooms both 
upstairs and down, with the exception of the 
living-room, where the walls were made a 
warm yellow-cream by_mixing yellow paint 
with the white. The floors downstairs were 
painted a dull orange, and those upstairs we 
did with a floor stain. 





Harmonizing the Furniture 


It proved that our purchase included every 
| type of furniture, from a haircloth chair to an 
iron bedstead, and this very variety made the 
results of our work the mere interesting. 
Rummaging in a closet, we discovered some 
old-fashioned patchwork quilts. These, we 
| decided, should be the show pieces in our bed- 
rooms, to be worked around‘as a center. 

In one of the rooms was a chest of drawers 
painted gray, much yellowed with age, with 
little landscapes painted on it. This became 
our color scheme for the furniture, all of which 








we painted the same color, buying a pearl-gray 
paint and adding chrome yellow until the color 
was a greenish, yellowish gray. 

Our largest bedroom we call the 1850 room. 
Its furniture, which we painted the yellowish 
gray, with bunches of flowers to tone with the 
bed quilt, represents the late Victorian period. 
The quilt, which had bands of red and black 
calico outlining the squares, we used as a 
spread and drew up over the pillows, making a 
roll at the top. 

It was a difficult matter to find suitable, 
inexpensive window hangings for these rooms, 
but we finally found a silkoline in an old- 
fashioned English chintz design which included 
a good deal of red and grayish tan. We made 
all the upstairs hangings of this material, over 
glass curtains of plain ecru net. Each room 
had a quaint, little washstand with a white 
enamel bowl and pitcher. Little flower de- 
signs in simple peasant style were painted on 
these, mixing the oil paint with white enamel. 
Some of the queer, little chairs had broken 
|seats, and we repaired them by nailing on 
ready-made wooden seats which we painted 
{the same yellow-gray as the rest of the 

furniture. The haircloth chair acquired a 
seat of cretonne and was stationed in the hall 
at the head of the stairs. 

In the living-room were striped green and 
white madras curtains, and as we wanted to 
use everything we could, we left them in place, 
adding lambrequins of plain green at the top. 
The cretonne used for the downstairs has an 
ecru ground with a large, all-over flower design 
in various shades of blue, violet, and mulberry 
with blue-green foliage. All the downstairs 
furniture we painted the same yellow-gray. 

The joy of our hearts is our tea-wagon, 
illustrating as it does the triumph of purpose 
and ingenuity over seeming difficulties. The 
top of this quite smart affair is a picture frame 
from which we removed the picture, substi- 
tuting flowered cretonne. For the shelf under- 
neath we used an old trunk tray cut to fit. 
| For the legs we took pieces of wood and tapered 
; them down with a plane, placing under the 





‘2 | tray in front small go-cart wheels. The handle 
[lot the hark seae nade handle. 
©, | at the back was made of an old broom handle 


The dining-room table was transformed by 
painting the legs yellow-gray, and finishing 
| the top in black enamel with a jade green edge. 


























Our Cottage 
in the Country 


To go with the table, we took four chairs that 
were alike, tacked squares of cretonne over the 
backs, and painted the rest. 

The large part of our task being finished, 
we turned our attention to the details. Having 
procured some parchment shades for our lights, 
we took thin paint, orange and yellow, and ap- 
plied it to the shades with an old rag, putting 
in the yellow at the top, gradually toning to 
orange at the bottom. This must be put on as 
thin as a dye, for any thick places will look 
spotty when the light shines through. Then, 
mixing the paint in several cups, we took an 


atomizer and sprayed the contents on to the | 
The edges | 


shades, producing a cloudy effect. 
were left unfinished to give more lightness and 
delicacy to the shades. 
from the ceiling with fine wires. 

We found some small mirrors, very small 
ones, and these we utilized for candle sconces. 
We bought little candlesticks, removed the 
handles, and, turning up the edge, tacked 
them to the back of the mirror frame. These 
were painted yellow-gray with jade green 
edges, and with their cool, green candles they 
are lovely for long wall spaces and reflect a 
good deal of light. We also painted old plates 









































These were suspended | 















and tin trays to fill background spaces on the | 


shelves. 


A Vase for Every Flower 
Our pottery has been very much admired. 
For this we went to the kitchen closets, which 
held a variety of glass bottles, jars, and other 
containers. For their decoration we used oil 
paint mixed with white and enough turpentine 
to make the paint run. This produces a high 
luster. After the color had been applied, we 
added more paint, changing the color slightly 
and putting it on at the top, so that it would 
run down, forming the “drip.” For instance, 
on an orange vase (we call them all vases) we 
would add some yellow to the paint, making 
the drip an orange yellow. To a blue vase, 
we would add some violet to the blue, making a 
violet-blue drip. These were placed where a 
particular spot of color was most needed. On 
the shelf in the living-room between the win- 
dows is a lovely jar of robin’s-egg blue con- 
taining some pussy-paws from a near-by marsh. 
This tones with the blue in the Japanese print 
-above it. On one of the book shelves over the 
couch is an orange bowl with a yellow-orange 
drip matching a piece of Madagascar cloth 
with orange stripes which hides a door beside 
the shelf. Some tall. candlesticks on another 
shelf run from orange at the bottom to yellow 
at the top and hold yellow candles. Little 
jars and perfume bottles were painted for the 
bedrooms. In one of the kitchen cupboards 
are many more bowls and jars to match the 
many flowers that grow on our hillsides and 
border our paths and highways. A tall jar 
and a bowl in the shell-like tones of the wild 
rose; salmon pink, shaded to deeper pink for 
the wood lilies (peanut butter, olive, and mar- 
malade jars making splendid shapes); violet 
and mulberry tones for the firewood, steeple- 
bush, and centaura, and so on through the 
varied shades of our beautiful Maine flowers. 
; When the interior of the little cottage was 
finished, the porch was the next consideration. 
We kept out one small table and a number of 
chairs. The house being white with green 
blinds, it was decided to paint most of the 
furniture black and to keep the jade-green 
edges. Flower boxes were filled with ferns, 
and nail-kegs cut in half made splendid boxes 
for the tiny fir trees which were placed on 
either side of the steps and front door. Work- 
baskets from the ten-cent store were lined with 
moss, planted with ferns, and suspended from 
the porch roof by means of wires. 

Now the little summer home is completed. 
It is so simple that it is most restful, and being 
the work of our own hands makes it really 
ours and gives the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. 
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EINZ Vinegar brings out the 





















hidden flavors of the other 
foods it touches and adds a 
PURE MALT rich mellowness all its own. ‘The 
VINEGAR blending is delicious. The aroma 


FERMENTED 
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PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
{J HEIN? CO_PrrTsBuRgH USA 


adds keen zest to the appetite. 








Carefully selected materials pre- 
pared in the Heinz skillful way, and 
aging in wood for at least a year 
before bottling assure quality and 
flavor. Use it on the dining room 
table and in the kitchen. Four kinds. 
















ONE QUART 


























Mali Vinegar—made from barley malt 

White Vinegar—made from selected grain 

Cider V inegar—made from choice cider apples 
Tarragon Vinegar 


In bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment 











A companion in excellence to Heinz 
Vinegar is Heinz Olive Oil. Under 
Heinz supervision this rich, full flavored 


HEINZ 


Imported 


Olive Oil 





oil is pressed from selected olives in 
Seville, Spain. In bottles or tins. 


Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 












Some of the 
Apple Butter 
TomatoKetchup 
ALL HEINZ GOODS SOLD IN CANADA ARE PACKED IN CANADA 








In using advertisements see page 4 97 
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BUTTERICK PATTERNS 
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Dresses that no one will believe 





you ever made yourself 


Dresses as exquisite as though 
they came from Paris. 

Costumes as perfect as though 
you bought them on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Today thousands of women are 
making at home things they never 
dreamed they could. 

Home sewing has become an en- 
tirely new thing since the Deltor 
comes enclosed with every new 
Butterick pattern. 

Every Butterick pattern is actu- 
ally made up and fitted on a living 
model before the pattern is put on 
sale. As the expert cuts out, puts 
together and finishes the dress 
everything he does is noted down 
for your guidance. 

This exact record of how the ex- 
pert works is your Deltor. 

You start your dress 
like a professional. You 
select the materials for 
your dress from a list 
of those the expert dress- 
maker considers best 
suited to the lines of the 


Design 3726. The cascade 
tunics that make this frock so 
graceful and the girdle of fabric 
flowers are the simplest things to 
accomplish when you have the 


/ Deltor. 
3 Fras 
cf Design 3758 


Design 3758. Two fabrics 
emphasize the long body. Every 
detail of this frock is explained 
in the Deltor so that even the 
most inexperienced sewer can 
make it successfully. 






Design 3726 


















The lines, the fit, the perfection of 
detail that women used to think 
only a professional could achieve 
— now you achieve it yourself 


model you have chosen. (A model 
designed for a taffeta might 
entirely lose its lines if made up in 
silk crépe.) 

You lay your pattern quickly and 
so cleverly that you do not waste 
an inch of material, by following 
the Deltor cutting layout. There is 
a cutting layout for each view of 
the pattern in every size, laid on 
every suitable width of material. 
All you have to do is select the lay- 
out that meets your needs, pin and 
cut accordingly. These layouts are 
made by men who specialize in cut- 
ting. They save you time and 
bother and sometimes as much as 
13% yards on a single garment. 

Your dress almost seems to put 
itself together, you work so swiftly 
and surely, following the 
Deltor pictures of just 
what the expert did. 
Neither time nor patience 
is lost by having to ex- 
periment and rip. You 
handle the putting-to- 
gether like a professional, 



















Design 3722. The fabric 
trimming and the leg o° mut- 
ton sleeve mark this dress as 
new. The Deltor will show 
vou exactly how to make it, 
trimming and all. 



















and by doing so, give your dress the 
lines and style of the original model. 

When you come to the finishing 
of your dress—usually the hardest 
part for most women—you know 
exactly how the expert handled 
each point. You just follow along, 
stitch by stitch, and when you are 
done, your dress has that delightful 
perfection you have loved in ex- 
pensive frocks. 


Dressmaking is simpler now than 
you ever believed possible 


Never again need you hesitate and 
then regretfully relinquish some 
new fashion feature because you 
“didn’t dare attempt it.” And hate 
your dress always because it lacked 
it! No matter what it is, from a 
clever bit of fabric trimming for an 


A cutting layout that exactly meets your needs— 
for the view you have chosen in your size, laid on 
the very width material you are using! 

It saves you from 4 to 1% yards material on 
every garment you make. 

Women who have sewed all their lives say they 
never cut so economically before. That is because 
the Deltor cutting layouts are made by men who 
specialize in cutting. Not one person in a thousand, 
however talented, has their experience. You cut 
with their expert knowledge when you have the 
Deltor. 


| 






You sew swiftly 
and surely t Rov 
Putting your dress together is no task wa a m5 
at all, when you have the Deltor pic- ir 

tures and directions. You know just 

the professional way of working the 








expert uses. It goes swiftly and easily, 
and you know that with every stitch 
you are creating exactly the lovely 
lines of the original model. | 


The pattern 








You will be amazed at the material you save 
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afternoon frock to a cape for a 
Kasha street costume—you know 
that the Deltor will show you ex- 
actly how to handle it with all the 
success of a professional. 

Every bit of the Deltor applies 
specifically to just that garment on 
which you are working—tt is really 
a complete illustrated dressmaking 
course for that particular garment. 

When you buy a Butterick pat- 
tern you will find its Deltor in the 
envelope. Every new Butterick 
pattern (30c to Soc) now gives you 
this complete service. It is the 
greatest dressmaking help to wom- 
en since the paper pattern itself. 

Butterick, New York, Paris, 
London. 



















itself in material saved 
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Design 3746. 4 frock 
such as this, with a hat 
to match, is invaluable for 
summer. The Deltor 
makes it practical to have 
three or four, making 
them is so simple. 





















Design 3750. This 
dress with its hand hem- 
stitching is exquisite for 
summer wear. The Del- 
tor shows you that the 
fashionable hand hem- 
Stitching is very easy, 
after all. 













French finish 


The delightful finish of 
imported frocks is half 
their charm. It gives 
what the French call the 
“bloom” to a dress. The 
Deltor shows you ex- 
actly how to give this 
French delicacy of finish 
to the dress you are mak- 
ing. Everything is made 
simple and easy for you 
and your dress, when 
done, has a truly profes- 
sional air. 































(4 real letter from atypical Ohio Cleaner owner) 


The Woman 
In a Big House 


Janesville, Wis. 
is a hard test for a 
vacuum cleaner. There are so many 
rooms to be cleaned! I have had an 
Ohio cleaner for three years and it 
always works quickly and thoroughly. 
Nothing has ever gotten out of order. 

“Your machine is made so simple 
and weighs so little that I wasn’t sure 
it would do good work. But the brush 
and strong vacuum together clean bet- 
ter than any machine I ever saw. The 
trouble with most cleaners is that the 
brush doesn’t turn around to pick up 
lint, or else the suction is too weak. 

“It is no bother to carry my Ohio up 
and down stairs, and it cleans even the 
worst corners, lint, etc., in a twinkling. 
I know next to nothing about machin- 
ery, but never worry about the Ohio, 
because it takes care of itself without 
attention. The automatic switch is a 
wonderful help. 

“Like most women of moderate 
means, I bought the Ohio on time and 
it is surprising how easy it is to pay 
for that- way. If you know anyone 
here in Janesville who is thinking of 
buying a cleaner, you can give my 
name as a reference.” 

(Name and address on request) 


“My home 


Let us send you interesting booklets, name of dealer 
nearest you, and the Ohio plan of divided payments. 


OHO 


ELECTRIC 
CLEANE RZ 


{i The United Electric Co. 


1302 Eighth St., N. E. 
CANTON, O. 


84 Chestnut St. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
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4A Garden Party, Luncheon, or Tea That May 
Be Suitably Adapted to an Indoor Affair, and 
a Commencement or Class Party for School 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


OFS 
Gy Dies 
CRS 


GARDEN PARTY 
including an amusing 
‘learn while you wait” 
game about gardens; a 
charming idea for invita- 
tions; and a June menu 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PARTIES 
An Irish Party and a Bride’s 
Shower or Announcement 
Party will be sent on receipt 
of ra cents in stamps 


JUNE itself fairly sends out in- 
vitations to a garden party and 
entertains the guests. All the 
hostess need really do is to set 
the date and serve the collation. 
However, Elaine has taken great 


pleasure in preparing for the: 


hostess a few instructions of an 
uncommon garden variety on 
sowing what one expects to reap. 


NECESSARY INSTRUCTIONS 

N RECEIPT OF 10 CTS. IN 
St AMPS, ADDRESSED TO 
ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, __IN- 
STRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT 
FOR A GARDEN PARTY AND 
A COMMENCEMENT PARTY 


SCHOOL PARTY 
including an “‘it is never too 
late to eat” menu; “The 
Key to the Future” grab- 
bag; and “cap and bells 
final exams game 
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PRATT G@ LAMBERT. 


VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Painted by Harry Townsend. Copyright 1922, P&L 


FEW strokes of the brush, and lo! there zs a chair! The 
magic of Vitralite, the Long-Life Enamel, gratifies that inher- 
ent desire to make the home beautiful and livable. 


Correct shades of Ivory and Cream, So durable is Vitralite that it is guaran- 
a beautiful Gray, a rare Leaf Green and_ teed for three years on both inside and 
Chinese Blue, as well as the White, pro- outside work, although inside it lasts in- 
vide a choice of authoritative shades for definitely. 
the most elaborate home decoration or Send for Color Card and Names of Local Dealers 
the painting of a single chair. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
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These rare Vitralite tints possess char- 
acter and decorative charm; they have 
none of the harshness of the common, Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert 
heavy, ‘‘painty’’ enamel colors. Varnish Product fails to give satisfaction you 
may have your money back. 
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Vitralite dries with a smooth, porcelain- 
like gloss, and is so unlike ordinary en- Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda 
amels that the difference is apparent the Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 
moment you dip your brush into it. Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Makers of Effecto 
Auto Finishes & 
**61°° Floor 
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Jt Revolutionizing 
Invention~the 
SUPERFEX Burner 
that cooks as fast as 
gas and 1s absolutely 
reliable. 


Pictured above is the new double-walled, 
double-draft, rapid cooking Giant SUPER- 
FEX Burner found only on the latest model 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 

At the right is shown the 4-burner model 
(No. 304 with New Perfection Oven) of this 
new speedy oil stove equipped with ONE 
Giant SUPERFEX Burner and three Standard 
SUPERFEX Burners having the same double- 
walled, double-draft construction as the 
Giant. 

Other models are—the 3-burner, No 303; and 
the 2-burner, No. 302. Each model of the new 
300 Series has one Giant SUPERFEX Burner. 


* 


oo a ig oe regarding these new ranges should be 
we essed to The Perfection Stove Company, Limited, 
Sarnia, Ontario, manufacturers in Canada of the 
famous Blue Chimney New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 





at fast / 


The Kind of Range 
Youve Always Wanled 


pee world’s largest makers of oil stoves and 
ranges have crowned their achievements with 
the production of an oil stove that cooks as fast 
as gas and is absolutely reliable. 


Its speed and success are all in the New 
SUPERFEX Burner which grills a minute steak, 
roasts a leg of mutton, bakes a chicken pie or 
preserves a kettle of fruit in proper time— fast 
or slow—for each operation, be it an intense 
searing flame or a gentle simmering heat. 


Over four million housewives already appreciate 
the reliability, safety, economy and comfort of 
the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. This new 
burner adds quickness and absolute heat control 
to the sturdy virtues of these New Perfection 
Models. 


To accommodate the SUPERFEX Burners and the 
Giant SUPERFEX, we have constructed astove that 
for beauty, strength, smartness, convenience, 
completeness and all-round satisfaction, sets a 
new standard. Now on exhibition for the first 
time—America over. Visit your dealer. 


These new (Series 300) models of the New 
Perfection line, equipped with the revolu- 
tionizing SUPERFEX Burners, are additional 
to the long established, regular New 
Perfection line. The Series 30 New 
Perfection models, famous and favored 
the world over, continue to be the most 
popular oil stoves made at their price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 


7516 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 















burner. 


Cooking speed of the standard 
gas burner— in the standard size 


SUPERFEX burner. 


2. Abundant heat that is absolute- 


ly clean and odorless. 


3. Greater economy and reliability 
of Cooking with kerosene oil. 


4. Operating convenience and new 


time-saving features. 


5. Handsome, sturdy, long-lived 
stove with higher and bigger 
Aladdin Quality Porcelain En- 
ameled Cooking Top, and new 


base shelf for utensils. 





6. The New Perfection quality — 
standard the world over. 





SUPERFEX Burners. 


The Giant SUPERFEX Burner is 7 
inches in diameter, the largest oil 
cook stove burner and the most 


powerful ever marketed. 


Look for the name SUPERFEX on 


the Gray Burners. 


What you getin 
his new stove- 


See it NOWat 
your dealers. 


1. Cooking speed of the giant gas 
burner—in the Giant SUPERFEX 


. Two sizes of SUPERFEX Burners 
—one Giant and three Standard 


. A new (more beautiful) Gray 
Enamel finish on all chimneys. 


* 


Oi Cook Stoves € Ranges 
SUPERFEX Burners 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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No. 1418 
Long Daven-O 


Daven~ 


With a Kroehler Daven-O in your home, you can have all the com- 
fort of a handsomely furnished living room, the convenience that an 
extra sleeping room affords, and the economy of reduced rentals. The 
Kroehler Daven-O takes the place of an additional room and sub- 
tractsfrom the family budget the rental which that room would cost. 


By day it is a handsomely upholstered, luxurious piece of living 
room furniture, just like any other fine davenport in appearance, 
with bedding completely concealed. There is ample room, when 
folded, for thick, removable mattress and bedding. 


At night it is converted, .with one simple motion, into a full- 
sized, comfortable bed, with patented, sagless, folding metal bed 
frame and springs. 

Made in overstuffed styles and Colonial and Period designs, with any wood fin- 
ish; upholstery of plush, tapestry, velour, genuine leather or leather substitute. 
Made to harmonize with any decorative scheme. Handsome styles, at prices to meet 
any requirement. Sold by leading furniture dealers everywhere, for cash or easy 
payments. Ask for demonstration. Look for Kroehler trade mark. Send for free 


booklet. 
KroewL_erR Manuractvurinc Company, Chicago 
Factories at Kankakee, IIl.; Naperville, Ill.; Binghamton, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory, Stratford, Ontario 


‘The Invisible Bed Room 














Man’s Country 
(Continued from page 38) 


“But it might?” 

“Tt might.” 

George’s voice was getting steadier and 
steadier, until he gulped the proposition down. 
“TI can pay you forty dollars a month till the 
twelve hundred’s paid,” he said, having made 
swift calculations. 

The experiment failed. Malachi Judson 
came home from the hospital sentenced to a 
life-long helplessness so far as all but his hands 
were concerned, yet faced the situation with a 
dismal fortitude. 

And George, having recently attained the 
proud dignity of a bank account, was- sending 
his check for forty dollars till the whole twelve 
hundred was paid; and not a dollar of it did he 
regret, deeming that he got his money’s worth 
in knowing that his father had his chance. 


| Besides, he was getting to be more of a magnate 


every day. He had two new shops now in- 
stead of one, with an alert young woman in 


| charge of the second. But there must have 
| been too much distraction in so many business 


enterprises for a student’s mind, for this year, 


| his first in high school, George failed com- 
pletely in his midwinter examinations: It 


was a crushing blow to his self-estéem. 

“Better take it slower, George,” urged his 
friends, the teachers. 

And he did. Fewer studies allowed, him 
more sleep, while the steadiness of his income 
and its equally steady enlargement brought 
additional ease to mind. 

Almost as if in consequence of these things 


‘there began to take place a remarkable physi- 


cal change in George. The intensive labors 
of the past three years had made him scrawny 
and nervous. He had been hollow-cheeked, 


| big-eyes, rough-haired, almost _ ill-favored. 


But now, suddenly, he was none of these 
things. Adolescence was completing its bril- 


| liant transformation act; it was delivering a 
| gawky youth into the arms of glowing, sym- 
metrical yourig.manhood. 


ia WAS in this period that George first began 

to play at salesmanship as if it were some 
stirring piece of dtama. f 

One day his customers “fioted, over and 
above the stock of newspapers and. magazines, 
a shelf of bound books—cheap reprints. of best 
sellers, they were,-yet they..gave’ the whole 
place dignity from George’s point of view. 
Gradually a modest-hne of new fiction was 
added, and young Judson was gathering a 


| finer and a finer clientele and supplying a larger 


and larger stock. to-meet its requirements. 

Yet such suecesses only: whetted the youth’s 
ambition. , Among the books that now got on~ 
his shelves was a volume called “Self Help,” 
by Samuel -Smiles. George found this book 
full of recitals of how poor boys had won 
successes, how struggling young men had 
become artists or sculptors or successful manu- 
facturers or business-men. He pored over its 
pages. He gloated over its heroes. The book 
became-his Bible. And there was a magazine 
called “Success” that came monthly to his 
stand, which devoted itself to inspiring men 
and women of all classes to-better their condi- 
tions. On this George used to feed his ego 
fat each month with higher hopes and more 
solemn determinations. 

Inevitably, as it seemed, both his hole-in- 
the-wall news shops widened and lengthened 
into real little stores with considerable stocks 
upon their shelves. He began to develop a 
chain of news-and-magazine stands. The 
shoe-shining parlor grew to ten chairs, and 
six men bent their backs and agitated their 
elbows to make dimes for George Judson. 
From every standpoint the young man flour- 
ished. In his plan of life there seemed no flaw. 

George had a horse and buggy, with which 
he drove himself to and fro; he built a stable 
where the cabbage patch had been. He had 
the cottage painted and new carpets and 
curtains added. An up-to-date wheel chair 





Spic and Span 


The Fuller Brush Company 


* 


Hartford, Connecticut 


To wipe up quickly, or for a. hard 
scrubbing, the Fuller Wet Mop is the 
thing for every floor... It requires less 
“elbow grease.” Its twisted strands 
are absorbent. It’s light in weight and 
easy to wring, cleaned without effort 
and dries quickly. It is simple to at- 
tach to handle and unnecessary to 
touch or spread the strands. 

The Fuller Wet Mop is akin to 
forty-four other Fuller Brushes—each 
made to lighten some household or 
personal brush need. 

We are the largest buyers of brush 
material in the world, therefore get 
better quality at lower prices. So do 
the users of Fuller Brushes. 


You've never seen Fuller Brushes 
in stores. They don’t sell them. 3500 
skilled demonstrators, living in hun- 
dreds of cities and towns from coast- 
to-coast,. explain the many uses of 
Fuller Brushes right in-the homes. A 
Fuller Man is a gentleman. He is wel- 
comed everywhere because of his ser- 
vice in suggesting new ideas for mak- 
ing easier the care of the home. Write 
or ’phone for a visit from the Fuller 
Man. 

Be sure to look for the, Fuller Red 
Tip Tag on every brush he shows you! 


May we send you a copy of “The 
Handy Brush Book’’? It’s Free 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 200 cities—consult 
telephone directory 


In using advertisements see page 4 105 











HE La Belle Pattern is 

illustrated, gracefully mod- 
eled in delicately grained Ivory 
Pyralin. This pattern with its dis- 
tinctive transverse handle, is a 
universal favorite. La Belle and 
Du Barry patterns are made in 
Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin 
as well as Ivory Pyralin, plain or 
decorated. ~ Sold at the leading 


stores everywhere. 
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IVORY 
ralin 


OST loved of all are the 
M gifts which live for years. 
With intimate daily use, the Pyralin 
toiletware she received on her wed- 
ding day will serve as a pleasant 
and constant reminder of the giver. 
As all patterns are standard, a gift 
of a few articles can be added to 
from time to time until the set is 


complete. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


@UIOND 


Look for the name 
“Pyralin” stamped 


on every article, 








Man’s Country 


that was the last word in comfort replaced the | 


old one. He bought his father fancy shirts 
and attractive neckwear. 

“Making a darned dude out of me?” Malachi 
used to grumble, though secretly pleased. 


George bought pretty dresses for his mother | 


and insisted on her wearing them.. His manner 
toward his parents was dutiful, and yet it was 
alco masterful. He was quiet, thoughtful, 
considerate—but authoritative. His parents, 
proud of him as they were, began to be a little 
in awe of him. 

“Ain’t it wonderful, the way that boy’s 
come out!” boasted Malachi one day and 
waited to hear his wife’s approving echo. 

Instead there came a sound like a sob, and 
he turned with astonished eyes to behold a 
coddled mother who was weeping. 

“Oh, I think it’s terrible, Mal!’ she broke 
out, as with emotion that had been long 
suppressed. “It’s been necessary, I guess, 
but he’s almost ruined,” she wailed. ‘He’s 
a little old man. He don’t think of anything 
but money—making money—Success! Suc- 
cess! Success! He’s just got his eye on that.” 

If George Judson could have seen his 
mother’s tears, he would have been mystified. 
If he had heard her speech he would have 
laughed. Neither seeing nor hearing, he went 
blissfully and determinedly upon his way. 

Eventually he graduated from high school 
two years behind his class, and he had been at 
least a year behind his age to begin with. 
He was an oldster among youngsters and was 
sufficiently embarrassed by this fact that he 
would not appear upon the platform at the 
commencement exercises to receive his diplo- 
ma. He had gained the knowledge it stood 
for,and that was the important thing with 
George anyway. The diploma was eventually 
slipped into his hand at one of his stores by 
his admiring principal. 


HESE two stores, by the way, had by this 
time grown to be considerable enterprises, 
with considerable stocks upon their shelves 
and with trained salespeople to dispose of 
them. But the best, the most assiduous sales 
person of them all was George Judson himself. 
Indeed it was as a salesman that his genius 
manifested itself. George would not be an 
inventor like Charlie King; he would not be a 
builder like Henry Ford. But he was already 
asalesman. He wasa marvel at selling things. 
Being that, he one afternoon sold out his 
business to the last shoestring—the shining 
shop, the chain of news-stands, and the two 
book stores—everything that he owned; and 
the proceeds put fourteen thousand dollars in 
the bank. Fourteen! 
Now it would not be strange if at this 
moment George Judson felt a bit cocky, and 
underneath his prematurely varnished exte- 


rior, George was still naive and human. A | 


little more than twenty-one years old, tough- 
ened rather than hardened by his expe- 


riences—tempered perhaps is the better word— | 
he straightened his shoulders, with this sale | 
of all his business, as if a burden had rolled | 


off, then filled his lungs afresh. 
upon the 
equipped. Before him were two choices. 
He could go to college and drink in knowledge 
in long, thirsty draughts with absolutely 


He stood 


threshold of manhood, amply 








nothing to distract, or he could launch directly | 


out. He had made up his mind which. 

But what he did first was a perfectly natural 
expression of that habit of duty which he had 
formed. He climbed into his buggy and 
started for the cottage out beyond the “Indian 
Village,” into that district which had so long 
been negligible, but now all at once began to 
be within speaking distance of the homes of 
the ultra well-to-do. 

Once in a while, as they bowled along, the 
foolish horse looked askance or shied a little 
at a “devil-wagon” as people still called the 
gasoline-propelled vehicles now fairly common 


n the . 
in the streets of Detroit, thcugh there were yet , 
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In California 
In June By an Eastern Woman 


F  Mheg seamen California Summer” 
is an experience that you, per- 
haps, have yet to enjoy. I have en- 
joyed many since I first heard of 
their almost unbelievable attrac- 
tions. Ninety nights in June, July 
and August under blankets is the 
tule. 


A friend once amazed me with 
that statement. I had never been 
to California. But I travel widely, 
and once went there—to see for 
myself. 

I’ve spent seven summers there 
since then. 

In no other land are there so 
many different diversions and 
strange sights. And nowhere else, 
it seems, do you feel as you do 
here. 

You're at your best in golf and 
every other sport. It’s in the air. 
And there’s interesting change 
wherever you may turn. 

Lunch on a great desert like 
Sahara. Dinner that evening in a 
famous restaurant in one of the 
world’s large cities. The same 
evening, a visit to the seashore. 

4,000 miles of paved highways, 
smooth as city streets, to take you 
to these places. 

You fish in mountain lakes or 
streams, rest at mountain camps, 
ride horseback over wild trails, 
bathe at a seashore resort at the 
foot of a mountain range. 

Such is this great summer play- 
ground from end to end. 

Stupendous hundred-mile views 
are everywhere on clear days from 
many points. 





And all these diversions within 
a radius of a hundred-mile drive 
over perfect roads. 


Add these attractions to an ideal 
summer climate— warm days and 
nights that are really cool, and you 
have not an imaginary summer 
wonderland, as this may seem, but 
one in fact. 

Southern California is America’s 
ideal summer as well as winter re- 
sort. Average mean temperature: 
June, 66 degrees; July, 70 degrees; 
August, 71 degrees; September, 69 
degrees.— The 44-year record of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Summer? An amazing summer- 
land—you'll never spend a more 
delightful, restful, interesting sum- 
mer anywhere. Best of all, you'll 
have this complete change! And 
in that feature is the real value 
of vacations. 

Ask any railroad ticket office for 
further information, or mail cou- 
pon below. 

Special, low-rate, round trip 
fares beginning May 15th—No 
more War Tax. 

Plan now for this summer. Let 
the family have this great change 
and great trip. 
| pee EE EN CET NN NEN Sere! hn 

All-Year Club of Southern California, 

Dept. M-906, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me 
] the summer vat ation possibilities in South- 
ern California. 


| Name 


RUA i ncn sie 














full information about | 


A Derg Genuine Trish Linen 
tablecloth in incomplete design 


Linen Makes the Day Profitable 


USINESS profits are not far re- 

moved from the breakfast table, 
when you know that “his” plans for 
the day are largely formed over the 
coffee cups. 

Mrs. June Bride, does your break- 
fast table send “him” forth to a 
profitable day? No part of your table 
setting gives him such a sense of 

- well-being as a smooth white Genuine 
Irish Linen cloth. 


Derryvale Linens are obtainable in dainty 
hemstitched cloths just right for the cozy 


breakfast table, also in luncheon and dinner 
table sizes —at prices suitable for every home. 
Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen wears, and 
wears, and wears; it also comes in towels, 
stamped linens, and hand-printed decorative 
pieces. 


“How to Set the Table for 
Every Occasion” gives help- 
ful suggestions for attractive 
serving. This book shows 
tables correctly set by famous 
maitres d’ hotel. It will be 
sent you on receipt of 50c 
check, post office, or express 
money order. it's 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INC. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


iT s 
We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
. return it to your dealer and have it replaced.” 


DERRYVALE 


Genuine 
Irish 


LINENS 


cA 36-inch centerpiece and a guest towel of Derryvale Genuine Irish 


Linen. Matec! 


hed patterns are obtainable in entire sets of household 


linens, including luncheon sets, towels, pillow cases, anc other 
decorative pieces, stamped ready for embroidery. 


— 


Look for them 
in art needlework 
departments. 
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Man’s Country 


plenty of superior people who had not s far 
| deigned to ride in one. But as George himself 
|bent his glance upon the devil- -wagon it was 
| with an admiring eye—an eye that looked 
| 7 i as if it knew something that it wouldn’t 
| te 

“Dad,” the young man hailed, when he 
surprised his parents by arriving at home at 
| this unusual time of day. “I’m going to build 
you and mother a new house and furnish it: 
and besides, mother’s done her last lick of 
work except waiting on you. I’m going to 
hire a girl to do the cooking and the house- 
work.” 

Malachi Judson was impressedly silent as 
he heard this announcement, contemplating 
|his son with respectful, almost rever: ntial 
eye. 

But his mother was more vocative. “Oh, 
George!” she exclaimed with a gesture and 
a tone that were almost of protest. “Are you 
sure you can afford it?” 

“Surest thing!’ boasted George, and in a 
sudden release of animal spirits long pent up, 
he seized his mother in his arms, swung her 
clear of the floor, and spun round with that 
scandalized lady stretched almost horizontal. 
He laughed boisterously as he let her down. 

“Tt seems so good, George, to hear you 
laugh,” panted his mother when things had 
quieted somewhat. ‘Seems as though as you 
grow up you grow kind of hard. You just 
smile and smile kind of cunning like a ’possum 
but you don’t laugh any more. You’re just 
all business.” 

“T suppose I’ll laugh all the time now,” 
responded George, “for I’ve just sold out my 
business. 

“Sold it out?” exclaimed the mother, almost 
in alarm, while the bearded mouth of Malachi 
fell open in surprise and remained a gaping 
orifice that demanded to be filled with some 
sort of explanation. 

“Lock, stock, and barrel!’”’ declared George. 

“Hum!” mused his father, recovering some- 
what from the shock of his surprise and pulling 
at his beard. “What you going to take up 
now?” 
| “It isn’t settled yet,” said George. “But 
something big, you bet!” 

Neither parent had a doubt of that. Leav- 
| ing them puzzled, to look into each other’s eves 
questioningly, yet nodding and glowing or 
chuckling with pride, George went back to 
town and sold the horse and buggy. 

“The day of the horse is over,” he said to 
himself, but required the man who had bought 
the outfit to drive him to the shop of Milton 
Morris on Franklin Street. 

But where, by the way, was Charlie King? 
In Paris— painting pictures. Where was his 
factory. He had none—at this time. That 
George did not have himself driven to the 
factory of R. E. Olds instead merely showed 
his independence. Olds had the great success- 
ful factory; it became the school from which 
graduated so many able men into the ranks of 
the industry, but for reasons which seemed 
good to him young Judson’s choice had fallen 
upon Milton Morris. 








VI 


It will be remembered that Mr. Morris had 
asked, not too cordially, “What can I do for 
you?” 

“T want a job as a demonstrator,” 
George. 

“Gad!” ejaculated Mr. Morris impatiently. 
“Is there a young fellow in Detroit that 
doesn’t? They come in here twenty a day.” 

Now some salesmen talk too much. George 
Judson had learned better. To this impatient 
remark he offered no comment. He merely 
|stood gazing expectantly at Mr. Morris, 
| reinforcing his appeal for a job with the plea 
of his earnest eyes and the quiet persistence 
of his manner, selling himself without a word. 
Mr. Morris felt this. It compelled him to 
parley. 


replied 
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“* How lily pale, yet proud she stands. 


Ficw old poets, Bess, could decidedly flip a 
phrase. But their “winged words’ would have to 
soar some, to describe the (ommunIty chest 


Barbara picked out for you. A symphony in 
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silver, she calls it. Bos 
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P. S.—You were surely a beautifui bride.” 
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A joyful possession or only 
a protection from the 
elements. 


—a sun parlor and sleep- 
ing porch, yes! 


But even though your 

building plans do not 

contemplate a sun parlor or sleeping porch 

—any room can be made to pat their 

advantages by use of 4iR-Way Multifold 
Windows. 


AiR-VW ay provides for a full opening of 
any width—the windows fold back out of the 
way—no interference with screens or draper- 
ies. They may be completely or partially 
closed in an instant. AiR-Way hardware 
insures against rattle and other bothersome 


features. 


If you expect to build a new home or re- 
model the old one, you 
should know all about 


AiR-Way. 


Most reliable hardware and 
lumber dealers can supply you 
with R-W Hardware. If not, it 
can be immediately secured from 
any one of our many branches. 


Write for Latest-Catalog O-4 


Richards-Wilcox Mfé. (0. 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides.” 


AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland LosAngeles 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Indianapolis San Francisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO lL 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


Manufacturers of “Slidetite,” the last word in garage door hardware 
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Man’s Country 


“Know anything about gasoline engines? 
Anything about automobiles?” he plumped. 

“No,” confessed the young man honestly 
“but I’ve ridden in every automobile built in 


| Detroit, and the best ride I got was in a Milton 


Morris. Anyhow my business is selling. J 


| know how to get people to buy things.” 


“Gad! That’s the point!” conceded Mr. 


| Morris, who was secretly aggrieved that Olds 


should sell so many cars while his few stood 
in the warehouse. ‘You’ve got the right idea 
atleast. I’ve a couple of young demonstrators 
now, and they just smell up the whole town 
with gasoline, while the warehouse stays full 
of cars.” The door was open, and Mr. Morris 
pointed with his pencil to where six spick and 
span new cars stood awaiting » buyer. That 
was his idea of “full.” 

“What are you asking for those cars out 
there?” inquired George, feeling that he was 
making headway. 

“One thousand dollars apiece—too much 
money for this man’s town,” frowned the 
manufacturer. 

“Mr. Morris!” The tone of George’s voice 
had been lowered almost to solemnity, and 
he advanced and leaned a hand impressively 
upon the big, littered desk. “I am about to 
make you a proposition that may sound fresh, 
but I don’t mean it that way. I want you 
to give me two weeks to sell those six cars. 
If I sell them all in that time, give me fifty 
dollars apiece commission. If I don’t sell 
them all, I’ve worked two weeks for you for 
nothing.” George straightened and stepped 
back from the desk. 

Milton Morris sat a moment rather breath- 
less, taking in George again with his eye and 
his proposition with his mind—a proposition 
which in his experience was unique. 

“When can I start?” urged George. 

“Now!—by jingo!” said Mr. Morris. “You 
can’t bluff me. I like your nerve, too, young 
fellow. It will take you far. Anderson! 
Anderson!” 

A lank, round-shouldered Swede with grease 
and grime spotting and streaking his overalls 
from head to foot appeared in the door lead- 
ing to the shop. 

“Take an hour off, Anderson, and give 
Mr. Judson a driving lesson,” his boss di- 
rected. 

The Swede looked at his employer and gave 
meek-eyed assent. Then he looked at George 
and jerked his head shop-ward. 


“TyOW’S that young fellow getting along, 
Anderson?” it occurred to Mr. Morris to 

ask after-a couple of hours, as his assembly 

foreman sauntered in for some instructions. 

“He’s drivin’ the car all right, but you can’t 
learn him nothing. Couldn’t tell him nothing 
at all after the first five minutes. Wants to 
figure it out for himself. He’s got her all 
apart out there now.” 

“All apart?” exclaimed Mr. Morris in some 
alarm. ‘Is he a mechanic?” 

“Says not. Says you can’t never sell a 
thing, though, till you understand it, know 
what makes it perform and all that.” 

“That’s kind of sensible,” admitted Mr. 
Morris, and getting up, he strolled out on the 


| warehouse floor, where he found young Judson 


in a pair of borrowed overalls, with sleeves 
rolled up, grease and dirt to his elbows and his 
ears, engaged in prying into the mysteries of 
the Milton Morris automobile. ; 
Secretly this pleased Mr. Morris. ‘Couldn't 
get one of these other dudes even to take an 
oil can in his hand,” he remarked to himself. 
For three days thereafter George appeared in 
overalls and flannel shirt. On the fourth day 
he was a clothing store model in appearance. 
He sold the sixth car on the tenth day of 
active salesmanship. : 
“Holy Zachariah!” exclaimed Mr. Morris. 


| “You're selling ’em faster than we can make 


’em. About eight or ten a month is as fast 


| as we can turn ’em out.” 


“Couldn’t you double the force and enlarge 













HNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


S Hot Dishes gf URLS 

Be. ¥e 

_Won’t Mar J ag 

If you polish your din- mm \ : oi 
ing room table occasion- 
ally with Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax you will have 
no trouble with hot dish- 
es. The Wax formsa 
thin, protecting coat ov- 
er varnish, similar to the 
service rendered by 
plate glass over a desk. 
Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves, protects. 

























A Preserver ¢ 
of Linoleum | 


Your linoleum will last 
longer and look better if 
you polish it with John- 
son’s Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax prevents 
cracking and blistering 
—brings out the pattern 
and color and protects 
linoleum from wear. Itis § 
recommended by manu- 
facturers of linoleum. 
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y It Removes 
« Finger Prints 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid is an ideal furni- 
ture polish. It imparts 
a hard, dry, oil-less pol- 
ish to which dust and ¢ 
lint cannot cling. It 
takes the drudgery from 
dusting. Protects and 
4, Preserves the varnish, 
| adding years to its life 


and much to its beauty, The Secret of Beautiful Floor S 


ee ou — _— sit ed Beautiful Floors are largely a matter of prevention—the 
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Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put so. Doorways, stair-treads, and tracksshould be polished 
up in Paste, Liquid and Powdered forms. frequently—this requires no great amount of timeoreffort 
Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste for if Johnson’s Prepared Wax and Weighted Brush are used. 
polishing all floors — including wood, tile, 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. It rejuvenates the orig- 


Use Johnson’s Prepared inal finish and gives an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Wax Liquid for polishing 
furniture, pianos, phono- If you prefer varnished floors be sure to use Johnson’s 


= marble, linoleum, etc. 
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dancing floors. “The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 





dine —— 7 Floor Varnish—it is of the same high quality as John- 
Fame, leather, shoes son’s Floor Wax. 
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Insist upon JOHNSON’S—there is no substitute. 
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An elaborately carved 
Chippendale adaptation 


Karpern 


Furniture 








ONSTANT companionship with Karpen 
Furniture invariably establishes a bond of 
friendship that ripens through years of usage. 







Its quiet, dignified outline, its pleasing patterns, 
its enduring comfort and charm gracefully pass 
the test of time, until, in countless instances, 
Karpen Furniture is cherished as a household 
treasure, a prized family possession, a potential 
heirloom. 
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Book B of Distinctive 
Designs, with the name 
of a Karpen dealer near 
vour home, will be sent 
upon request. 
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On every piece 
Make sure it is there 








Genuine mahogany and _fine 
cane form this handsome frame 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Fiber Rush 
and Reed Furniture and Dining, Office, 
and Windsor Chairs 
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the shop?” suggested the young man modestly 
and yet hopefully. 

This was rather cool, but Mr. Morris did not 
resent it. Instead he gazed thoughtfully, 
although with an expression half-humorous 
on his finely graven face. 

“How do you do it? Sell ’em so easy, | 
mean?” he speculated. ‘ 

“Tt’s simple. All salesmanship is simple,” 
expatiated George. ‘‘Just make the other 
fellow want the thing you’re selling. Make 
him want it, and he'll do the rest. It is 
simple, sir . . . Mr. Morris!” and there 
was that respectful dropping of the voice 
which, with him, always preceded the making 
of any important proposal. “Mr. Morris, 
I believe if I took a little lope around the 
country, I believe I could get a bunch of or- 
ders for spring delivery, and we would be able 
to go ahead on a definite plan of expansion 
for the factory.” 

Who had said anything about expansion? 
And yet Milton Morris, sitting here, trying to 
dig in with his toes and hold back, felt himself 
being pushed—absolutely pushed—into con- 
templation of the idea. 

Just how good a talker the young man was, 
Mr. Morris was beginning to realize. ‘“Let’s 
wait a year. You’re pushing me on too fast.” 
“Besides, I haven’t got the money to spare 
for the trip.” 

“T’ve got a little money,” confided George, 
his eyes shining. “I ask you, Mr. Morris, to 
let me advance myself five hundred dollars 
on the firm’s account. I believe in the future 
of the automobile, and I believe especially 

in your car and in you.” 

This was irresistible. “Go ahead, George, 
and convince yourself,” said Milton Morris 
indulgently, and threw up his hands, then ad- 
mitted: “If you could scare up twenty-five or 
thirty orders, it would sort of give us some- 
thing to plan on.” 


EORGE nodded, well pleased with him- 

self, and was blithely happy as he took 
the train. He had never been outside the 
city of Detroit except for a few little daylight 
excursions. He had never ridden in a sleep- 
ing car. He was unfamiliar with just how 
one goes to a hotel and registers and deports 
oneself, but the morning of life was bright 
upon him. Not a doubt or a misgiving 
entered his mind. He was a bearer of good 
tidings to the world. 

At the end of the fifth week he was back. 

“Mr. Morris,” exclaimed George, all brakes 
off and unable to keep the exultant leap out 
of his voice. “I sold one hundred and two 
automobiles.” He transferred a huge wallet 
of signed contracts from his pocket to the 
scarred and cluttered desk. 

Mr. Morris’s face, instead of joy, expressed 
consternation. His cheeks became ashen. 
‘“‘And contracted to deliver them?” 

“Before June first.” 

“My Lord, boy! You have ruined us! 
Why, where on earth would I get the money 
to buy the material and pay the wages?” 

“T’ve got part of it here,” assured George 
most amazingly, and holding up a single 
contract he called attention to a pink slip 
with perforated edges attached. It was a 
draft for $333.33, one-third of the price of a 
Milton Morris automobile. There was one 
attached to every contract. 

“But one hundred before June first?” the 
older man reflected as he filled his pipe. “I’m 
not so sure it can be done.” ; 

“Done? You’ve got to do it, Mr. Morris. 
I’ve sold ’em!” ; 

This was almost autocratic. George said 
it like an autocrat, too, with a thump of his 
doubled fist upon the table. But Mr. Morris 
did not seem to notice. 

“We can make ’em, I guess,” he decided, 
“but we'll have to have more money even 
than this thirty-three thousand you’ve brought 
home. Thirty-three thousand! Can I believe 
it? I reckon, though, I can take those orders 
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thousand on the strength of them.” 

But again George Judson thumped the 
table. ‘“No, Mr. Morris,” he objected squarely. _ 
“No! We won’t make any little piker loan like ir 
that.” 

This time Mr. Morris observed the thump 
and the autocratic note. ‘Don’t let a little 
success spoil you, George,” he warned. 

“T’ll try not to,” said the young salesman, 
flushing. “But don’t you realize that if I sold 
one hundred automobiles in five - weeks, I 
could sell a thousand automobiles -in twelve 
months?” 

“A—a thousand! Mr. Morris murmured 
the word hoarsely, then leaned back and 
gaped, his startled, recessed eyes seeming to 
advance and gleam furtively in their sockets. 

“Don’t you know that Olds has’ sold four 
thousand cars this very season?” 

“But Olds—Olds.” Milton Morris sat for- 
ward again, floundering with his arms, as if he 
also floundered in his mind. “Olds has got 
the jump on us. Besides, that was just a 
freak demand. Nobody will ever: sell’ four 
thousand cars again in any one year.” | 

“Pardon me if I seem to contradict your | 
judgment, Mr. Morris,” said George suavely, 
“but there is a man in Detroit now offering to | 
contract for one thousand cars for spring 
delivery for the New York City agency alone. 
I tell you the world is hungry for automobiles. 
Look at these!” The young man lifted the | 
contracts and fluttered them with their drafts | 
attached. ‘‘Mr. Morris, do you know what | 
you are going to do, you and I?” 

Milton Morris had not a notion. Leaning | 
back, rather helpless now, he had a craven | 
feeling that however absurd the proposal, he 
would accept it. 
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EORGE was going on: “We're going to| ™ 
build not one hundred and two, but one 
thousand one hundred and two cars, and have 
them ready for delivery next season. You 
build ’em. I sell ’em.” 

“By Gad, I believe you could sell ’em all 
right,” conceded Mr. Morris with something 
like a gasp. 

He had been secretly piqued that Olds and 
Ford could sell their cars while he had not sold 
his. The thing which George had just done 
tickled his natural and perfectly justifiable 
vanity. The thing George proposed to do 
tickled it still more—while it staggered him. 

“T could build ’em, too,” he decided, “‘if we 
had the money.” 

“Mr. Morris,” said George speaking slowly, 
trying to strain out of his tones anything of 
overweening self-conceit, “I say it modestly 
but firmly—solemnly—I believe I can get the 
money. Manufacturing is your end; selling 
is mine. I'll go down here and sell ourselves 
to the banks for a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars—that’s what I'll do. You go to work 
on the basis of turning out eleven hundred cars 
by June zoth. I’ll find the money.” 

Under the spell of the younger man’s en- 
thusiastic dream the eyes of the older lighted, 
and his blood began to tingle. For a moment 
at least he saw the vision himself, the vision 
of the automobile-—making smooth the road 
and short the way from every man’s door to 
every mart of trade or pleasure—a new pas- 
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HIS year, time brings the cele- 

bration of the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of 1847 Rogers Bros. Silver- 
plate and makes it even more than 
before the logical gift on anniversaries 
or other joyous occasions. 


Every one who receives this distinc- 
tive Anniversary Silver or selects it for 
her own use lays the foundation for 
a complete table service in harmony. 
Each new piece in the same pattern 
adds to the value of the others. Fancy 
serving pieces, such as berry spoon, pie 
knife or cold meat fork, contribute 






















time and a new service to mankind, a bringing i : = 
of the country to the city and the city to the | J that little touch so necessary in correct 


table settings. 





country, a retaking of the world in the name 
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the ardent salesman with a look of such sublime 
faith that it failed utterly to realize how young 
he was. ‘‘You’ve got an awful lot of pep, but The Family Plate for Seventy-five Years 
it's an awful big job you’ve cut out for yourself, 
going down to get money out of these hard- 
headed old Detroit bankers on nothing but a 
shoestring tied to a sizzling gasoline engine.” 
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200 In My 


Summer Vacation 


A personal experience 


By Cora Livingstone, 1108 Fell Avenue, Bloomington, III. 


AST spring I was asking myself the question: 
“Isn’t there some way I can earn or save 
more money ?” 

Most women at some time in their lives are 
confronted by this question. It had concerned 
me each year as summer approached, but last 
April I discovered such an easy, practical and 
delightful way to increase both my earnings and 
my savings, without interfering at all with my 
regular work, that I want other women and 
girls to know about it, too. 


From girlhood, I had always wanted to be able 
to plan and make pretty, becoming clothes. But 
I became a school teacher and never learned the 
things about dress that I wanted so much to 
know. - 

I thoroughly enjoyed teaching and was devoted 
to my work, but two things about it were prob- 
lems—first, there was the long, unsalaried sum- 
mer, when I spent a good part of my year’s 
savings. Second, a teacher simply must be well 
dressed, and I found good ready-to-wear clothes 
were so expensive that the rest of my income 
was needed to keep me presentable. 

You can understand my interest, therefore, 
when I heard last spring of the wonderful success 
of women and girls in learning dressmaking and 
millinery in spare time, at home, through the 
Woman’s Institute. When I stopped to think 
what it would mean to me if I could make all 
kinds of dainty, becoming clothes for myself at 
substantial savings, and could earn money sewing 
for other people besides, I seized the opportunity 
at once and became a member. 

I received my first lessons in April, and the 
enthusiasm and confidence I gained through only 
two months’ study, April and May, led me to 
volunteer to sew for other people. When my 
school closed, I told every one that I planned to 
sew all summer and would devote part of my 
time to outside work. 

I was really amazed to see how eager people 
are to patronize the kind of dressmakers who 
can help them plan their garments. A bride-to- 
be brought me three silk dresses and a white 
wash dress, and said they must be completed by 
July ist, as she was going to Colorado on her 
honeymoon. 

Another woman brought me materials for four 
dresses for herself and three daughters and left 
the entire planning of the dresses to me. When 
I had worked out the patterns and gave her my 
ideas for the color schemes she said: “Yes, I 
like them all very much. It is a delight to find 
some one who can help me plan our clothes.” 

I began my sewing for other people in June, 
and during June, July and August I earned $200, 
besides making all my own clothing and doing 
some work without charge for relatives and 
friends. 

The Woman’s Institute kept me supplied with 
instructions on such a wide range of dressmak- 
ing details that I was able at any time to turn 
to my books when in doubt, and solve any prob- 
lem, whether it concerned a paper pattern, a 
fitted lining, harmony of color, embroidery 
stitches or the best method of doing any part of 
designing, fitting or finishing. 

My studies have been a pleasure and an inspira- 
tion. Much of the drudgery of life is merely 
uncertainty, When we know how a thing should 
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be done and why, tasks become pleasures. That 
is what the Woman’s Institute is doing for its 
students—transforming tasks into pleasures. My 
course has given me ample proof that any wo- 
man can learn through the Woman’s Institute, 
how to clothe herself at a mere fraction of what 
her clothes would cost if bought in the regular 


way, and how to make money sewing for other | 


people besides. 
Yes, I consider the money I spent on my 


Woman’s Institute course the very best invest- | 


ment I ever made. 


More than 140,000 women and girls in city, 
town, and country have proved that you can 
easily and quickly learn through the Woman’s 
Institute, in your own home during spare time, 
to make stylish, becoming clothes and hats for 
yourself, your family and others, at less than 
half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, because 


all the instruction is carried on by mail, and it | 
is no disadvantage if you are employed during | 
the day, or have household duties that occupy | 


most of your time, because you can devote as 
much or as little time to the course as you 
desire and just when it is convenient. 

Every step is explained fully. You learn how 
to design your own patterns or to use tissue- 
paper patterns, how to cut, fit and finish gar- 
ments of all kinds. 

You learn the secrets of distinctive dress— 
what colors and fabrics are most appropriate for 
different types of women; how to design and 
create original dresses; how to copy garments 
you see in shop windows, on the street, or in the 
fashion magazines, or how to adapt and com- 
bine features that make clothes distinctively 
becoming. 

The Institute’s courses are so complete that 
hundreds of students, with absolutely no other 
preparation, have opened up shops of their own 
and enjoy large incomes and independence as 
professional dressmakers or milliners. 


Send for Handsome 64-page Booklet 


r costs you absolutely nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what it can 
do for you. Just send a letter, post card, or the 
convenient coupon to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 8-F, Scranton, Penna., and you will re- 
ceive, without obligation, the full story of this 
great school that is bringing to women and 
girls all over the world, the happiness of having 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being independent 
in a successful business. 

-_—— — — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-F, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject marked below: 

(0 Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 
(1 Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 
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Next day when, carrying his sheaf of . 
with drafts attached for one hundred phe 
M. M. automobiles, George Judson began to 
visit the bankers, he found that Mr. Morris's 
pessimism was well-founded. Yet these 
bankers knew all about Olds’s second year 
They had heard that he was selling “four 
thousand cars and would show a cash surplus 
of $600,000 for the twelve months. But that 
was Olds. New men and new machines—that 
was different; that was not an investment, it 
was a gamble, and bankers were not gamblers 
—so they told him. 

After three days of industrious assault upon 
the bulwarks of finance the only real encourage- 
ment lay in the fact that while none of these 
bankers could believe in young Mr. Judson’s 
scheme which he talked so enthusiastically, 
every one of them came within a few minutes 
to believe in young Mr. Judson himself. There 
was, for instance, Stephen Gilman. He was 
the distinguished president of the great St. 
Clair Trust Company and quite imposing to 
look upon. He was tall, with a high, narrow 
forehead over brows that were aggressively 
and contrastingly black, for his thin and 
slightly wavy hair was snow-white and parted 
in the middle as if to heighten that suggestion 
of balanced probity which was subtly conveyed 
by every detail of the banker’s appearance. 


“WHO are you, young man?” he asked with 
an amused smile. “You’re the best talker 
that has sat down in that chair in a long time, 
I'll say that for you. Your proposition is 
sound enough, too. I’ll tell you that if—” 

“You’re the first banker that has had the 
discernment to see that,” broke in George 
gratefully. 

“Hold on a minute,’’ warned Mr. Gilman. 
“T said ‘if’. Jf you could convince me that 
there’s any such wide-spread hunger for horse- 
less carriages as you say. I’ve never even 
— in one of the treacherous things my- 
self. 

“Mr. Gilman,” proposed George in quiet 
seriousness, “I will pay all your expenses and 
supply you with the best accommodations 
obtainable if you will go out with me to, say, 
Lincoln or Sioux City, or if they are too far 
away, Kankakee; and if in either one of those 
places I do not take ten orders for our cars in 
seven days, why then I’ll admit that I am 
mistaken about the future of the hcrseless 
carriage. If I do sell them, will you not revise 
your opinion, give serious consideration to my 
proposal, and induce other financial powers in 
the city to do the same?” 

George was serious enough—no doubt of it; 
yet Mr. Gilman only smiled at the naive 
proposal. 

‘How old are you?” he asked curiously. 

“Twenty-two,” admitted George, weak 
enough to be proud of his youth when com- 
puted solely in years. 

“Hm!” said Mr. Gilman, in surprise. 
talk older.” 

“Perhaps that’s because I’ve had respon- 
sibility and a lot of experience of what you 
might call small salesmanship.” 

“What responsibility?” inquired the banker, 
shrewdly feeling after the answer to those 
broad yet deeply penetrative questions he had 
asked a while ago. 

George told him—as briefly as possible, yet 
as fully as necessary to be polite—told him 
the story of his business experience, the paper 
routes, the news-stands, the slowly worked-out 
high school course and his devoted interest in 
the automobile; also the sound reason why he 
had selected the Milton Morris vehicle in 
particular for his most serious business ven- 
ture. Under the spell of a further cordial 
interest, he even told about the house he was 
now building for his father and mother with 
whom he still lived, and about the twelve or 
thirteen thousand dollars now on deposit in 
Mr. Gilman’s own bank. 


“Vou 
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One of the most popular all- 
purpose Keds. For street, for 
home, for sport. Comes also 
in a low model. For children 
and grown-ups, too, 





One of the newest Keds. 
Brown or white trim- 
ming. 
tion, composition sole, 


Welt construc- } 


“The greatest blessing offered 
to mothers in a very long time” 


They know that the quality of the 
rubber from our own Sumatra planta- 
tions means long wear—even on the 


So speaks a well-known orthopedic 
physician of the comfortable canvas 
rubber-soled shoe 


ND millions of mothers will agree 

with him. The perfecting of Keds 

as a whole line of canvas rubber-soled 

shoes has made it possible for the mother 

to secure this blessing—this healthful 
foot freedom for her entire family. 

A welcome relief from stiff hot shoes! 
Tired feet can now return to their nat- 
ural form and breathe, and foot muscles 
can be strengthened. Keds are anatomi- 
cally correct. And then Keds have a 
snap in their lines and finish which 
makes them popular even on the veran- 
das of exclusive clubs. 


Why mothers insist on Keds 
Mothers have learned to ask for Keds 
by name and to insist on getting them. 
They find them very different from 
ordinary canvas rubber-soled shoes. 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


United States Rubber Company 





Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value. 


most active children. The fine, strong 
canvas looks better and wears longer. 
And all the details of finish are worked 
out to give better appearance and longer 
wear. 

Look at the various models, the pumps, 
the high shoes and low, the oxfords and 
the sandals, 

If your dealer doesn’t carry the kind 
you wish, he will get it for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only 
by the United States Rubber 
Company, the largest and 
oldest rubber organization in 
the world. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t 
real Keds. 


You will be interested in our book- 


They are not Keds 


unless: the name Keds 









is on the shoe 










One of the children’s 
Keds—madeona Nature 
last. A similar pump 
with a low heel, witha 
strapor without,is made 
for women and young 
girls. 



















The boys’ favorite in the 
Keds line. Heavy reinforce- 
ments and ankle patch. 
Smooth, corrugated or suc- 
tion sole, 
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let, ‘‘Outdoor Games for Children. ’’ 
Write for a free copy to Dept. V-2, 
1790 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW ENG’ 4ND COLONIAL STYLE 


Illustrating the symmetry and stateliness of New 
England town houses of the period when Colonial 
architecture was at its height. This is another of 
the 17 architectural styles illustrated and dis- 
cussed in ‘‘Good Houses,’’ a book for home- 
builders interested in good design, efficient plan- 
ning and thorough construction. ‘Good Houses” 
interprets those architectural styles which are the 
foundation of American building traditions, 
and which are adaptable to wood construction 
today. Send for your copy today. 





Footne—% “7” 


Illustrating Good and Bad 
Bearing Post Footings 


‘F bearing posts under the girders in 
the basement of a house settle un- 
duly the effect is apparent throughout 
the house. Cracks appear on plastered 
walls; doors becometroublesome; floors 
become uneven. The bearing posts sup- 
port aconsiderable amount of the weight 
of the house. Obviously they must be 
well supported or “‘rooted.”’ 

The footing shown on the right is too 
small in all its dimensions and is lim- 
ited in its bearing power byi its shape as 
well. Note how the post is set down 
into the concrete, a material which is 
always somewhat damp, thus needlessly 
subjecting the post to decay. 

The greater sustaining power of the 
footing o~ the left is evident at a glance. 
Note its generous dimensions, its flat 
bearing surface, and note, too, how it 
extends above the cellar floor line, thus 
soaving the bearing post off the damp 


“The success of concrete footings are 
dependent, too, upon the use of good 
materials intheright proportions, prop- 
erly mix 

Bearing post footings are just one of 
the many vital points in successful 
house building discussed in the booklet 
_ “The High Cost of Cheap Construc- 
tion,”’ sent free on request to prospec- 
tive home builders. 


What Will You Say 
About Your New Home 


SK any one of the better 
class of building contrac- 
tors why so many people are dis- 
satisfied with their houses a few 
years after they are built. He 
will tell you poor construction. 
Constant repair bills, exces- 
sive heating costs and the end- 
less annoyances that so often 
rob home-owners of the satis- 
faction they are entitled to, are 
the results of construction short 
cuts—mistaken for economy 
—behind plastered walls, be- 
neath the floors and even under 
the very foundations of many 
houses that are being built to- 
day of all materials. 

Yet at no greater cost than 
the prices that are being paid 
for compromise houses, the ap- 
plication of the right principles 
of building construction can 
make your house a substantial, 
economical, satisfactory home. 


HE key to successful house 
building lies in right mate- 
rials properly applied. 

Lumber for house building is 
of the same good quality as ever. 
Developments in manufacture 
are constantly improving it. 

Good workmen and the bet- 
ter class of contractors still want 
to do an honest job; in fact they 
have been preaching the value 
of right construction in house 
building for years. 

But conditions, largely be- 
yond their control, today are 
forcing legitimate contractors 
—the men who know good ma- 
terials and how to use them, 
who understand fire-stopping 
and other modern construction 
practices, and who see house 
construction in terms of dura- 


bility and efficiency — to bid 
against construction practices 
that every honest craftsman 
condemns. 

That is why we say, go to a 
legitimate contractor—one who 
takes pride in his craft and 
would rather deliver a good job 
at a fair profit than a poor job at 
an unfair profit. 

You will find these men 
more and more using lumber 
o: the Weyerhaeuser standard 
of quality —trade-marked with 
the manufacturer’s pledge of 
personal responsibility. 


ip “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction,” a book which 
will be mailed you on request, 
you will find the essentials of 
good construction necessary to 
successful house building; the 
basis for judging the manner in 
which your house is built; and 
the means of making the lum- 
ber you use in the construction 
of your house of even greater 
service. Ask also for “‘Good 
ouses.” 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
established trade channels (to 
contractors and home builders 
throughtheretaillumber yards) 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with branch offices and 
representatives thoughout the 
country. 


ACH year you will find an in- 

creasing number of retail lumber 
dealers recommending Weyerhaeuser 
lumber for house building—men who 
know the relation to correct building 
practice of properly dried lumber, of 
uniform grades and of the kinds best 
suited to your needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States 
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“Humph!” said Mr. Gilman again, when he 
had heard him through to this important piece 
of information. ‘You pay me a subtle com- 
pliment.” Y ; eb 

“My gas wagon’s just out in front. Won’t 
you let me run you out the avenue and back?” 

leaded George earnestly. “It'll do you good 
to get a little fresh air. It will be in the way 
of business, too, for I think I can make you 
understand something of the fascination there 
is in a spin in an automobile.” 

“And on the basis of that fascination, you 
want me to loan you two hundred thousand 
dollars?” speculated Mr. Gilman, an amused 
light in his shrewd eye. 

“Not on your fascination. On the general 
fascination, of the reality of which you may 
judge when you have experienced it yourself.” 

“Help! Help!” laughed Mr. Gilman. “But 
I'll go with you.” 

As the two men appeared in the rather 
exposed position reserved for the passengers 
on the single-seated, two-cylindered runabout 
of that day, the pair provided a striking con- 
trast. Yet George, as he guided the car out 
Griswold Street toward Jefferson Avenue, had 
no sense of contrasts. He felt very much on 
even terms. 

“Goes easy, doesn’t it?”’ observed Mr. Gil- 
man, analyzing his sensations. 

“Gasoline does the pulling,” smiled George. 

“Why, I don’t notice the smell of gasoline 
at all,” recalled the banker. 

This was the day when the standard joke 
was about the automobile and the standard 
joke about the automobile was the joke about 
the smell. 

“Pooh! There isn’t any smell,” asserted 
George, opening the throttle a bit wider. “If 
there is, the other fellow gets it ” 


HEY were spinning out the avenue east- 

ward now, withthe gleam of the river 
every now and then before their eyes and with 
tke fresh, tangy ozone of early autumn sharp 
in their nostrils. 

“How fast are we going?” inquired Mr. 
Gilman. 

“Faster than your carriage horses would be 
going if they were running away,” declared 
George. 

“Trying to sell me one of these things, aren’t 
you?’ 

“Trying to sell you my faith in our ability 
to sell eleven hundred of these cars this year 
and five thousand next,’”? amended George 
with a contrasting soberness that was instantly 
effective. 

“Well,” retorted the banker, “I admit the 
fascination anyway, and I guess we had better 
turn around now and make for the office.” 

“Very well, sir,” George responded, per- 
fectly agreeable, yet with just the proper 
suggestion of reluctance, and prepared to 
bring the vehicle about. 

_ But a street car, wheel flanges already set- 
ting up their hideous shriek, was just rounding 
the corner, and this complicated matters. 
This, however, would give George an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate both his skill and the 
edsy control of the car. Puffed with self-con- 
fidence, he began to swing the wheels, but . . . 
there was a milk wagon speeding along behind 
that street car, piled high with full cans. 
drawn by two wild horses, and with reins held 
by a fat Swiss who was practically asleep upon 
the seat. The horses, knowing from long habit 
whither they were bound, took it upon them- 
selves to dodge around the street car and cut 
the wrong way to the turn. When George 
saw them, it was too late. 

“Hold on tight,” he shouted to Mr. Gilman, 
and himself braced for a shock. There fol- 
lowed an awful eternity of suspense that 
lasted perhaps as long as a split second, after 
which horses, automobile, street car, slumber- 
ing Swiss, and bursting cans of foamy milk 
spontaneously combined in a moving picture 
of disaster!. .. . 
raking account of casualties: the street car 





Empress Narcissus, Monster Size 
$1.00 per doz., $7.75 per hundred 


FROM HOLLAND 
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Hyacinths—La Grandesse 
$2.00 per doz., $15.00 per hundred 


THE WORLD’S BEST BULBS 


Every year from this toy- 
land of painted roofs, 
wandering dikes, and 
sky-blue tiles we import 
bulbs of unequalled 
quality and of many 
varieties, bringing color 
and fragrance to flower- 
lovers all over America. 


Because of our long experience 
and many visits with the best 
Holland horticulturists we are 
able to obtain for youtheir finest 
products at a reasonable cost. 


Bulbs Mean Flowers in 
Your Home or Garden 
At Extremely Low Cost 
A glance at our price list will show 
you that for a few cents each you 
can grow hyacinths, tulips and nar- 
cissi which would cost $1.00 a plant 
or more in aretail shop. Grown 
in the home they will brighten your 

rooms from Christmas to Easter. 


The bulbs require very little care. Sim- 
ply plant them in soil from your garden, 
or use soil from a florist’s shop if you 
live in the city. Keep them in a cool, 
dark place and water them occasionally 
until they are well rooted. Then 
bring them out to the light at intervals 
of ten days so that you may have a 
succession of flowers. When the buds 
are ready to open, you may transplant 
the bulbs to jardinieres, fern dishes, or 
bowls if you wish. 


Why You Should Order Now 


We import bulbs to order only and 
we must have word not later than 
July 1st. By ordering at once you 
get a special discount on a quality 
of bulbs not usually to be obtained 
in the United States at any price. 
Delivery will be made by the end 
of September or early in October. 
Bulbs need not be paid for until after delivery. 








Send At Once For 
Beautiful Free Booklet 


Attractively illustrated in 
color, showing a thousand 
varieties of bulbs and giving 
complete instructions for 
growing them successfully in 
either your house or garden. 
Or better still, order now 
from the accompanying list 
and weshall send thebooklet at once 
and fillyour order as soon as possible 
after the bulbs arrive from Holland. 


Our reputation as one of the oldest 
and most reliable seed, shrub, and 
plant houses in America is a guar- 
antee of fairness and satisfaction. 
Order your bulbs today. 


A FEW SPECIAL PRICES 
If Ordered Before July 1st 


Exhibition Hyacinths Doz. Hund. 
La Grandesse Pure White $2.00 $15.00 
Grande Blanche Blush White 2. : 
La Victoire Brilliant Red 2. 
Rosea Maxima Delicate Blush 2. 
Enchantress Light Blue 2. 
City of Haarlem Best Yellow 2 
Second sized Hyacinths in all best varieties 1. 
Miniature Hyacinths in separate colors 


Tulips 

Mon Tresor 
Belle Alliance 
Lady Boreel 
Keiserkroon Red & Yellow 
Rose Grisdelin Beautiful Pink 
Narcissi or Daffodils 

Paper White Monster Sizes 
Golden Spur Select Rich Yellow 


Emperor { Monster Yellow 
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Empress Size White & Yellow 
Von Sion 1Z€S Double Yellow 


Poeticus Ornatus White ; 
Sulphur Phoenix Yellow & White 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CoO. 


Established 35 years 
523 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our bulb business is one of the largest in the world 
Mail This Coupon Today 


YLLLLLLLLLL LL LL bd Lb Lbdd Vy 
Elliott Nursery Co., 
523 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kindly send me Free Booklet about Im- 


ported Dutch Bulbs with full directions 
how to grow them in house and garden. 
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GARMENT 


Best for Growing 
Boys and Girls 


OTHERS—Active, en- 

ergetic boys and lively, 
wide-awake girls like this 
simple, one-piece ‘“‘M"’ Waist 
Union Suit best of all for 
summer. On or off in a jiffy. 
Made in cool porous, knit and 
fabric styles that keep active 
little bodies comfortable on 
sultry summer days. 


Roomy enough to allow unhamp- 
ered freedom to active limbs, yet 
neat and correct-fitting. Sus- 
pender-like tapings carry the 
weight of attached clothing from 
shoulders. Buttons on to stay, 
buttonholes won't tear out. 


Mothers appreciate ‘“M’"’ Waist 
Union Suits because they simplify 
laundering, save mending time, 
and, as in all “‘M” Garments, ‘‘the 
wear is always there.” 


GARMENTS 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 


Before you buy your summer sup- 
ply of underwear for the children, 
be sure to see those comfortable 
little “M’"" Infants’ Shirts and ‘‘M” 
Diaper-Supporting Bands for 
babies. Ask too for the‘‘M”™’ Waists, 
in cool knit and cambric summer 
styles for the older children. 


A mark of certain satisfaction in 
children’s underwear is the red ‘“‘M” 
in the wreath on every ‘““M" Gar- 
ment. Look for it, at all good 
dry goods stores. 


Minneapolis 
Knitting Works 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The Perfect Underwear for Children 
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was uninjured, while the milk wagon seemed 
a total loss. The sturdy little automobile 
substantial as the character of Milton Morris 
himself, had plowed straight through it and 
over it, halting careened against a trolley pole, 
with the two wheels on one side spinning idly 
a few inches from the ground. The horses 
kicking themselves free of the wreckage with 
frightened snorts, dashed madly off. The 
Swiss driver woke up, took one look at the 
chaos round him, and plunged wildly away, 
George was still clinging stoutly to his wheel 
but Mr. Gilman had disappeared. F 

“My Lord! Oh, my Lord!” groaned the young 
man, out of the chaos, but just then there 
began a mysterious agitation among the milk 
cans. George, who by this time had crawled 
down from his seat, began frantically to toss 
the cans aside. He found his late passenger 
underneath, drenched by the white fluid. 

“Mr. Gilman!” he cried in anguished con- 
cern, “are you hurt?” 

“T think not,” replied the banker in tones of 
thick disgust that issued through a film of 
milk. “No, not hurt!’ but as he said it, his 
verdict was contradicted by a widening circle 
of crimson which appeared about a contused 
wound over his right eye. 

“Oh, but you are!” discovered George in 
deepening distress. “You are. My Lord! 
This is awful!” And with an arm under the 
banker’s aristocratic shoulders he helped him 
to his feet. 

“Better take me home, I guess,” gasped Mr. 
Gilman, and he mentioned a location on the 
Lake Shore Drive in Grosse Pointe. 

“Have you there in twenty minutes, sir,” 
assured George, relieved by the opportunity 
to do something quick, and gave the leaning 
automobile a vigorous push. 


Wit a lurch the little car righted—not an 

axle bent, not a wheel sprung, standing as 
four square to the world as she had stood the 
morning out of the factory. Yet George was 
naturally apprehensive as he gave the crank 
a twist, but the engine started with a sound 
like the whir of a flock of grouse. 

But Mr. Gilman was viewing with alarm. 
“Not going to ask me to get in that thing again, 
are you?” he inquired with a slight show of 
irritation. 

“It’s the best transportation available, sir,” 
George said; “‘it’ll have you home in twenty 
minutes. I hope you don’t blame the little 
car,” George added dismally. ~ 

No, no,” said Mr. Gilman snappily, “and 
I don’t blame you either, young man. I 
blame myself. They are treacherous things, 
these devil-wagons!”’ 

Something boiled in George’s breast, but he 
held it in. Tact, delicacy, consideration—all 
warned that this was no time to start an 
argument. Besides his passenger began to 
display an alarming weakness. He wobbled 
in his seat, and the young man slipped an arm 
unobtrusively round him where assistance 
could be prompt if he should faint, and steered 
skilfully with one hand, making toward Grosse 
Pointe with all speed possible over the rather 
poor dirt road. 

“My Lord! I wonder if he’s dying!” the 
young man groaned in anxiety, whereat old 
Stephen roused enough to gasp grimly, 

“Not yet—small thanks to you.” ; 

However again came contradiction of his 
stout words. His head dropped, and he was 
off again until the car had come to a stop under 
the porte cochere. 

But the approach of the little car had been 
noted by some eye in the great stone house; 
the banker’s inert form had been recognized, 
and instant alarm been taken. A butler came 
running down the granite steps, leaving the 
door wide open behind him, and between the 
two men Mr. Gilman suffered himself to 
ad lowered and half-borne upward to his 
hall. 

“A glass of Scotch, Bolton, quick!” the 
banker gasped and indicated his desire to be 





No Wonder It Is Popular! 


Fine Appearance, Comfort, and Doubled Utility Make the - 
Modern Davenport Bed Extremely Desirable 


Serves By Day and By Night 


that have been accomplished recently 

in the design of Davenport Beds? 
The piece pictured above typifies this prog- 
ress. Today, eighty-three manufacturers 
offer through their dealers inexpensive 
Davenport Beds that are of correct, distinc- 
tive appearance and are comfortable by day 
or by night. The latest Davenport Beds re- 
call nothing of those earlier pieces—massive, 
mechanically complex articles that offered 
only limited utility. 


A RE you aware of the great advances 


In thousands of houses, in apartments and 
summer homes, Davenport Beds are favored 
for their fine appearance, complete comfort 
and doubled utility. They are used in living 
rooms, libraries, sun rooms—wherever there 
isneed for an ordinary davenport. Whether 
it be used nightly, or only occasionally, 
the Davenport Bed is extremely desirable. 


_By one easy motion this remarkably fine 
piece of furniture is transformed into a com- 


The Davenport Bed, shown above, arranged for night. 
There are other types—long and short models—of equally 
good appearance and uliltly. 


fortable bed for one or two persons. Mattress 
and springs are of regulation size and type. 
In the morning, it is returned to day duty 
with equal ease. Mattress and bedding are 
completely concealed. There is no sugges- 
tion of the Davenport Bed’s dual purpose. 


Everywhere there are dealers who can 
provide you with a Davenport Bed to meet 
your requirements. Styles include period, 
overstuffed, and other types. They are cov- 
ered in tapestries, velours, leathers or other 
materials. Prices are lower than you might 
expect for an article of such utility. 

Dealers will gladly show you Davenport 
Beds and demonstrate to you how much 
beauty, comfort and usefulness can be com- 
bined in a single piece of modern furniture. 

Send for our handsome brochure showing a 
great variety of Davenport Beds in a wide 
choice of styles, woods and covering materials. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
906 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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eased into a chair, where he sat waiting for the 
stimulant with his head in his hand. — 
“Where is Mrs. Gilman or Fay?” he asked 
disappointedly, when a startled exclamation 
issued from somewhere above, and George’s 
eyes turned to where an impressive staircase 
lifted itself to the floor above. 

In the angle of the balustrade a girl had 
halted for swift appraisal of the scene, her 
face a vision of immature loveliness on which 
bewilderment and alarm were pictured. She 
wore a dainty frock of some half-clinging blue 
stuff. Her brown, wavy hair was done pre- 
cociously high, her figure was a combination 
of girlish slants and womanly curves; but the 
oval face was white with fright, and blue 
startled eyes swept the faces below. ; 

“Papa!” she cried, and with winged feet 
came fluttering down. “You are hurt!” 

Her manner was all tenderness and impulsive 
affection, all concern and anxiety. Her arms 
were about her father’s neck in an instant, 
She was kissing the uncrimsoned area upon his 
brow, then turning appealing eyes upon the 
servants with impatient gestures and reproach- 
ful pleadings: 

“Do something—can’t you, some of you— 
quickly,”sheurged.“ Jean, telephone formama!”’ 

This appeared the only specific thing she 
could suggest, and her eyes turned once more 
eagerly upon her father with, “What was it 
father? How did it happen?” 1 

The half-closed eyes of Stephen Gilman, 
leaning back weakly, waiting for his Scotch, 
regarded his daughter with a slight but re- 
assuring smile. ‘‘Not exactly hurt, Fay, dear; 
just bumped is all,’”’ he succeeeded in saying, 
when the Scotch arrived, and he gulped it 
gratefully. 


Fe this time George Judson, fallen com- 
pletely in the background, had been 
staring at the girl. She reminded him of a 
Persian kitten, soft, furry, loving, and she 
started some strange memory in him that 
was like a waking of the long, long past. Ile 
was staring at her—staring with all his eyes. 

The reviving Scotch brought Mr. Gilman 
around considerably. 

“Bolton, you and Morely help me upstairs,” 
he directed, and, his arms upon the shoulder; 
of his butler and his valet, had begun to mount 
with his daughter anxiously ahead, when, 
despite pain and anxiety, there occurred to 
him his duty to the author of his misfortune, 
the duty to be courteous and even magnan- 
imous. 

“Fay,” he said and shifted slowly till his 
eye could contemplate that distressed person 
by the door, “this is a young friend of mine, 
Mr. Judson. He was good enough to bring 
me home—er—uh—after the accident. Thank 
him, won’t you?” 

The girl darted her first appraising glance 
at the young man her father’s glance had in- 
dicated. She saw him—symmetrical, well- 
favored, concerned, and wistful—and decided 
that he was a person to be instantly approved 
and highly appreciated. With a little cry of 
dismay as though she had been indifferent to 
one to whom she was under obligations of 
gratitude, she came impulsively down to him. 

“T am so grateful to you—so grateful!” she 
cried, and took his hand and for a moment hel:| 
it warmly. 

It was the unstudied, artless expression of a 
distressed and simple heart, utterly devoid of 
self-consciousness, and as such beautiful and 
appealing. But the effect produced was 
beyond the cause. George Judson stood 
swaying—for he had recognized her. This 
was the goat girl—this was his velvet queen. 
She had grown into this half-wild, half-tamed, 
exquisite, frightened, wonderful thing that he 
wanted upon the instant to take into his arms 
and soothe and love. 

He could have dropped upon the floor and 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving. His hand 
burned where she had touched it. The elec- 
tric thrill of that personal contact was shooting 
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through him. Some delicate perfume that 


came close to him with her enveloped him and | 


e him giddy. 
Meese wf on Satna. Mr Judson?” the 
girl asked. f 

“He was driving with me. A milk wagon ran 
usdown. He got a fall and something struck 
him. J am sure the first thing for me now is to 
pring a doctor. Ihave my car here, you know.” 

George Judson was saying these things quite 
glibly, but hardly knowing that he uttered 
them. Her golden hair had darkened, her 
soft, child prettiness had become girlishly 
mobile and variant, and her milk-white com- 

Jexion had deepened to a creamy yet delicate 
orchid tint, but the radiant blue of her eyes 
was still the same. 

“That’s the thing—bring a doctor,” em- 
phasized the girl with an impatient movement 
of her body. “Get Doctor Rigdon from the 
Sheldon Building. Ill telephone him you 
are on the way.” 

George had to pull himself together to re- 
member that this was in answer to his own 
proposal. 

But while ecstasies and sickening fears 
alternately possessed George Judson’s mind, 
the little car was bumping frantically over the 
old dirt road. The life of Stephen Gilman 
had become all at once doubly precious to 
George Judson. He found Doctor Rigdon 
waiting for him on the curb and delivered him 


under the Gilman marquise after a breathless, | 


hair-raising ride. 


Z ‘a | 
“Gracious me!” panted the Doctor, as if he 


had been running. From the doorway he 
turned. “Gracious me!” he said again and 
gazed at the still vibrating car. 





EORGE this time encountered a new 

personality in the Gilman hall, a tall, self- 
contained woman with traces of considerable 
beauty and a dignified manner. 

“T am Mrs. Gilman,” she said, bowing but 
not.offering her hand. ‘Will you wait in the 
library, please?” 

Her voice was pleasant, but a degree north of 
cordial, and her manner was, well—reserved, 
or exclusive—something like that. 

The library immediately joined in this con- 
spiracy by awing him. There were amazing 
great pictures with amazing, massive, gilt 
frames; there were spider-legged tables of 
differing designs and set at varying angles; 
there were odd little cabinets and intriguing 
chests of tiny drawers, evidently old, probably 
far-gathered, all looking only slightly service- 
able, but extremely ornamental. 

But perversely this very harmony of beauty 
contributed an additional feeling of discomfort. 
It made him feel so ridiculously out of his 
element. Characters in the huge paintings 
stared him out of countenance; tiny statues 
ogled him or jiggled derisive fingers at him; a 
bronze mountain lion: snarled at him, showing 
wicked teeth and a vicious curl of his tail. 

But at length he became more accustomed 
to his surroundings and reflected upon their 
significance, upon the things they told him 
about the people into whose home he had been 
abruptly pitchforked. His imagination began 
to work once more. These things, he perceived, 


were the creation not alone of wealth, but of | 
culture, of the art of knowing what is right, of | 


the genius-like capacity for making all things 


material blend themselves into a beauty that | 


Serves at the same time that it delights. 
George for the moment leaned back in a 
Louis Quinze chair—only he did not know it 
was a Louis Quinze—and drew a full, ex- 
hilarating breath. But the portraits still 
mocked; the statues gibbered again. He—an 
ex-newsboy; he, an automobile salesman; he, 


4 mere struggler for the promotion of a great | 


business conception—he could aspire to much, 


and did unblinkingly; but could he aspire to— | 
—her? Now that he had seen her face to face | 


and knew what her perfections were like to be? 
For the first time in his cocksure adult life a 
Misgiving that was more than temporary 
entered the mind of George Judson. 
(To be continued) 
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A CHEERY SUN-PARLOR With gathered shades of green.Sunray and 

over-draperies of Striped Kintbury in stunning combinations of 

broad and narrow stripes. Seat cushions are of Orinoka slip- 
cover materials, striking Dutch pattern on ecru ground. 


RINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies keep their 
wonderful colors to the very last. After a tubbing they 
are just as fresh-looking as the day you first put them up. 
Neither sun nor repeated washing fades them in the least. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast colors are dyed fast in the 
yarn at our own mills by our own special process. We know 
they are fade-proof because we give every color a far more 
severe test than it could possibly have in service. Do not 
merely ask for “sunfast’”—insist on “Orinoka Sunfast” and 
look for the guarantee tag attached to every bolt of Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Tubfast Draperies. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If 
color changes from exposure to sunlight or from wash- 
ing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies come in a wide 
variety of-colors, patterns, and weaves; from dainty, sheer 
casement cloths for use against the glass, to heavier weaves 
for over-draperies, and portieres. 

The new Orinoka booklet, “Color Harmony in Window Draperies,” 
prepared by a New York decorator, contains many illustrations of 
charming window, door, and bed treatments, together with repro- 
ductions of the fabrics, all in color; also practical directions .for 
choosing materials, making and hanging draperies. This booklet 
will be sent postpaid for 20c in stamps. 
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DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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By Starting Now You Can 


Send Your Child to College 
And have $1,000 in the Bank for him 


We Can Help You to Do This 


—— a 


As our representative you will find a 
means of realizing your ambition for your 
son or daughter—you will be able to 
make a college education possible. 


Many young men and women during the 
summer months take up hard and undig- 
nified labor in order to earn money 
enough to see them through the coming 
school or college term. 


It isn’t necessary to do ‘‘odd jobs” when 
you can earn more representing the larg- 
est publishing organization in the world, 
getting new subscriptions and securing 
renewals for the leading woman’s maga- 
zine in the field. 


We not only pay liberal commissions, but 
our salary and bonus plan practically 
assures you of a substantial income dur- 
ing the time you act as our representative, 


More—the selling plan with which we 
will equip you will more than make up 
for any experience you may lack in this 
sort of work. 


Write us today and determine now to 
take advantage of the cleanest, the most 
dignified, the most remunerative method 
of paying your way through school or 
college. 


SUBSCRIPTION SALES DEPT., 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me details of your plan for earning money for a 


college education. 
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Adventures in Captivity 


(Continued from page 73) 


of his name suggested that he was not. 
And it was then that he became definitely at- 
tached to the menagerie of ‘Universal City, 
to be used in animal comedies. He earned 
every head of lettuce they gave him, every 
succulent tin can. For they worked him con- 
stantly, with comedians, with dummies, with 
animals. ‘Rollo could always be depended on 
to hold his own, even with the lions. He was 
utterly without fear, and with that inborn 
knowledge which the wild ones have of this 
fact, they respected him, and some of them 
were afraid of him. 

But not Luigi, the wolf, whom none could 
tame. They knew better than to let Rollo 
come into conflict with him. Little by little 
the big, gray wolf dropped out of pictures. 
For any man who worked with him took his 
life in his hands, and the malamute dogs were 
in deadly terror of him. When they used him 
in a scene, it was only for the briefest glimpse 
of his lean, powerful body with its tail that 
was like a trailing smudge of smoke silhouetted 
against the skyline—the sky being a painted 
drop at the back of the barred arena cage. 
Sometimes they drove him into the cage 
covered with its deceptive sprinkling of 
rock-salt, the bars being carefully concealed 
by pines and fir trees freshly brought down 
from the northern woods of California. Then, 
outside the enclosure, a violinist would scrape 
a series of high, nerve-tingling notes on his 
violin; scrape at them endlessly until Luigi 
would point his long, thin nose at the painted 
sky and howl dismally. They called it 
“howling the wolf,” and it was supposed to be 
humorous. But to me there was always a note 
of tragedy in that lonely, futile cry of the 
captive child of the forest. It was as if, sur- 
rounded by sham, a painted sky, warm snow, 
even the very trees fragrant from the sun that 
was drawing out their hoarded life, he gave 
vent to the one natural instinct allowed him— 
the cry of the lone wolf who calls to his brethren 
of the forest. 

The other wolves in their cages, hearing the 
age-old call, knew it and answered it, their thin 
voices rising in eerie crescendos and dying 
away in plaintive whines. But Juneau, curi- 
ously enough, was afraid of the wolf call. The 
malamute dog in him heard it and feared it. 
At such times he would cower in his cage, the 
bristles standing up along his spine, his eyes 
gleaming with a hunted, bluish light. Oh, 
he was brave enough, was Juneau, the half- 
breed, brave enough to leap at an actor who 
had turned his back upon him, brave enough 
to bear down a dog who by accident had come 
within the radius of his chain when they 
were using him on location. He would snap 
fiercely at the director; would snarl at Pudgy 
and display his white fangs. He proclaimed 
himself wolf. But when there came that cry 
of the pack with its sinister longing for blood— 
then the part of him that was brought into 
being by one born in subjection grew numb 
with fear. He remembered that he was dog. 


T HERE came a picture in which the girl, 

Taddy, played the leading feminine role. 
Louie, the trapper, was also included in the 
cast, and many animals were used. It was to 
be a story of the northern lumber camps, and 
the final and spectacular scene was to be the 
pursuit of the heroine and her lover by wolves. 
The scene upon the river bank would be made 
in full sunlight, but when the film was colored 
blue, it would seem as if the man and girl ran 
out of the dark forest into the moonlit clearing 
with the bloodthirsty pack hard upon them. 
They were to spring upon a rude raft made of 
logs, and paddle their way desperately down- 
stream with the wolves clambering on the 
floating raft. 

It was not an easy scene to make. It 
was to give the lie to those who cried “fake 
to any incident upon the screen which seems 
to suggest danger. Pudgy did not want Taddy 








to have a part in it, for there were men who 
could have doubled for her. Judicious cutting 
and occasional close-ups of her own face would 
have made the trick detection-proof. But 
she would have none of it. She refused to take 
the credit for any risk which she did not really 
assume. And the director, rather against his 
better judgment, but with an eye to the ex- 
ploitation possibilities of her daring, allowed 
her to yo through the rehearsal. 

In erder to make the final scene con- 
vincing, it was arranged by clever “cut-backs” 
to show the entire pack of wolves trooping 
through the forest, always on the trail of the 
fleeing pair. The wolf scenes had been taken 
separately, having been made in the arena at 
the studio or in a barred enclosure built for 
that purpose out in the woods. The animals 
had been kept without food for a day, and they 
were ravenous. The mere sight of the fresh 
quarter of beef on the other side of the en- 
closure was enough to make them hasten 
across the range of the camera’s eye, their 
e2ger jaws open, their eyes blazing with hunger. 
So hungry were they that they did not fight 
among themselves as would surely have been 
the case if they had been freed thus at once. 
Then, at separate times, the heroine and her 
lover were photographed in action, looking 
back fearfully, she aiding him to hasten his 
footsteps, for he, according to the script of the 


story, was badly wounded. 
var part was simple and would be effective 
upon the screen. There was no danger init. 
3ut in the tremendous climax two wolves were 
to leave the rest of the pack behind and follow 
the escaping pair out into the very river. 
Juneau was chosen for one of these wolves, 
because he was easily handled. An old wolf, 
who had had long training in the pictures. was 
the other. Luigi, too, was on location with 
the company. He was too dangerous to take 
part in the tinal scene, but he was valuable for 
close-ups. He was still defiant and unafraid 
after a half-dozen years in captivity. Some- 
how his very attitude, when caught by the 
camera, made those who saw it upon the screen 
shiver a little. His was the true spirit of the 
north, untamed and untamable. 

Upon that excursion into Northern Cali- 
fornia went Rollo, the goat, for there were 
comedy moments interspersed with the tense 
drama, and it was his role to rout a bear who 
was supposed to come down near the cabin 
upon a pig-stealing excursion. Rollo had done 
his work wisely and well. The scene had come 
out even better than had been planned, and 
thereafter the bear chained to a stake squealed 
lustily every time he’ caught sight of Rollo’s 
majestic countenance with its dangling beard 
and sardonic, amber eyes. The goat, having 
acquitted himself with distinction, was staked 
out by the river bank where the grass was 
sweet and tender. He was spending his vaca- 
tion simply and enjoyably, as became a suc- 
cessful picture actor. 


All was set for the rehearsal. It was planned 


| 








not to release the two wolves from their cages | 


until the scene was really to be taken. A large 
chunk of raw meat hidden upon the raft was to 
be the lure that would draw them down to the 
river bank. That they would endeavor to 
climb upon the raft was certain. To hold 
them off was the man’s work. 

Taddy and the man went through their 
rehearsal. They. came out of the woods, 
looking back fearfully, he limping painfully, 
she bending under the weight of his body as he 
leaned heavily upon her. They flung them- 
selves aboard the raft, pushed off desperately. 
rhe current was swift, but a strong rope kept 
the rude craft from being swept too far down- 
stream. 

“That’s good,” the director said, “we'll 
take it.” 

But the leading man suddenly had an 
attack nerves. The property men were 
wheeling the wolf cages up to the outside of 
the enclosure. Juneau and Luigi shared a 
wagon with an iron partition between the 
cages; the old wolf and his mate had the other. 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Always cool wood 
handles. No matter 
how hot the Bolo 
itself is, you can 
always easily move 
it by means of 
these handles, 


Bolo Oven Door. 
Solid, or glass in 
two pieces to pre- 
vent breaking; 
easily removed for 
cleaning. Save time 
—watch your bak- 
ing without open- 
ing door. Avoids 
dangerous jarring or 
letting in cold air 
when baking cakes. 


Steel hinges, nickel 
plated, with mica 
window. Nickel 
plated outside door 
catch with coil wire 
handle. 
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THE GRISWOLD MBG. CO., Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, 
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BOLO OVE 






| areata of all, the Bolo Oven is a portable 
oven which you can use without any 
adjusting on any kind of stove. 





But it’s more than just a ‘“‘portable oven” 
— it’s the only portable oven which does fast 
and slow baking at the same time! 





Notice the shelf—this is a patent flue 
plate or movable circulating air chamber. 
When it is in the center, it divides the oven 
into two entirely separate compartments. 
The lower section heats up very quickly, and 
becomes the right temperature for fast bak- 
ing, such as pastry and biscuits. Then the 
upper half is heated from the exhaust or 
overflow heat from the lower, and there you 
have your moderate oven for slow baking 
of custards, beans and puddings! The divid- 
ing shelf can also be removed to the top if 
you need the entire height of the oven. 


















The Bolo Oven is beautifully constructed 
in every detail—of polished steel, with strong 
nickel plated corner pieces, lined throughout 
with tin. It’s an oven you can be proud of 
and one which will give good service for 
many years. 













Non-rustable black- 
enameled top. Con- 
- venient shelf for 
setting dishes while 
preparing a meal. 








Rolled edge of door. 
Will not warp or 
get out of shape. 
Closes tight with 






nickeled door catch 
—keeps in all heat 
and keeps outcoldair, 








Full tin lining. 
Grooves, with humps 
t# prevent putting 






flue plate, or cir- 
culating air cham- 
ber, in wrong place, 
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Bottom plate, 
closed all around 
sides to prevent 
crumbs from falling 
down on stove or 
into fire—level with 
door in order that 
crumbs and dirt may 
be easily brushed out. 









If you can’t examine one at your dealer’s, 
write direct to us for further information 
and prices. 
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Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food 
Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Adventures in Captivity 


The assistant director was arranging the chunk 
of meat on the raft where it would attract 
the attention of the hungry animals. 

“T can’t do it,” said the leading man flatly: 
“you'll have to get me a double.” i 

It was not an unusual request, and the 
director was prepared for it. He expected 
Taddy to change her mind at the last moment, 
but she did not. She would see it through, 
she maintained. 

So it was French Louie who was made up 
to resemble the leading man as nearly as 
possible. He was dressed in his clothes, and 
his head and arm were bandaged in the same 
way. The scene was to be made with “long 
shots,” so there was little danger of detection. 

“Ready, folks?” the director called. ° 

“Ready,” came Taddy’s voice clearly and 
steadily. : 
French Louie merely grunted. 





























HE cameras began their monotonous 
clicking; the property men stood by with 
long, iron prods. Every one was nervous, 
for they all liked Taddy and knew she would 
be in danger. 

“All right,” the director was saying through 
his megaphone; “come out of the woods. 
Look back, Taddy. Lean on her shoulder, 
Louis. Stagger more—you’re almost done 
for—Taddy, look down at the river bank, 
see that raft, point to it—go down to it— 
ready, boys, at the cages—let out the wolves!” 

There was a grating sound as the sliding 
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but the steady clicking of the camera crank. 
Then the director gave a shout that was 
bd almost hysterical with fear. 
ma economica “My God! They’ve let them all out!” 
It was true. The property men responsible 
for lifting the grating had forgotten to arrange 


the mechanism so that it would open only 


EBE makes it possible to have the most delicious, light : ; 
one cage in each wagon. In the next instant 
















5 and healthful desserts all through the summer. With not two, but four lean, gray bodies vaulted 
Hess, they are easily prepared, nutritious and inexpensive. out into the enclosure, uttering short, yappinz 
7 Chocolate custard is made with one cup Hese, 14 cup aes, and like furry bullets were charging 
= down upon French Louie and the girl at the 
sugar, 1% cup cocoa, and 6 tablespoons corn starch. sieret ieuale 
oe to - — pon — _ five sainetes, ore = The two saw their danger; knew it for what 
i" Be — woes an Ne pis. ati peng wager pies t = a it was. There was no pretense now in their 
ee ee ne et ee mee eee mad efforts to push off the raft from the bank. 
put aside to set. Serve with whipped cream. French Louie ripped out his knife from its 
, ; ; ae << ; leathern case, sawed at the rope which held 
It’s a pleasure to cook with Hese, especially in summer. the tlt. Ae be Mechel aod cat. Ge Sect 
With Hese in the pantry, always sweet, pure and good, it’s wolf was upon him. It was the mate of the 
easy to give the family “something different.” Try it— old wolf. She leaped at him snarling, he 


use it in anything you cook or bake. struck with his free hand, and she tumbled 
é into the water. Into the barred enclosure 


Hese is pure skimmed milk evaporated to double strength came the property men running, armed with 















enriched with vegetable fat. In cooking it moistens, vere and > — they — 

4 es ° * . reach the river bank, two wolves were aboar¢ 

shortens and enriches—an ideal cooking liquid. the ult, tenting a ne meee, Stina af 

. Get Hesr from your grocer and write for the Hese man and the girl. Juneau, the half-breed 

recipe book, full of economical suggestions. Address 2605 wolf pen one pagers Luigi, the wolf without 
= a master, was e otner. 

Consumers Bldg., Chicago. In the midst of the mélée of shouts and 

THE HEBE COMPANY snarls, the raft, loosed from all restraint, 

Chi - = Ss 1 swung out into the swift current, curveted as 

muCaso New York eattle it struck a whirling eddy of water, threw 






Taddy to her knees. It was then that Juneau 
showed clearly the treachery that was in him, 
ee for he knew her, knew her for his one-time 

mistress. She had been kind to him for the 


8B sake of the time when he was a furry bundle 
Pavone” BE 
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pe of savage playfulness, but he found nothing 


“ ‘y¥¥| in that knowledge to check the lust for blood 
oe 





that was in him. 

He sprang upon her, and his fangs ripped 
away the coarse, woolen dress from her throat. 
Blindly she fought him off, while French Louie 
battled with that more ferocious and powerful 
wild thing that once he had captured. Those 
of the company ran helplessly along the bank, 
their guns useless, their iron prodding rods 
as futile as straws. 

French Louie had freed his arm from the 
sling which bound it. Blindly he slashed at 
the gray fury who sprang at him; felt himself 
borne down by a massive furry weight, felt 
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himself flung into the icy water, and knew that 
the raft was slipping away with a girl and two 
wolves upon it. 

There was no human power then that could 
have saved Taddy. But suddenly the great, 
gray wolf, having defeated the man in battle, 
was aware, it seemed, for the first time, that 
the other wolf on the raft was Juneau, the 
half-breed, the wolf whom Luigi hated, be- 
cause he sensed in him that strain of coward- 
ice, of commen dog, which the wolf tribe 

ates. . 

: He snarled and sprang, catching the smaller 
wolf squarely by his throat. Juneau, over- 
whelmed by the unexpected attack, loosened 
his hold on the girl’s shoulder, turned with a 
snarl that was half a shriek to do battle with 
the gray fury that was upon him. 

They rolled, they snarled, they drew blood. 
The raft, solidly made for all its crudity, 
swung fairly down the middle of the stream, 
and Taddy slipped down into the water 
and struck out for the shore. 

The raft and its terrible crew were never 
seen again. Perhaps the two wild things 
killed each other there, settling their debt of 
hate. But Pudgy thinks not. He believes 
that Luigi lived. For that same night, when 
the company gathered about a huge fire built 
in front of the cabin and spoke soberly and 
thankfully of the escape of French Louie and 
Taddy, there came, from far away, so far as to 
be only the shadow of a sound, the long, wav- 
ering cry of a wolf. Every voice was hushed. 
The sound came again, eerily, faintly. Then 
the silence of the night closed in upon it. 

“Luigi?” some one questioned. 

Taddy put her hand up to her bandaged 
shoulder. Her face was very pale. “I hope 
so,” she said softly. “I hope so.” 

The rest of the story is that of Rollo, the 
goat, for it was he marshaled the old wolf 
and his mate back to submissiveness. Some 
one had thought to let him loose in the en- 
closure, where the two, made savage by the 
merest taste of the meat, were fighting with 
each other. He had charged down upon them 
with the speed of lightning, the accuracy of a 
bomb. Too startled to resist and having no 
knowledge of his somewhat severe tactics, 
they had fled in dismay to the sanctuary of 
their cages, where the iron doors stood invit- 
ingly raised. 

Rollo stood in the open enclosure, shook his 
head, and bleated triumphantly. He and 
Luigi, the gray wolf, should have been friends. 
For in them both lived the spirit of bravery 
untarnished by fear of any kind. But they 
belonged to different worlds. Luigi, I hope, 
has his forests and his freedom. Rollo has a 
comfortable allowance of lettuce and an 
occasional tincan. They are both happy after 
their own fashion 


Letty’s Hill of Under- 


standing 
(Continued from page 32) 


more for them than by just staying there 
doing the housework. You can have your own 
bank account and help educate them and all 
that. That’s what money will do. Only 
you’d live with us. And you’d keep young 
and have a happy, care-free life, with nothing 
to do but chum with Clara and keep pretty 
and have a good time. Now, don’t be foolish 
when you get home, child, and give up your 
own chance—and settle down there and work 
yourself to death.” 

So Letty went home, there to make her 
formal decision. Though it really seemed as if 
it were already settled. 

The first days were filled with the pure joy 
of the reunion. So many things to tell and talk 
over. But gradually the excitement subsided, 
and things became normal. 

s It was Paul who first mentioned fairies. 

Remember how we used to play fairies, 
Letty?” he asked one evening—a little wist- 
fully, Letty thought with a pang. 














In Berry Time 
Remember Bubble Grains 


Why shortcake ?>—why pie-crust -—why tarts? 

Just because we all like fruits combined with flaky, flavory crust. 
Then add Puffed Rice to berries. Those are flaky, crusty tidbits, 
flavory and flimsy. They will make your berries doubly delight- 
ful. Try them. 


Think what puffed grains add to summer 


In the old days children lacked them. 

Now breakfast brings these food confections—like snowflakes 
in their texture, nut-like in their taste. 

Between meals children eat them like peanuts—crisped and 
lightly buttered. 

At dinner they form wafers for your soups. 
nish on ice cream. : 

At bedtime they form the ideal good-night dish. 


Or nut-like gar- 





And every serving means whole grains, wholly fitted to digest. 
Every food cell is blasted, so all the food elements can be assimi- 
lated. 

Whole grains are made so fascinating that children revel in 
them. And that is what you want. 


June Suppers 
Puffed Wheat in milk. 
This premier grain, when eaten whole, supplies 16 needed elements. 
Here those elements are all fitted to digest. ; 
An ideal dish—a practically complete food—made so delightful that 


children never get enough. ; 
Let no June day omit it, for children need whole wheat. 


* The Quaker OatsCompany ‘Sle Makers 
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The body has two constant needs 
which must be met by our daily diet 
—the need to build up body tissues 


and help eliminate waste matter 






GREAT nutrition expert says 

we are in danger because we 
eat so many artificial foods— 
things which are convenient un- 
der modern conditions but which 
have been robbed of valuable 
properties in manufacture. Many 
even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the 
food factors we need. 

One familiar food, however, 
stands out above all the others 
as the richest known source of 
the B vitamin—yeast. Just the 
everyday cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has a truly re- 
markable effect on the whole digestive 
system. It contains not only vitamin but 
other vital food factors which help build 
up body tissues, protect against disease, 
and keep the intestines healthy. 

How many have heard that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the trouble 
and yet never act on that knowledge? 
Begin now. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—and gradually give up 
laxatives. Laxatives weaken the muscles 
of the intestines but right eating strength- 
ens them. That is why many men and 
women have already found relief from 


* FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 
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The greatest danger 
in your meals today 









Primitive man _ easily secured the 
necessary food factors from his 
fresh meats and green leafy vege- 
tables, but modern diet often lacks 
these vital elements. 


intestinal inactivity—even chronic cases. 
Take advantage of their experiences and 
free yourself from this widespread com- 
plaint. 

Doctors and professors of medicine 
recommend fresh yeast as an intestinal 
antiseptic, an aid to complete and regular 
elimination. 

For the vast numbers of people who 
suffer with indigestion Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a natural corrective. It is so 
digestible itself that it places no strain 
upon the weakened system. It helps the 
flow of bile and pancreatic juice, and 
makes it possible for you to get more 
nourishment from the other foods you eat. 


Almost everybody grows to like the 
distinctive flavor just as they grew to 
like olives and oysters. Many prefer the 
taste of the plain cake, nibbling it a little 
at a time. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit- 
juices, coffee or cocoa. Still others like 
it spread on bread or crackers. It is very 
popular in malted milk drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakestoday. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer is 
not among them, write to the Fleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will supply 
you. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘ The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.’ Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept.406,701 Washington 
St., New York. 


is a natural corrective food 


| 
| 


| 





Letty’s Hill of Under- 
standing 


“Fairies all flew away,’”’ Rose said mourn- 
fully, extending empty, dramatic baby hands, 

“So it seems,” Letty admitted sadly. 

So it did seem indeed. The gayety of cheer- 
ful service had departed; the magic had gone; 
the spell was os ong There was no nurture 
of the flaming, little spirits within, no great, 
gay dreaming, no play at doing fine deeds, no 
touch of wings. The older régime was in con- 
trol—unsympathetic repression, dull obe- 
dience, spiritless grinding, ungracious routine. 
There was a constant bickering among the 
children themselves. Paul had recently been 
whipped again, and had run away. Two or 
three days later, much the worse for wear, he 
had been brought back. And both he and 
Pa had been more frightened by the experi- 
ence than either would admit. 

Letty had been home only a few days when 
Mrs. Simpson asked for a vacation. So Letty 
went back to the old ways. She got out the 
dresses she used to wear—how coarse they 
seemed now! She cooked and washed dishes 
and scraped kettles and swept. She washed 
windows—they needed it; not every one is as 
particular as Letty about windows where the 
sun comes in. And she mopped the kitchen 
and scoured the silver. 

She kept thinking of her mother’s don’ts. 
“Don’t ever give up.—Don’t kill your own 
self—Don’t you die.” Wasn’t it this kind of 
life her mother had tried to warn her against? 
“Live—live—live,” the dying mother had said, 
old and tired before her time. 

That was what Mrs. Morgan was offering 
her, the chance to live—live—live—money, 
friends, opera, dances, travel, ease—surely 
these things were life? 

So she made her decision. Then she tcld Pa. 

“Mrs. Simpson will come back, and Millie 
can start taking music lessons,” she concluded. 

“All right,” Pa said quietly, to her surprise. 
Pa seemed to be getting old. 

“You could take things a little easier your- 
self, if you wanted to,” she added timidly. 

But Pa got up and went out. 


HEN thirteen-year-old Millie !earned that 
Letty had not come home to stay, but was 
going away to stay—always, except for little 


| visits once in a while—she cried bitterly. The 


younger ones joined her; except Paul. He got 
up and went out, like Pa. But Letty had ex- 
pected this hard part, and somehow got 
through it. It was her great chance. And it 
would be better for the rest of them, too, a3 
Mrs. Morgan had said. : 

Then she wrote Mrs. Morgan. “I will be 
back the first of June—to stay,” the letter 
concluded. 

The day before leaving, she went up on the 
hill. ‘ The crab-apple bloom was gone, but wild 
roses were beautiful around. Bird song was 
all about her, and the sound of the waterfall 
was in her ears. On the top of the hill she 
stopped, shaken somehow as no climbing of 
the hillside could shake her young strength. 
She sat down on the old rock wall and leaned 
against the beech tree. Tears came to her 
eyes as she looked out across the valley and 
felt again the weight of infinite mystery and 
beauty, the strange, unnamed feelings that 
stir young hearts on earth. 

She remembered that day, last spring, with 
its miracle-working memory. She thought of 
her mother, and wings, and playing fairy. 
“The fairies all flewed away,” little Rose had 
said. Had her own? Had her own fairies all 
flown away? How could they, when life was 
laying such shining things in her hands, pour- 
ing such dizzy wine into her cup? Yet . . . Oh, 
surely there had been many thrills and gay 
good times—but wings? Inside? Wings of her 
very spirit? Doing strange, unexpected things, 


| strange, sweet, unbelievable things? 


Letty drew a long breath. Well, then, she 
would get them back again, her wings, her 
young mother’s fairy wings. She had them, 





that she knew, for she had known the feel of 
them. She would play fairy with life, as she 
had played with her young mother on the hill 
that long-ago day in spring, as she had played 
with the children last summer. She would get 
them back again, her spirit wings! 

In the surging intensity of her feeling, she 
sprang to her feet on the top of the wall and 
stretched out her arms. 

“T shall keep them always, Mother,” she 
cried, her low, eager voice a mere breath from 
her heart, “my fairy wings, mine and yours 
and God’s!’ 

A long moment she stood so in silence, her 
spirit aflame in her face. 

There was a sound on the path by the wall. 
“Oh,” said a voice, “it’s a child of hers.’ 

Letty sprang down, embarrased. A plump, 
little, old woman, with a quiet, serene face, 
was standing there, a basket on her arm. 

“You're her very child, I know; Mis’ Poole’s 
very child,” she said to Letty. “You’ve got 
her look. You don’t know me, do you?” 

Letty shook her head. 

“T used to sew for your mother. I lived with 
my sister in the little, brown house at the foot 
of the falls. Remember? My sister died, and 
I’ve been away for years.’ 

“Oh, yes, I knew you when I was a little 
girl, didn’t I?” Letty recalled happily. 

“My, but you’re like your mother! When I 
saw you first, standin’ on that there wall, I 
was scared for a minute. Seemed as if it was 
her come back. She used to look that way, all 
sort of full of light. But after a while she 
didn’t.” 

“She worked herself to death,” Letty said. 

The old woman shook her head. “It wasn’t 
the work so much—it never is. She killed her- 
self, her real self, when she gave up bein’ the 
way she was first. She—well, she sorta dreamed 
about havin’ things different at first, but your 
Pa never had much money, and after a while 
she sorta stopped livin’ inside. Lots of folks 
do that. Then they blame their hard lives. 
But ’tain’t that. 
kill what’s inside just as quick as work and 
drudgery. An’ kill it deader, too—kill it so dead 
folks forget they’ve ever been alive, that other 
way inside. She always remembered. That’s 
what made herso sad. But she’d killed herself 
when she stopped livin’ inside. She’d ought to 
kept on livin’. She died twice—really.” 

Saying this she went on her way, the old 
woman with the wise, serene face. 

Hour after hour passed by, sloping toward 
the west. But Letty Poole stood silent by the 
rock wall on the hill. Old words were sounding 
in her heart, in a new way. 

“Don’t ever give up.—Don’t kill your own 
self—Don’t you die—Live—live—live.” 

At last she understood. And, understanding, 
she fought her fight. And understood the 
better. 

The earth had become a flood of glory. The 
west was a flame—an apocalypse. 

“Now I know.” At last she spoke, steadily. 
“Life is hill-tops and wings and understanding. 
And keeping alive inside—kee ping alive inside.” 

She started down the path. 


[° was dark when she reached home, and they 
were eating the late supper which Millie 
had prepared when Letty didn’t come. Some- 
thing in her face stopped their questions. 

“T’ve telegraphed Mrs. Morgan,” 
ina queer little voice. “And I’ve come home 
to stay.’ 


She smiled tremulously over toward Pa, | 


W hose dumb look put tears into the smile. 
“Your old foreman will be back on the job, 
Pa, and you can look to her for results. 
oh,” sweeping her hands exultantly out toward 
the children, “there’ll be fairies and angels 
around this house, and wings in every heart! 
There’ll be a wing for dreaming and a wing for 
doing. And we'll give them names—Eager- 


ness and Gladness and Fun and Love-Of- | 


Doing-Things and Joy-Of-Being-Alive-Inside! 
And some of them we’ll change Sunday morn- 
ings after church. But most of them we'll 
keep. Forever!” 
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Money and good things can |’ 
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Helpfulness for 
the Bride 


RIDE OF HOME” means pride in her kitchen 
for many a June bride. And what is more 
important in the kitchen than an easy-cooking range? 











Real helpfulness, real pride comes to the new house- 
wife whose kitchen is equipped with a Tappan-Eclipse. 
This range pleases with its rounded corners, its smooth 
easily cleaned finish. It satisfies in cooking results. 
The step-saving automatic heat regulator makes oven- 
cooked foods simple of preparation. The Tappan Cast 
Iron Oven Bottom is the foundation of successful 
baking because it gives off an even heat. Its extra 
boiling lid provides greater cooking capacity. 












When you equip the convenience features 
new kitchen ask the qyyWhere. of our complete line 
Tappan Agentin your \-"<2.5)/ of ranges—or write us 
town to explain the for full information. 








TRADE MARK 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CoO. 


FORMERLY 


THE ECLIPSE STOVE CoO. 
CUANSFIELD, OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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Our Unseen Gifts 
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(Continued from page 33) 
to yield, to conform, to compromise. Veil upon 
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: ' veil falls over his eyes . . . he loses his vision, 
Grom Generation to Generation 


Oh, a bitter residue remains with which the 
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world often has to reckon in far later years, 
The old idea of “making” a certain thing 
out of a child is based wholly on the materia] 
conception of his being just so much stuff, 
like a piece of silk, out of which one might 
make a dress, an umbrella, underwear, or 
window hangings. It takes into account no 
spiritual heritage, no divine right. The father 
wanted to be a lawyer, was disappointed, 
=.) so makes a lawyer of his son and makes him 
tas.) miserable for life. The mother wanted to be 
Poet / pr, a musician, was disappointed, so make’ a mu- 
MAA 3 sician of her daughter. This can never be 
done successfully. The water goes over the 
wheel but once, and when it’s gone, it’s gone 
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Memories 


Hine memories cling to the 
silver which has been handed 
down to us from generation to 
generation. These heirlooms— 
sanctified by age and cherished for 
their association, are the dearest 
of our possessions. 


Today, as of old, silverware is the 
most highly appreciated of wed- 
ding gifts. The bride of 1922 will 
exclaim with pride and delight at 
the gift of Heirloom Plate, for this 
modern silverware has an irresist* 
ible appeal. 


Heirloom Plate is useful, practical, 
beautiful; the expression of master 
silversmiths. It is so enduring that 
the makers guarantee it for 100 
years. Truly a silverware fit to 
hand down from generation to gen- 
eration, 


Examine Heirloom Plate at the 
better shops. Buy it both for gifts 
and for your own service. Illus- 
trated literature and the name of 
a dealer near you upon request. 


WM. A. ROGERS, Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 


forever. You had your opportunity—or may- 
be you didn’t—well, it’s all one now. Let it 


| go, or catch up with it yourself as best you 
| can; but this new little life, this fresh little hand- 


ful straight from God with his message im- 
bedded in its soul—be careful how you confuse 
that message, how you stamp it out and plant 
one of your own. .. . It’s a pretty big re- 
sponsibility . . . and it’s an awkward thing to 
have a marred life on your hands. 

A caller said to a little boy whose delight 
it was to play physician, ‘‘Will you be a doctor 
when you grow up, Billy?” And Billy with 
heavy reproof answered, “I am a doctor.” 





Cardinal Pattern 


Well, Billy was right. The child is the thing 
the man becomes, if the man becomes the 
thing he truly is. There is no way suddenly 
to become via the sheepskin route a physician, 
lawyer, or teacher: the spirit inside is physi- 
cian, lawyer, teacher from the moment the 
little life emerges from its cocoon. The very 
most the college can do, when it does its ut- 
most best, is to develop what is already there, 
placed there by the authority of One higher 
than any president of any faculty on earth. 
The worst sin to its name is the attempt 
to graft something on that doesn’t belong. 

A lubberly Dutch boy had long hoed my 
garden:-a stoop-shouldered boy, and as I 
supposed, dull drudgery and clumsy futility 
all the way through. But he stopped to bid 
me good-by the other night, and his back was 
straight, his head up, and his eyes shining as 
with supernal glory. I shall never forget the 
shining of his eyes; it was as a window opened 
on a naked soul. It had all been arranged, 
it seemed—he was to go away to school! 

A stodgy-minded person said to a young art 
student who had been bubbling over with en- 
thusiastic prophesies as to what she would do 
some day, “I can’t see any such gift in you.” 
Back flashed the youthful retort, “It isn’t 
important that you should—only that I do.” 
And she was just about right, even if a bit 
impertinent. 


She Wanted to Cook 

I always laugh when I think of Agnes, the 
child of long lines of professorial people, early 
slated for more of the same thing. But Agnes 
hated Greek, loathed Latin, and as for higher 
mathematics, she simply wasn’t there at all. 
She failed in school after school, was humil- 
iated, depressed, unhappy, until some brilliant 
genius in the family asked, “Well, Agnes, what 
do you want to do?” Quoth Agnes, “I want 
to cook.” Poor child, no one ever had in her 
family, and she may have suffered. Anyway, 
Agnes wanted to cook, and when her stunned 
parents came to, and discovered that she could 
learn it in school, from books, and get a di- 
ploma for doing so, their respect developed suffi- 
cient vitality to permit their entering her on a 
course in Household Arts. And if you want 
to see Agnes today, you'll have to call at one 
of the foremost tea-rooms of the country, 
where she is responsible for the sane and whole 
some feeding of hundreds daily and is about 





the sanest, most wholesome person you'll meet 
| on a long march. 














A driving type of mother told me that she 
had decided to make a stenographer of her 
daughter, as she could be prepared quickly and 
stenographers were always in demand. I 
turned to the girl, tender, sensitive, already 
drooping under the mother’s dominance like 
a young plant under too much sun, and I asked, 
“Po you want to be a stenographer?” “Oh, if 
I could choose,” she said brightening, “I’d be 
a-kindergartner, or just anything that had to 
do with kiddies.” Well, I wish you could see 
the lovely nursery she conducts for boarding 
babies, with kiddy coops all over the great old 
lawn, and cunning little tots toddling here and | 
there in the safety of the soft turf. It’s been | 
a wonderful success: only, one of the dearest of | 
the babies had lost its mother, and the helpless 
young father can’t see any way at all but that 
the little “nursery maid” shall permanently 
undertake its care and incidentally his own. 


Sure Pay Is Not Sure Happiness 

Another girl, all sociability and human 
friendliness, loving to help other people with 
little problems, was being railroaded into 
school teaching because the pay was sure and 
the hours short, leaving plenty of time for 
outside pleasures—as if any amount of sure 
pay could purchase any pleasure comparable 
to the satisfaction of being congenially em- 
ployed. Well, she saw her mistake in time | 
and opened, instead, a tiny shop in her neigh- 
borhood for notions and embroidery, added 
house aprons and baby clothes, kept on adding 
as demand suggested, until she had a thriving 
shopping and advisory center to which her 
whole end of town flocked. 

We can not afford to divide ourselves off | 
into two compartments, one for work and one 
for pleasure. Our work must be our pleasure. | 
The quality we put into our work is too sensi- 
tively affected by our attitude toward it, and | 
the reaction on ourselves is too intense for such | 
a division to be other than highly injurious to 
both. We must do the work that is a pleasure 
to do, the work that though it wears us to the 
bone, provides a joyous wearing. 

And no matter how dimly marked our gift, 
or how humble its first employment, if we 
work from it as a starting point, we will soon | 
have enough development to give us song. 
For when we traffic in the stream of our own 
potentialities, every move of our lives sends 
power to that traffic. A true dealer in scrap | 
Iron who walks abroad over the country will | 
see a rusty old wheel in the field, an abandoned 
rake in a meadow: a true dealer in music will 
catch the liquid notes of a lark, the soft swish- 
ing of water against a river bank: a true dealer 
in art will revel in the shades of grasses, the | 
deep purples of massed tree trunks. When | 
we traffic in our own we steadily receive con- 
tributions of more of the same thing from our 
common day, from every move of our common 
lives. All nature conspires to enrich us. But 
when we traffic in another’s stream, what 
contribution does the common day make? 
Bored to death, you are dealing in scrap iron 
because junk men have become millionaires, 
but will you become a millionaire? Not you! 
Freed from the shop, do you see scrap iron 
everywhere? Indeed no, you’ve a soul above 
scrap iron, you fervently breathe, and you're 
off after butterflies. You’ve taken up music 
because the family urged it, but off in the 
country do you revel in a lark’s notes? Nota 
bit of it! You’re engrossed in a new barn and 
wondering about the rounding roof. You’ve 
cold-bloodedly decided to become an artist, as 
artists run in your blood and it’s expected, 
but freed from the studio, do you see color 
everywhere? You do not! You see, instead, 
what fine truck gardening opportunities are 
in that mucky bottom land, if only the family 
wouldn’t have a fit over a truck gardener in 
its midst. 

Nature marks us clearly for our ends. The 
bee sips the honey from the flower cup; there’s 
beauty in the cup, pollen, fragrance—but the | 
bee is after the honey. You bend over the cup | 
lor its fragrance, another for its beauty, | 
another finds healing in it. Each finds his 





































The Credentials of Mahogany 





A Genuine Mahogany 
Chippendale chair in the 
Metropolitan, Museum, 
New York-City. 


Note the application of 
its style to the modern in- 
terior shown above: 

This is the first adver- 
tisement of a series show- 
ing that Mahogany is es- 
sential to the following 
types of furniture: Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, Duncan Phyfe and 
the leading types of Colo- 
nial design. 


[M4c INEa copy of Gainsborough's 

“Blue Boy” done in water color, 
or a replica of any of the famed 
styles of the Master Furniture Build- 
ers in any wood but Mahogany. 
Impossible—if preservation of beauty 
and design is desired. 


To preserve the heritage of good 
taste in your home remember that 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton 
and our own Colonial Furniture 
Builders used Mahogany, and Ma- 
hogany alone, because it best ex- 
pressed the beauty of their ideals in 
line and color. 


—and Mahogany furniture in your 
home is just as truly evidence of 
your knowledge of the appropriate. 


Write for our illustrated folder describing 
Chippendale’s creative genius in Mahogany. 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK 


after all—there’s nothing like 


MAHOGANY 
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a should own at least 
one pair of =HOOB> shoes / 
for Comfort - for Gconomy-for Health: 


~, 


The Lenox Fairway is a splendid golf shoe. 
Cool ; allowing the feet freedom in action; 
close fitting, yet sufficiently pliable to pro- 
vide an unusual surety of “grip.” Smart in appearance 
and extremely durable. The Fairway is also a desirable 
“hiking” shoe—and a vacation necessity. 


Here is an ideal informal Sport Oxford. 
Afternoons on the lawn, in the car, for 
neighborhood visits, and for many similar 
purposes. Keep cool and comfortable, and save the ex- 
pensive leathers. A well built canvas shoe is light, grace- 
ful and attractive, yet slow to show the signs of wear. 


=HOOB> Lenox Fairway 


4 a 
oo 


“HEED Lenox Sport Oxford 


cROSS 
STRAP 


“HOOD> Fenway Sandal 
| ee arlicularly the children / 
should wear Cool; Comfortable,Canvas: 


Do grown-ups always realize the number of hours chil- 
dren are on their feet, playing and romping, indoors and 
out. The growing young feet demand the freedom that 
only an extremely pliable shoe can give them. Hood Fen- 
way Cross Strap Sandals are “savers”—save the feet, 
save money, save the floors, save noise—and keep the 


kiddies cool and happy. 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


or nd jor THE =H@@B> CANVAS 
y FOOTWEAR BUYING GUIDES 
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Our Unseen Gifts 


own and makes his contribution to life in pro- 
portion as he sticks to his own. 
One of the biggest misconceptions in our 
rather uncivilized world is that any one order 
of work is more to be respected than another, 
| as an engine’s “whistle” might look with con- 
descension on the rivets that hold its mech- 
anism together. We especially respect what 
we call brain work, but all work is brain work 
whichever servants of the brain execute it— 
hands or feet or voice or eyes or ears. The 
only work which is not brain work is that slip- 
shod product of kitchen or desk executed when 
the brain is not on the job, and this is the only 
work on earth which can not be respected. 
Elevation—what we call success—never comes 
spontaneously; it is the result of quality put 
into work all down the line, quality put into a 
work one loves. Most notable editors were 
printers’ devils and loved the smell of printer’s 
ink. Most notable mothers worshiped their 
dollies, as little girls, and had infinite patience 
in dressing and undressing them, putting them 
to sleep, and taking them for an airing. That 
railway president you hold as a model before 
your little son was an oiler only yesterday, 
and as good an oiler as he is a president. That 
head of a great school you so admire first taught 
in remote country districts. Never forget 
that this is America, and America ever rewards 
the true children of her democracy who step 
out fearlessly in the direction they would go. 
If, then, you love dietetics, start—if neces- 
sary—in your own kitchen: if a class room, 
start in the most available school: if babies 
promote a nursery: if languages, begin in night 
classes—and learn from foreigners in your 
vicinity while you learn from books. If you 
are one of the fortunate who are not financially 
handicapped, take your gift and go with it to 
the best center for its development: key your 
life to it. The least—the very least—start in 
your own direction is a thousand times more 
hopeful for your future development and 
happiness than the biggest sort of start in 
another. There is always a way to connect 
your tastes and aspirations with the needs of 
the world if you are brave enough to accept the 
way when you find it. Men would not have 
been given a craving to find the poles, had there 
been no poles. Long ago we laughed at Darius 
| Green and his flying machine, but Darius was 
not so green as we. God makes no mistakes. 
Every gift placed in a mortal has its niche for 
| expression in the world, just as in the children’s 
| cut-up games there is a place for the tiniest 
A willingness to do the unusual may 











some times be required—something out of the 
family line—but are we Hindus, to lose caste 
by reason of our calling? 
You Need a Life-Work 
And neither should a life-work be conceived 





only in terms of a specific money-making voca- 
tion. Money-making is not the need of all, 
but a life-work is. We must each have a life- 
work that will round into expression our own 
special gift, that will help us most steadily 
to become what is in us to be, that will move 
us ahead most steadily into our own proper 
future. And it matters not a picayune 
whether this future is that of an artist, a 
domestic-natured home-maker, a cook, or a 
college president. All that matters is that it 
is our future, and not the future of some one 
else, not the future another thought proper for 
us. Women have all too often been pushed by 
convention and circumstance into wifehood 
and motherhood when their very souls yearned 
for other callings. Whenever you hear a des- 
canting mother go on at length about the 
sacrifices she has made for her children, she is 
| very likely ,one of these unfortunates who 
has been pushed into another’s future. The 
truth probably is that she never met her chil- 
| dren’s happiness-needs wisely in her whole 
domestic experience; that she has steadily gone 
against her own grain in being domestic at all, 
| to say nothing of the grain of her family. This 
| word “sacrifice” is the greatest tell-tale we 














have regarding misplaced lives. For it can 
be no sacrifice to give yourself for the thing 
that is your true work, be it child or picture or 


poem. $ 
What do you want to do with yourself, 


anyway, you who talk of sacrifice? Preserve 
yourself?) Mummify yourself? Embalm your- 
self? That is not living. Living is spending. 
Living is giving. Living is projecting your- 
self into your work, into the thing that is 
yours to do. When you spend yourself on 
your natural work—in the home or in the 
jarger world—that is you extended, that is you 
going right on into expression, into future. 
That is not being sacrificed; that is being 
resurrected. The only real “sacrifice” is the 
sacrifice of a gift, through failure to know 
yourself and act on the knowledge. In which 
case there are two sacrifices—the gift and the 
work actually in your hands, the work usurped. 
Children pay sometimes huge penalties for a 
mother in the wrong calling, and business pays 
huge penalties for employing potential mothers 
to tend its files. Each in his own proper 
sphere, and we have no penalty, no “sacrifice.” 


Lose Yourself in Your Work ' 


I have never believed Christ felt himself 
sacrificed in his death. He was spent for the 
thing he stood for, and if he felt that his death 
on the cross would establish the truth he came 
to bring, then it was no sacrifice tohim. Think 
how Christ’s life was so merged into his work 
that we know almost nothing of him outside 
it. Think how Shakespeare was so lost in his 
plays that we scarcely know a Shakespeare 
outside them. This is the ideal. This is the 
way to look upon a life-work, be it the raising 
of children, the making of money, or the 
furthering of any of life’s worthy ends. Find 
your own true work, and you will find your 
heart’s own. Lose yourself in it, and you will 
never think of sacrifices in its connection. 

We each have our special devotions in every 
direction. Note how one will all but smother 
in the shut-inness of mountains, while another 
will bloom like a rose. There are those that 
can not endure the vast unbrokenness of the 
desert, while to others, how it calls forever! 
Some love a dog, some a cat: some men, among 
stock breeders, are for Holsteins, others for 
Ayrshires, for no particular reason. And when 
it comes to our human relationships, how rich 
is our day when we meet one who is by nature 
akin! How kindling the contact! How we 
are aroused, stimulated, when we find our own, 
scattered like gold in ore, everywhere through 
life. Do not for a moment put all these pre- 


dilections of ours down to mere whim. They | 


are all for purpose. ‘Through them old Dame 
Nature gets her earth explored and inhabited 
to the uttermost ends, gets all her numerous 
family looked after, gets all our abilities fer- 


tilized. When we reach a point where we see | 
purpose in everything and begin to work in| 


harmony with that purpose—not against it— 
we will begin to achieve the proper fulfillment 
of our lives. 

If, then, we are to give back to the world the 
full fruitage of our natures, we must enrich 
every avenue of our lives, steadily, with more 
of its own kind. We must call our own to us, 
for it is the law. Call our own loudly, as our 
children. Call our work, our play, our friends, 
our environment. And when we do this, when 
we at last begin to enter upon our own true 
heritage—how all the devotees of our calling 
through all time hold out their hands to us! 
How all the aids rush to us! How all the 
lorces in the Universe are with us! We become 
as a runner who has entered upon a path that 
leads on to the full sun of his desires. We 
become as a straw in a stream caught up by 
all the other straws going that way, by the 
force of the full current going that way, by the 
winds that blow that way. What an entering 
upon a timeless life it is!’ What a following on 
aiter a beautiful weaving from a loom that 
winds on into eternity! Can we afford to miss 
this? Can we afford to let others miss it, 
those young runners just starting? Can we 
afford to leave the statue buried in the stone? 











COOL FOOT COMFORT 


WHEN SUMMER’S PAVEMENTS BLISTER 
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You can have confidence in 
the San-Tox druggist be- 
cause only druggists with 
professional ideals which con- 
form to the rigid purity stand- 
ard of San-Tox are appointed 
to represent us. You will find 
it worth your while to seek 
the San-Tox storein your 
neighborhood. Thenurse’s face 
on the packet and in the drug- 
store window tells you which 
is San-Tox. 


THe De Pree Company 
New York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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The man who puts 
the bubbles in it 


OU have perhaps noticed the silvery bub- 
bles in Clicquot Club Ginger Ale and that 
they stay in it a long time. 

“Putting in the bubbles” is an itnportant part 
of making Clicquot. The spring water, drawn 
from the bedrock through aluminum pipes, is 
quite cold but not cold enough. 


By refrigeration, the temperature of the 
water is forced down almost to freezing. Then 
the water is carbonated. That's what makes 
Clicquot so lively, so full of sparkle. 


Warmer water would not take the carbona- 
tion so well, nor would it hold it so long after 
the bottle is opened. So the man who puts 
the bubbles in Clicquot watches the thermom- 
eters and keeps the temperature just right. 


And every part of the making of Clicquot 
Club is just as carefully guarded. No ginger 
but real Jamaica ginger is used; only pure 
cane sugar sweetens it; and the happy blend 
of Clicquot is made with the addition of fruit 
juices. No wonder “They all like it.” 

Order Clicquot Club Ginger Ale by the case. 
Should you desire a change in flavors at times, 
you can get a mixed case with Ginger Ale, 
Sarsaparilla, Birch Beer and Root Leer. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass., U.S.A 
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Weep 
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GINGER ALE 


1S v2 FLUIO OUNCE 


The Clicquot Club Co Millis Mass 


_ 


Ginger Ale 
Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
Root Beer 


GINGER ALE 
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What the Doctors Think 


of Booze 
(Continued from page 40) 


I said, which, while accurate in so far as the 
words used were concerned, was extremely 
meager as to the whole of the sentiment ex- 
pressed. My defense before the Board of 
Censors was to submit an official copy of 
the remarks which I made, and on reading 
these the Board of Censors unanimously 
decided that the charge of unprofessional 
conduct was not warranted. 

In summarizing the results of the question- 
naire directed to 53,000 physicians, the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
came to the following conclusions: 

“The majority of physicians would welcome 
a change in prohibition regulations which 
would take from them the burden of distri- 
bution of alcoholic liquors.” 

Of the physicians favoring restriction, “only 
2 per cent believed that they should be per- 
mitted to write more than 100 prescriptions 
in three months. ‘Many physicians say that 
limitation to a definite minimum quantity of 
alcoholic beverages over certain periods is a 
serious interference with treatment of condi- 
tions in which greater quantities are required.” 

“A large majority of physicians believe that 
some regulation or restriction should be placed 
on the prescribing of alcoholic liquors.” 

One of the remarkable features in the medical 
questionnaire and its summary is that there 
was no sentiment expressed, nor demand made, 


| in favor of purity and genuineness of the 
| alcoholic beverages described. It seems re- 
| markable that physicians who depend upon 


medicinal effects, and who certainly are ac- 
quainted with the nation-wide adulteration 
of all alcoholic beverages, should not have 
expressed some sentiment regarding the deter- 
mination of medicinal agents which a majority 
of them conscientiously believe to be desirable 
and useful. 


The Scope of the Questionnaire 


The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, recognizing the lively interest in the 
question of medicinal alcohol, and realizing the 
great differences of opinion among physicians 
on this question, decided to submit certain 


| questions to the judgment of the physicians of 


the country. Accordingly, the questionnaires 


| were sent to 53,000 physicians, representing 


37 per cent of the number in the United States. 


| From this body of physicians, 31,115 answers, 


or 58 per cent of all those to whom the questions 
were sent, were returned. Of this number, 
25,889, or 83 per cent, were general practition- 
ers, 2401 were engaged in surgery, and 2835 in 
non-surgical specialties. The questions were 
as follows: 

First: Do you regard whisky as a necessary 
therapeutic agent in the practise of medicine? 

The answers to this question were 30,843. 
Of this number 15,625, or 51 per cent answered 
“Ves” and 15,418, or 49 per cent answered 
“No.” 

The second question was: ‘Do you regard 
beer as a necessary therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of medicine?” 

To this question, 30,597 answers were re- 
ceived, and of this number 22,663 or 74 per 
cent, voted “No” and 7934 or 26 per cent 


| voted “Yes.” 


The third question was: “Do you regard 
wine as a necessary therapeutic agent in the 
practice of medicine?” 

The vote on this question was 20,648 or 
68 per cent in the negative, and 9803, or 32 per 
cent in the affirmative. 

Distributed by states, the votes in 20 states 
were affirmative for whisky, while in 29 states 
the vote was against whisky. Thus, if the 
number of states is considered, the question 
was answered in the negative, while if the 
whole number of votes is considered, the 
question was answered as above stated, in 
the affirmative. 












The reason of this is that the affirmative 
vote in the large states was considerably larger 
than the negative vote, while in many of the 
smaller states just the opposite was true. 
Nevertheless, in all the states there was a 
majority vote against the use of beer and wine. 

Of groups of states, the two districts com- 
prising respectively the North Atlantic States 
and the South Atlantic States gave a majority 
vote for whisky, while in the three districts 
comprising the North Central, South Central, 


and Western States, the majority vote as to | 


whisky was in the negative. 


Taking the so largest cities in the country, | 


there was a total of 8855 votes on the question 
of the necessity of whisky as a therapeutic 
agent. Of these votes 5320, or 60 per cent, 
were in the affirmative, while 3535 votes were 
in the negative. 

It thus appears that the city physicians, as a 


tule, are more strongly in favor of whisky as | 


a medicinal agent than the country physicians. 


It is also a remarkable fact that the sentiment | 
favoring prohibition of medicinal whisky in this | 


country is very strong in the rural districts, 
while in the city districts it is largely against 
prohibition. 


The Vote on Beer and Wine 


The vote on beer in the 50 large cities was 
5903 against its use and 2854 in favor of its 
use. The vote in these cities was 4939 against 
the use of wine and 3782 in favor of its use. 
Wine, therefore, made a stronger appeal to the 
doctors than beer. Of separate votes in each 
of the largest cities, 32 had a majority in favor 
of the use of whisky and 18 a majority against 
the use of whisky. In regard to wine, only 
seven of the large cities voted in its favor. In 
regard to the use of beer, only two of the 
large cities, Jersey City and Scranton, Pa., 
voted in favor thereof. 

The diseases in which those physicians who 
believed in the use of whisky used it chiefly were 
pneumonia and influenza, and other acute 
infectious diseases. About 35 per cent of 
those who voted for the use of whisky also 
used it in old age and general debility. Ten 
per cent of the physicians favoring the use of 
whisky considered it useful in cases of con- 
valescence and in diabetes, heart failure and 
shock. 


A peculiar condition was that in some of the | 
largest cities whisky was particularly recom- | 


mended as a remedy for snake bite, although 
the only snakes in such cities are carefully 
guarded in zoological gardens. It is a strange 
idea that has almost universal prevalence, 
especially in rural districts, that whisky is a 


sovereign remedy for the bite of poisonous | 
snakes. The most recent studies of snake-bite | 


poisoning show that the remedy has claimed 
more victims of snake bite than even the most 
enthusiastic snakes would claim. In other 
words, it is the opinion of the most competent 


physicians who have studied this subject, that | 


the administration of alcohol is the chief cause 
of fatality in snake bite. 


The answer to the following question is of | 


great interest. “How many times have you 
found it advisable to prescribe these liquors a 
month?” 

Forty-four per cent of those who answered 
the questions, or 10,844 physicians, stated 


that they had found it advisable to prescribe | 


whisky one or more times during the month, | 


while 13,610, or 56 per cent, stated that they 
had not found it necessary to prescribe whisky 
at any time. This is a natural condition and 
could apply as well to any medicinal substance. 
For instance, no one doubts that morphia is 
really a desirable medicine, yet many physi- 
clans rarely administer it, although if called 
upon to express an opinion they would say 
it was a remedial agent which should be rec- 
ognized. This sentiment also pervades the 
medical profession in regard to whisky, wine, 
and beer. While the majority believe that 
whisky—and that means brandy and other 
distilled beverages—is an advisable medicine, 
only 44 per cent have found it sufficiently 
advisable to use it during any specified time. 









































Getting Full Nutrition 


Out of FOOD 






Ag of course, depends upon the cooking. But much also 
depends upon the keeping. To get full nourishment out of 
meat, milk and butter, they must be fresh. 

The butcher, grocer and milkman keep them on ice. The food is 
| delivered to the housewife cold. If she puts it in an ice box, well and 
good. If not, the food will spoil on her hands unless the temperature 


is 50° or below. 


In a few hours the appetizing flavor is gone, and the longer perish- 
able food is exposed to a higher temperature the more nourishment 


it loses. 


The housewife who wants to feed the family right, keep them 
well nourished—cannot afford to be without ice at any season of 
the year. At this season it is imperative to keep the refrigerator 
well iced. Ice should be taken regularly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


This Emblem 


163 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 











ICE 


DEPEND ON 


IN ALL WEATHER 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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What the Doctors Think 
of Booze 


In regard to beer, only 2854, or 13 per cent, 
stated that they had found it advisable to 
prescribe beer, while 18,636, or 87 per cent, 
said they had not found it advisable. On the 
question of wine, 4874 physicians, or 21 per 
cent, of those who answered the question, 
stated that they had found it advisable to 
prescribe it, while 17,397, or 79 per cent, said 
they had not found it advisable. 

* It is interesting to study the attitude of the 
physicians in the cities in which beer has been 
manufactured and used to a larger extent 
than in any other part of the country. These 
cities are Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and 
Cincinnati. In Chicago, 91 physicians stated 
that they had found beer advisable,. while 371 
were of the contrary opinion. In St. Louis, 
34 physicians advised the use of beer as against 
142 who took the opposite view. In Milwau- 
kee, 22 stated that they had found it advis- 
able, while 58 had not found it advisable. In 
Cincinnati, 9 physicians found beer advisable, 
while 99 stated it was not advisable. 


































Federal Permits 


One of the most interesting revelations of the 
questionnaire we now come to, namely, the 
number of physicians who hold Federal permits 
to write prescriptions. The answer was to the 
question, “Do you hold a Federal permit?” 
Thirty-nine per cent of those who answered the 
question, or 8622 physicians, stated that they 
held Federal permits, and 13,591, or 61 per 
cent, replied that they did not. There are 
some states, however, in which the physician 
may not use the Federal permit, because the 
state laws are more strict than the national 
laws. Nevertheless, it is an interesting fact 
to note that there are many physicians in these 
states who have a Federal permit, perhaps to 
| hold it in reserve in case it should ever become 
| legal to make use of it. 
| A curious feature of the answer to this 
question is that while altogether 31,115 physi- 
| cians replied to at least some of the questions 
sent to them, only 22,000 replies were received 
| to the question in regard to the Federal permit. 
| If the answers represent the medical pro- 
fession in general, they indicate that probably 
35,000 physicians, or approximately 30 per 
cent, of the practising physicians of the country 
are armed with Federal authority for writirz 
prescriptions. 

On the question: “In your opinion, should 
there be any limit to the number of prescrip- 
tions for alcoholic liquors a physician mzy 
write?” there were 29,727 votes received. Of 
these, 16,831, or 57 per cent, favored restric- 
tion of some kind, while 12,896 votes, or 45 
per cent were against any restriction. It is 
remarkable that the almost unanimous opinion 
of physicians favoring restriction was that 100 
prescriptions in three months were a liberal 



























































The secret of making 
the family take notice 












One minute Sprinkle 







































recipes ALL the old family standbys, such allowance. For instance, in the larger cities, 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocoa- - 7 “ieee ere See ii rae ; 
a See ee as muffins, baked apples and griddle | the percentage of these physicians who thought 
ed saltines. Then toast. len ie ais : : = | that a larger limit should be used was quite 
Serve with fruit salad. cakes, can take on a new thrill with | small. In New York City only 1.7 per cent, 
Sprinkio Deomefery Cossa- a sprinkling of cocoanut, provided Philadelphia 1.4 per cent, Chicago 3.6 per cent, 
Add lemon juice and use as it is Dromedary. For cocoanut is Detroit 3.6 per cent and Boston 3.5 per cent 
delicious filling for sand- : i a a gi thought a higher number desirable. It is thus 
wiches. cocoanut—but cocoanut with all its een that the limit of 100 prescriptions in 
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nut over plain. ies erenm. original flavor—that 1S Dromedary. three months is quite satisfactory to the 57 
Sprinkle Dromedary Cocos: Write for book “One Hon- per cent of the profession favoring restriction 
in white of egg and Drome- W dred Delights.’’ It’s free. of some kind. : 
dary Cocoanut fondant = d Rarer Opens In regard to the question as to the prevalence 
Sprinkle _ Dromedary | Cocoa- THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY of moonshining, some physicians stated that 
nu Ito e center 06 he r . . . > . we . 
apps. ra 48 Washington Street New York moonshine alcohol was quite freely available, 





and that it was unnecessary to write prescrip- 
tions in order for patients to procure beverages 
for medicinal or other purposes. Far more 


e 
important, however, was the fact that physi- 
cians, as a rule, objected to being made the 
| “goat” in the distribution of medicinal alcohol, 
1D) ; C thus bearing out exactly the sentiments which 


I expressed in my Presidential address above 
June 1922 Good Housekeeping 
















referred to. Nor do they wish to serve as 
saloon keepers or bar tenders. This sentiment, 
| I am sure, will be generally seconded by all the 
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best and most ethical pharmacists in the | 
country. 

It is evident from the above summary of 
answers and questions, that a little over one- 
half of the physicians of this country really 
and sincerely believe that whisky and brandy 
are medicinal agents of value. A very much 
smaller percentage of physicians ever prescribe 
these remedies. 

It has been only a few years since the real 
nature of the functions of alcohol has been 
understood, based upon indubitable facts 
developed by experimental methods. All the 
old physicians, and that means those who were 
graduated up to ten or fifteen years ago, were 
thoroughly imbued with the idea taught by 
their professors of materia medica and therapeu- 
tics, that whisky was a stimulant; that it was 
useful in cases of shock, of low vitality follow- 
ing a long disease, and especially in such 
diseases as pneumonia and other acute infec- 
tions. It is, therefore, perfectly reasonable to 
find that this opinion ‘is still so prevalent. 

Take the case of snake bite, for instance. 
Probably if you would ask a thousand laymen 
what they would do for snake bite, they would 
say, “Give whisky,” and I am not surprised 
to find that 51 per cent, at least, of the doctors 
of this country would say the same thing. 
Whisky, or any kind of administered alcohol, 
is now known to be a narcotic and a depressant 
and not a stimulant, and yet this knowledge 
has not filtered into the consciousness of more 
than half of the medical profession, much less 
the laity. It is quite human that this condi- 
tion should exist. It is, you might say, “bred 
inthe bone.” It has been taught and believed | 
by the people at large. It has been adopted 
as a sane doctrine by the medical profession. | 
I for one am surprised that the vote in favor of | 
whisky as a medicinal agent was not far | 
greater. It will take time to redirect this 
feeling, and we might as well be patient about | 
the matter, just as we will have to learn to be | 
obedient to law, which we are not at the present | 
time, in so far as prohibition is concerned, at | 
least. So we must wait for the gradual change 
in the attitude of the medical profession, which 
is certain to come as the facts of science, | 
determined by actual experiment, slowly filter | 
into the inner consciousness of our people. 





Should Colleges Pay 


Their Own WayP | 
(Continued from page 75) | 

| 

full cost just as a corporation pay: the full cost | 
when it lacks cash, namely, give a promissory | 
note. In some colleges this might mean that | 
every single student would give a promissory 
note for part or all of his tuition. Why not? 

How the student would feel at first is a 
secondary matter. I personally believe that | 
he would feel much better than he does now 
and that, where now he takes what he gets | 
with little or no gratitude, he would, as a 
self-supporting and self-respecting customer, | 
wae whether he was getting his money’s 
worth, 

This change in attitude on the part of the | 
college customer would, I personally believe, 
increase tremendously the cooperation of 
students and former students with colleges 
in strengthening their work—but that belongs 
to another story. Our interest here is in 
what would happen to the college treasury | 
i, instead of giving away $300 or $500 a| 
year to each of 200 or 10,coo students, it | 
were to accept 200 or 10,000 promissory | 
notes for amounts ranging from $50 to $1000. 

At the end of the first year not much would 
happen to the college treasury except that it 
could not possibly be any worse off than it is 
today. Any one who could afford to pay as 


much as he is paying now would pay it. | 
Many who could afford to pay more would | 
Pay more. The probability is that every | 
single college would have available, even in | 


its RSE ie : 
its first trial year, more funds than it has today 








It will take but a minute 
to write for this Catalog 


HIS little catalog, “Books for Children and Guide for 
Selection,” will show you how to fill your children’s hearts 
with delight. For it lists a complete library of books for them. 
Such fine stories they are, in such pretty dress, filled with 
lovable and laughable tales to meet the moods of little tots and 


older boys and girls. 


World-known writers, with a full understanding of the 


child-heart, have written these books. 


in interpreting the themes, have illustrated them. 
pages interest and delight have been poured—generously. You 
will approve these books. They help develop clean minds and 


good habits. 


Famous artists, gifted 
Into their 


The RAND M¢&NALLY Catalog of Books for Children is the 
Guide for Selection and makes choosing easy and rapid, no 
matter what the age ot tie child. It is arranged perfectly and 
describes each story so you know at a glance whether it is suited 


to your little one’s understanding. 


Write to us for this little treasure-house of amusing, instruc- 
tive and entertaining books. Have it handy for use when shop- 
ping. It costs you nothing. Books form character in children 
as well as in grown-ups—and a children’s library in the home 


is to be desired. 
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June’s Alaska Surprise 


(Something entirely new) 


ig writing these “talks” I have tried not to use superfluous 
adjectives, but for this month’s new dessert it seems there 
is nothing that will quite describe it except to tell you that it 
is the best and most unusual dessert of the season. 


You will find it easy to make and the favorable comments that will 
be made when it is served (either when you are entertaining or as a 
treat for the family), will please you. Its appearance is unique and 
its flavor’delicious. Here is the recipe: 


ALASKA SURPRISE 


CHOCOLATE MIXTURE 


1% envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

% cup cold water Few grains salt 

1 quart milk l cup sugar 

3 squares unsweetened chocolate 

Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Melt chocolate, add sugar. 
Scald milk; add the soaked gelatine and when dissolved, the chocolate 
mixture and salt. Then add flavoring. Turn into melon mold, or 
square bread pan, first dipped in cold water and chill. 


CREAM FILLING 


% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine % cup sugar 

% cup cold water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

1 pint heavy cream 1 cup scalded milk 
Soak gelatine in cold water ten minutes and dissolve in hot milk; then 
add sugar. Set bowl containing mixture in pan of cold water and 
stir until mixture begins to thicken. Add cream, beaten until stiff, 
and flavoring. 


When chocolate mixture is very firm, remove enough of the center 
to make room for the Cream Filling, leaving walls about three-fourths 
inch thick, Fill with the cream mixture and replace chocolate mixture 
over the top. Chill. Fruit may be molded in the cream filling if desired. 

NOTE—Either one of the above recipes may be used as 


a dessert alone. Chocolate ice cream may be used in place 
of the chocolate mixture in which to mold the cream filling. 


FREE 


If you wish other recipes to serve when you entertain, as well as for 
every-day home meals, send for my free booklets “Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy.” Just enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and 
mention your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


GELATINE| 


Johnstown, N. Y. B3 






140 Knox Avenue 





“Wherever a recipe calls for 


gelatine think of KNOX.” ae is Senna sopeired 





2 1 
Plain Sparkling Gelatine 
for general use 
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Should Colleges Pay 
Their Own Way? 


and, in addition, would have its constituency 
thinking about too per cent of what college 
costs instead of about fractions of what it costs, 

At the end of the second year, a little larger 
total would come in. After five years and ten 
years, think from how many sources small 
amounts would be coming in regularly to 
| make up a total which our colleges can not 
reasonably hope to approximate by passing 
the hat while rebating tuitions! 

Would this decrease the number of poor 
boys and girls who would go through college? 
On the contrary, it would make it possible, for 
the first time, for a large enough proportion of 
them to go to college. It puts on a business 
basis the matter of obtaining funds for those 
who can not learn without earning. It con- 
verts what is now a charity into a great, self- 
sustaining, cooperative enterprise. It applies 
the Morris bank principle to financing higher 
education. 


Is Debt Wise for Students? 


It is true that this proposal would send out 
into the world after college an army of young 
people carrying a debt which must be paid 
| little by little as they prosper. They have the 
| debt now, only instead of being specific as to 
its amount and measurable as to its discharge, 
it is general and sentimental. If there were 
| one-tenth as much in the argument for giving 
| away tuition, even to those who can not afford 
| to pay for it, as its makers believe, the debt 
of “noblesse oblige’? would be a far more 
burdening burden than a debt of $500 or $2000. 
| It may be that there are considerable num- 
| bers of youths who will hesitate so long about 
going into debt for what it will cost them to 
| pay their own way that they will decide to 

stay out of college. Personally I believe this 
| danger is greatly exaggerated. But when you 
| stop to think of it, just what is it that democ- 
|racy and industry and enlightenment will 








| gain from men and women whose conception 


of higher education’s worth does not justify 
them in undertaking to pay back, when they 


| can afford to, what their education costs? 


One reason why we talk at cross-purposes 


| on subjects like this is that we are not thinking 


of the same individuals. Let us take two or 
three typical cases, camouflaged just enough 
to prevent the identification of the actual 


| men and women concerned. 


There is a southern engineer who has been 
out of college twelve years and is now earning 


| $13,000 a year. He never paid a dollar for 


tuition. He got it free from a state where 
his own people never paid a dollar in taxation. 
It took $2400 to give him his technical training. 
| Question: Could he have afforded, during the 


| last twelve years, to pay back enough of that 


$2400 so that with the years that are probably 
ahead of him he could pay it all back without 


| depriving society of his best energies? In the 
| twelve years he has been out of college, he has 


earned $78,000. Was it worth his while to 


|go to college? From his earnings could he 
| spare what it cost to prepare himself for such 


earnings? 
Let us take another case. A_ northern 


| engineer paid no tuition; in fact, he earned his 


way through college. He worked nights and 
days during college and all summer. Would 
he have had the heart to use his genius for 
research and invention if he had left college 
witha debt? This particular man has recently 
given his college a $500,000 endowment, which 
is nearly 250 times what he owed it when he 
left. Would he have been able to give his 
college that sum if he had left owing it $2000? 
Would he have wanted to give it anything 
if he had spent twenty years paying off his 
debt? These two questions are posers. When 
you stop to think of it, however, it seems a 
| pretty cynical view of gratitude and loyalty 
|to higher education’s benefits which would 
attribute this man’s financial success and. his 
| big giving to the fact that he did not have to 
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y what his instruction cost. Lest this 
faif-million dollars loom too large in the eyes 
of those who cherish the present system, let 
it be remembered that it is but a bagatelle 
compared with what would have been paid 
that college iftall its graduates since that man 
left had paid back, or done their comfortable 
best to pay back, what their tuition cost. 

Let us take two other extreme cases that 
seem to clinch the argument for not charging 
all that tuition costs, and particularly for not 
sending young people out of college with debts 
on their shoulders. Let us take a man who has 
never earned enough to feel safe in marrying, 
and let us take a woman student who married a 
proverbially underpaid minister. The mere ts 
statement of their case makes us all feel—at 
first—that it would be cruel to expect them 
either to pay back in time what their education 
cost or to suffer for inability to pay back. 


























The Psychological Effect 

Yet even these extreme cases are by no means 
one-sided. Many a college man has been a 
fumbler if not a failure, because he did not 
stop to wonder, when going through college, 
whether it and he were worth what they were 
costing. Many a man has failed to get on his 
feet because of the character weakness which 
kept him from starting to pay back his obli- 
gations for college opportunities. There is 
good reason to believe that there would be 
fewer failures and near-failures financially 
in our college output if the cost of education 
were clearly before college students and their 
colleges. 

But, for sake of argument, let us admit that 
there will always be some unknown number, 
possibly a considerable number of men and 
women, who wish to go to college, who ought 
to go to college, but who will never feel that 
they are earning enough to pay back their 
tuition costs. In thinking of such men and 
women, let us not forget that many of them 
feel poorer on ten or twenty thousand dollar 
incomes than they ever felt on thousand dollar 
incomes. The number of college men and 
women who can not afford to pay a penny a day 
is negligible. Trifling as that seems, it would 
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be a considerable income if th yere a y ee : 

@ tess Sindendns at cae tele cables hum. But whatever it is—apron overskirts, 

probable that they are very few, and that the elongated side panels, trimmings of appliqué—a/ways 

total income would be small. If, however, find th d lated i f delightful 

a penny a day is all they can pay, their satis- you fin ft e mo e translated 1n terms of delig tful wear-~ 

faction will be great—certainly greater than ableness in Mina Taylor Dresses. 

their present feeling that they are contributing : 

- —% pony senene on alma mater For the MinaTaylor designers are not content when they 

an ne Cost O igher education. s bd 

"In actual life, oak ee is that there have selected the prettiest, finest chambrays and ginghams, 

is money profit ina college education snd big the most colorful organdies. They are not satisfied when, 
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aus enue $0 alas oo sketched above, at the store which sells Mina Taylors. 
If at every other turn of life this unearned Watch for that store’s announcements in your local papers. 





increment is extolled, why should it disappear 
when it is proposed to tap it for spreading the 
use of higher education and for putting col- 
leges in a position where they have no excuse 


Square tabs link color-barred gingham to crisp, cool organdie. Pictured at 
the left—style No. 34,852; sizes 16, 18 and 20; also sizes 36, 38 and 4o. 
Choice of pink, blue, lavender or tan coloring. 
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teacher who asks him why he does not go to If there is as yet no Mina Taylor merchant in your city we will quote 
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college life, and possible big jobs ahead. He 

is even told that study need not worry him, Offices: Also: 

that there are plenty of ways of getting by New York Cuicaco OMAHA Los ANGELES PorTLaND 
without overwork. He goes to college, then DENveER SEATTLE 





changes his college. In all he pays $120 for 
four years in a college and a university. In 
spite of himself he has become interested in 
graduate work. He finds himself interested 


in what is called social work. He gets a Job, Mina Taylor Dresses made by M. E. SMITH & * ¢ me Inc., Omaha 


his first year out of college, at $1200. I 
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will cook 


like Mother 


—by this perfect method. She will have roast beef beau- 
tifully browned, but juicy and tender; delicious roast 
chicken or leg of lamb; home-made bread, light with 
beautiful brown crust ; wonderful apple or cherry pies. It 
is possible for any bride to cook successfully, even with- 
out experience, by this improved Toledo method. 


Cooking authorities say that in most cases the secret of perfect cook- 
ing is through gradually receding temperatures. 


They say, in roasting, the raw meat should first be subjected to high 
temperature which browns it, seals the pores and keeps in the rich 
juices. The temperature should then be reduced, and cooking pro- 
ceed gradually until done. 


But how hot should the starting temperature be? When and how 
much should it .be reduced? Is there any method by which the 
housewife can secure these perfect cooking results without guess- 
work, watching or waiting, or further regulation of temperatures? 


The answers to these questions are given in our great book, ‘‘The 
Secrets of Perfect Cooking.” It tells how you—or how even an 
inexperienced cook—can roast, bake, boil, stew all foods perfectly, 
without guessing at cooking temperatures or attempting to regulate 
them. It tells how meat may be started roasting under high tem- 
perature, how as the cooking proceeds the temperature recedes natu- 
rally, gradually, regulating itself automatically. It explains why meat 
roasted by this wonderful method is more tender and better tasting; 
how the flavors of foods are improved. _ It tells how to save as 
high as 80% fuel expense, and much of the time you ordinarily 
spend in the kitchen. This book tells how you can do all this witn a 


IOLEDO 


Fireless Cookstove 


which insures perfect cooking at correct temperatures that recede 
automatically without watching or waiting. 
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Should Colleges Pay 
Their Own Way? 


looks good to him. He never had so much 
before. To his utter amazement and in 
response to no ambition on his part, his third 
year he is offered $3000, and his fifth year 
$6000. His sphere widens; his salary js 
doubled. His duties occasion meetings With 
men of affairs. He is offered $25,000 to go 
into private business. At what point in this 
career was it impossible for that young man 
to start paying back what it cost other people 
to give him his opportunity? 

One objection which some readers will see 
to: such a plan is that if we once make it a 
proper thing to start paying back free tuition 
at privately supported colleges, the public will 
soon begin to demand that students of state 
universities, state agricultural colleges, and 
municipal universities. pay. back in cash or in 
promissory notes. Unquestionably there is 
a close relation between the two. Unquestion- 
ably the beneficiaries of public education are 
just as able to pay back the cost as are the 
beneficiaries of private colleges. Whether 
they are as willing remains to be scen. I 
believe they are, and I believe that only good 
will result from trying out this proposal with 
the specially favored few who benefit from 
tax-supported higher education. 


Possible Results 

Two results will surely come if we ever make 
such an experiment: (1) there will be no 
longer an excuse for having side by side in the 
same college environment an underpaying 
student and an underpaid faculty body; and 
(2) it will become politically and financially 
possible to give higher education to a vastly 
larger percentage of America’s youth than 
will ever be able, under our present system, 
to go even to free colleges and_ technical 
schools. This will be possible because con- 
tributions from the “cooperative pay-it-all- 
back society of college beneficiaries” will make 
it a reasonable proposition that society tax 
itself to advance the funds necessary to main- 
tain at college those who can not pay even 
board and lodging bills with their own capital. 

One final objection to increasing college 


| tuitions has resulted from discussion of the 


above proposal with a number of alumni 
societies. It was voiced by the executive 
secretary of one large Eastern university who 
believes strongly that these great private 
institutions should be national in clientele. 
He believes that one of the greatest services 
of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Vassar, and similar colleges, wher- 
ever located, will disappear if they are de- 
nationalized. To raise tuition still higher, he 
and many alumni with whom he has talked 
believe would make it impossible for Eastern 


| students to go to Western colleges and for 
| Western students to come to Eastern colleges. 
| This argument clearly sets over against higher 


education’s need for adequate support the 
nation’s need for nationalized colleges. Do 
you personally think that the value of “‘nation- 
alized” private colleges and universities justi- 
fies taking the risk that faculties will be under- 
paid and students undercharged? So far as 
objection to pay-as-you-go tuition is due to a 
desire to leave the student free to spend enough 


| on transportation from one part of the country 


to another, might it be worth while for a num- 


ber of private colleges to pool their interest 
and to make one general national appeal for 
anationalizing fund? In this way, the country 
could at one time have all the benefit of students 
from many different states in each institution, 
| plus the benefit of doing away with. under- 
paying students and underpaid faculties. 

A proposal affecting several hundred thou- 
| sand men and women and involving several 
| million dollars a year can not be exhaustively 

treated in a first short statement. It 1s 
| not too big a question to think about, to 
discuss, and to ask the leaders in private and 
public education to consider. 
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thoroughly. This book 

shows you how to use 

cheaper cuts of meat 

and cook diliciously. It shows you how to 
save 80% of your fuel and much of the 
time spent in your kitchen. It is the most 
interesting and instructive book ever pre- 
pared for pa aie and at your written 
request we will send you a copy FREE. 
Address Dept. 36, " ad ” 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Toledo Fireless Cook Stove, Ideal Aluminum Ware, 
Conservo Steam Cooker, and Ideal Food Conveyor for Institutions. 
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Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
(Continued from page 49) 

Mrs. Hale, in my mind, stands for all that 
is finest in American womanhood of intel- 
ligence, culture, and dignity. Her guests to- 
day included all the ladies of the Senate, all 
the ladies of the Maine delegation, and a 
few other close personal friends; so you see 
it was a very large party, and the tables at 
which we sat, gay with bright spring flowers, 
overflowed the big dining-room and extended 
into the entrance hall, above which, on a/| 
little balcony, a stringed orchestra was play- 
ing. By a curious coincidence, Mrs. White, | 
the. wife of Representative White of Maine, | 
was entertaining to-day, too, at the Congres- | 
sional Club, in honor of her mother-in-law and 
Mrs. Frank Briggs, the daughters of the late | 
Senator Frye of Maine, and most of Mrs. 
Hale’s guests went on there afterward, so it 
seemed like Maine’s own day at the Capital. 

Besides these parties for Mrs. Coolidge, I 
think I have enjoyed most of all three that | 
were a little different from those which we have 
been attending through the winter—perhaps | 
because they were a little different. One of | 
these was the advance showing of the beautiful | 
amaryllis show at the Department of Agri- | 
culture, to which Mrs. Wallace, the wife of the | 
Secretary of Agriculture, invited a group of 
women in official life here on the morning 
before the exposition began. There were 
more than a thousand plants shown, ranging 
in color from deep crimson to the new pure 
white bloom named for Mrs. Harding, and 
the history of the development of these many 
exquisite varieties from the few small bulbs 
which were all the Department had to work 
on in the beginning, was a wonderfully inter- 
esting story as the director told it to us 

Another delightful festivity was the after- 
noon reception which Mrs. Harding gave to the 
women writers in Washington who are on the | 
“White House list,” taking tea with us in the | 
big dining-room and talking with us for over | 
an hour in the most friendly and informal way 
imaginable; and the third was one of the 
“Monday Evenings in March” which Miss 
Mabel Boardman gave this year because, as 
she puts it, one of her friends had suggested 
that it was unfortunate that we met in a social 
way only at luncheons and dinners and balls, 
and that after the rush of the season was over, 
a “post-prandial cigar and a_ prohibition 
sandwich,’ enjoyed in pleasant company, 
would be very alluring. They certainly 
proved to be, and there was more than a hint 
of the old French salons, which their brilliant 
hostesses and distinguished guests made so 
justly famous, in the “At Home” to which 
Harry and I “dropped in” quite late one 
evening lately, after going first to a large 
dinner given in honor of the new Postmaster- 
General, Dr. Work. 








To Answer Your Question 

I am sure you would have liked to walk 
eastward across the park with me, to the 
beautiful, historic house which, through a gift 
of its president, Mrs. Belmont, the Woman’s 
National Party has recently acquired as 
its headquarters. It is a spacious, simple 
building which seems to me an ideal setting 
for an organization non-political in the sense 
that it does not put up its own candidates 
at an election, but having for its avowed 
purpose the securing of “equality of women 
with men in the United States and in any 
international government that shall be estab- 
lished.” It was here, lunching informally 
with Maud Younger, the Legislative Chairman 
of the organization, Inez Haynes Irwin, the 
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REEN olives are so 

firm, so plump and meaty 
that it’s a delight just to bite 
into them. 


And how the salty, tangy 
flavor does tempt the appetite. 
You really get a craving for 
green olives. And then you 
have to have some. 

They're good for you, too! 
The olive oil in them is health- 
ful and nourishing. And green 
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Green Olives 


Bolives are the finest appetizers. 


They put a keen edge on lag- 
ging appetites. 

Dinners served by the most 
famous restaurateurs include 
green olives. They are de- 
licious in salads and sand- 
wiches. Use them as garnishes. 
Serve them at luncheons and 
dinners. Buy a bottle or two 
today and enjoy them at 
dinner tonight. 
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of Spanish Green Olives 
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well-known writer—both members of the 
National Council—and Anita Pollitzer, the 
National Secretary, that I secured part of my | 
information about the Equal Rights Bill. | 
he rest of it I obtained by unmercifully ques- | 
tioning Elsie Hill, the Chairman of the National | 


Council—who has recently stirred up so much | 
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| (eae from a Senator’s 
| uf “() ) |] ‘al l) Wife 
A ] ot discussion because, though a bride of last fall, 
| "y she has declined to take her husband’s name 
{ ry, “) lil or even to be called “Mrs.”—when she came 
m Lu LI recently as guest of honor to a luncheon of the 
il iA ¢ 
A and I am only too glad to share what I have 
OF : a zi . x learned with you. 
me, rg — <S ‘ For some time the Woman’s Party has been 
— in a pg wil working upon a tentative draft for a proposed 
Be Py a “a ; twenticth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; and though, even now, the 
an all syed i 3 . subject to their jurisdiction. 
hs “ “Section 2. Congress shall have power to 
| nl ul i i INN, enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Woman’s Press Club at the Café Madrill: n, so 
I am sure you will agree that I have learned 


about it as directly and officially as possible, 








“Section 1. No political, civil, or legal dis- 
abilities on account of sex, or on account of 
marriage, unless applying to both sexes, shall 
exist within the United States or any place 


exact wording of this has not been definitely 
decided upon, the principle of it is this: 
niin The Blanket Bill 
During the consideration of this draft, the 


“Afternoons, I wheel him out on the veranda 
for a nap—or take him with me into the gar- 
den. Kiddie-Koop takes place of bassinet, car- 
riage and crib. 


“When he wakes, I lower the spring—it takes 
but a moment—and put in the play things. He 
enjoys himself without danger, and I’m re- 
lieved for my work. Kiddie-Koop takes place 
of playpen. 

“When he is ready for his bath, I wheel Kid- 
die-Koop near the fire and let down the side. 
You have no idea what a convenient dressing 
table it makes—and there’s not the slightest 
danger of baby slipping and falling!” 


Bassinet, Crib, Playpen 
Combined 


He is always—asleep or awake—safe from 
insects, animals, accidents, and other dangers 
of the baby days; off germ-covered, cold 
floors; out of mischief. 

Kiddie-Koop gives a complete 24-hours ser- 
vice each day and night—from infancy thru 
crib years—3 nursery necessities for the price 
of a good crib alone. Prices now lower. 


Send today for free Book that tells and shows why 
Kiddie-Koop is indispensable to baby and to you 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 


430 Gentral Ave. - - Rochester, N. Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto 





Woman’s Party has also been working in the 
separate states, endeavoring to have intro- 
duced in the legislatures which have been in 
session a “blanket bill” to amend the state 


|laws. So you see that the Equal Rights Bill 
|is a two-edged ‘sword, since it is designed to 
| affect. not only the National Constitution, but 
| those of the states. I think it is important 
{that you should know exactly what this 


blanket bill is, if you are to decide whether 
you approve of it or not, so I am going to 
quote it to you in full, exactly as it was given 
me by Miss Pollitzer: 

“Section 1. Women shall have the same 
rights and privileges under the law as men 
with respect to 

The exercise of suffrage; 

Holding any office or any position under the 
government, either state or local or for which 
government funds or subsidies are used; and 
with respect to remuneration for service in 
such office or position; 

Eligibility to examination for any position 
affected by civil service regulations; 

Jury service; 

Choice of domicile, residence, and name; 

Acquiring, inheriting, controlling, holding 
and conveying property; 

Ownership and control of labor, services 
and earnings within and without the home; 
and power to recover damages for loss of such 
labor, services, and earnings; 

Freedom of contract, including becoming a 
party in any capacity to negotiable instruments 
or evidence of indebtedness or becoming 
surety or guarantor; 

Becoming parties litigant; 

Acting as executors or administrators of 
estates of descendants; 

Custody and control of children, and control 
of earnings and services of such children; 

Grounds for divorce; 

Immunities or penalties for sex offenses; 

Quarantine, examination, and treatment of 
disease; 

And in all other respects. 

“Section 2. This article shall be construed 
as abrogating in every respect the Common 
Law disabilities of women. 

“Section 3. This act shall not affect laws 
regulating the employment of women in 
industry. 

“Section 4. All acts and parts of acts in 
conflict with any of the provisions of this 


| statute are hereby repealed.” 


In the states already approached, the leg- 


lislatures of Alabama and Maryland have 


| defeated the bill; Maine has granted the right 
| of jury service to women; Louisiana has passed 


| thirteen points of equal rights legislation; 

and Wisconsin has passed, with the expressed 

approval of practically all its high officials, an 

Equal Rights bill of its own largely as a result 
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of the efforts of the Woman’s Party, which lam 
also going to quote in full, partly because it 
is regarded as a model for possible future use 
in other states, and partly because, so far, it 
seems to be working out very well in Wisconsin: 

“Section 1. Women shall have the same 
rights and privileges under the law as men in 
the exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, 
choice of residence for voting purposes, jury 
service, holding office, holding and conveying 
property, care and custody of children, and in 
all other respects. The various courts, execu- 
tive and administrative officers shall construe 
the statutes where the masculine gender is 
used to include the feminine gender unless 
such construction will deny to females the 
special protection and privileges which they 
now enjoy for the general welfare. The 
courts, executive and administrative officers 
shall make all necessary rules and provisions 
to carry out the intent and purposes of this 
statute. 

“Section 2. Any woman drawn to serve as a 
juror, upon her request to the presiding judge 
or magistrate, before the commencement of 
the trial or hearing, shall be excused from the 


panel or venire.” 


What the Woman’s Party Thinks 


The reasons why the Woman’s Party are 
seeking changes in legislation are perfectly 
apparent. They sincerely and earnestly desire 
the advancement and welfare of women, and 
there is no doubt that, in many states, the 
laws discriminate against women to their 
disadvantage. Some of these laws are, to be 
sure, obsolete, and others are seldom invoked, 
but still they are there, and women undeniably 
suffer as a result of many of them. It is not— 
or a®least does not seem to me—a vital issue 
that a woman is prevented by her sex from 
serving on a jury or by her marriage from 
keeping her own name and choosing her 
own domicile—the number who wish to do 
these things must be comparatively small, 
and the number who suffer because they can 
not do them almost non-existent. But that a 
woman should legally have no choice in the 
control of her children, her earnings, and her 
property; that, if she is married, she should 
not have the same freedom in making a will as 
her husband; that she should be punished for 
certain sex offenses for which a man goes 
scot-free—all this is, to say the least, unjust, 
and to say the most, iniquitous—and this is 
the condition in many states. The Woman’s 
Party believes that it has found a remedy for 
these evils in its efforts to reform legislation 
through its blanket amendment, and it is 
upheld in its belief by numerous competent 
legal advisers. 

“But if this is so,” I can imagine you very 
naturally asking, “why is there so much oppo- 
sition to the bill by the League of Women 
Voters, the Consumers League, and other 
organizations which also certainly have the 
welfare of women greatly at heart? They 
must feel that they have a strong case against 
this bill, since they are actually fighting it and 
fighting it hard.” 

They do feel so. And it was for this reason 
that I went first, after hearing the question as 
eee by the prominent members of the 

oman’s Party whom I have mentioned, to 
have a long talk with Miss Ethel Smith, the 
Legislative Secretary of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, and then to a meeting of the 
Washington Committee of this League, in 
order that I might understand the reasons for a 
statement which it issued after an all-day 
conference recently held here. The League is 
an organization which deals with “the prob- 
lems of women in the labor movement and 
of the working women in the woman move- 
ment” and is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor; so the views of many 
thousands of working women were expressed 
at the conference. 

“Working women”—the statement reads— | 
“have always fought for equality, political 
and economic, and we shall continue to do so. | 
But we believe that this should be done by | 
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4 2 2 _ : 

I'd Like to Nail This Jdpayapry 
Signin Every Nursery RULES HERE 
Mothers—please be regular. Baby’s tiny ‘te “7 
anatomy should keep time like a watch. If 4 2 

it is fed at any convenient hour, bathed 
when you feel like it and allowed to sleep or 
wake at irregular intervals, you are bound to 
have a badly disorganized little anatomy to 
care for. 


A baby is so logical. When 
everything is right—food, sleep, 
skin—baby is no more trouble 
than a kitten. But upset the sched- 
ule and everything is all wrong. 


Take such an ordinary thing 
as talcum. You know that Men- 
nen Borated is right, just as your 
Mother and Grandmother #4 
knew it was right. But sup- 
pose you experiment with a 
very cheap talcum or one with- 
out a properly balanced for- 
mula, or with one too strongly 
scented, or one which doesn’t adhere to the skin. 
Baby’s petal skin will showthe difference very quickly. 

While we are on this matter of skin, I want to tell 
you all over again about wonderful Kora-Konia. I’m 
sorry for any baby whose mother doesn't know about 
Kora-Konia. It’s the most amazing remedy I have ever 
employed in my years of baby raising. Almost un- 
believable are the results I have observed in cases of It’s the most helpful, 

scientific, comforting little 


prickly heat, teething rashes, or inflammation caused by beok that ever selded a 


damp diapers. young mother through the 
Kora-Konia is not just another talcum. It isn’t talcum a oa OF See See 


at all, but possesses remarkable protective and curative Thousands and thousands 
virtues. It lays on raw, inflamed flesh a velvety film of of babies are stronger and 
healing powder which clings for hours, protecting while po op ~ will _ more 
it soothes and heals. Please try it. And do send your ee cade “haus tama at 

u successful, just because of 
25 cents at once for my Baby Book (35 cents in Aunt Belle’s practical day 
Canada). I know you will like it and get a lot of help by day advice. Aunt Belle’s 
from it. Lovingly, BELLE. 


only ambition is to be the 
* THE Mennen Company 


world’s greatest mother. 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 


She wants millions of babies. 
That is why this invalu- 

THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 
©) Montreal, Quebec 
























Have you written for 
Aunt Belle’s 


BABY BOOK ? 


able book, beautfully print- 
ed, bound in stiff board cov- 
ers, is sold for only 25 cents, 
or 35 cents in Canada. 
Send the coupon for 

your copy. 
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The Mennen Company, 
355 Central Avenue, 


Newark, N. J. 
I enclose 25 cents (Canada, 35 cents) for Aunt Belle’s 
am Baby Book. 
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separate laws, in order that positive gains 
that have been made shall not be lost by 


é 
4 [ blanket legislation. We therefore declare our 
O 1ce wos cream ton! opposition to the so-called equal rights legis- 
© |lation which is being urged in the form of a 


blanket amendment to the federal constitution 
; ; and blanket laws for the various states. We 
: . distinguish between ‘equal rights’ in theory 
and equal rights in fact, especially as applied 
to industrial conditions and labor laws for 
women.” 

It did not take me very long to accomplish 
my purpose and find out the reason for this 
statement. Although, to be sure, the blanket 
bill contains this clause, “This act shall not 
affect laws regulating the employment of 
women in industry,” the definition of “women 
in industry” is such a flexible one that it 
might mean one thing in one state and quite 
another in the next; in addition, this clause, 
being a negative one, would not, according to 
the eminent lawyers whom the Woman’s Trade 
Union League have consulted, affect the affirm. 
ative phrase, “freedom of contract,” with which 
it is directly in conflict. (There are quite as 
many competent lawyers on their side as on 
that of the Woman’s Party, a fact which in 
itself is significant, for as long as there is a 
difference in legal opinion, there will be liti- 
gation, and while a decision is pending, many 
may sufier.) And if women had “freedom of 
contract,” there would be nothing to prevent 
unscrupulous employers from working unor 
ganized women twelve hours a day, seven days 
in the week, for outrageously low wages; if 
there were no “legal discriminations” in regard 
to women, what would become of the laws 











7 which provide seats for them in shops, fac- 
: , Ba > tories, and elevators; which prohibit them from 
' / ‘ —_" : working at night and for a certain iength of 
| — time before and after confinement and from 
‘ st ta ” doing various other things injurious to both 
7 ICK! Mother wants you . | themselves and the race? Men do not need 
“To freeze the ice cream? | these _ “discriminations.” Women do. In 
7 ie : 9 have?” | sweeping away bad laws, there seems to be 
What kind are we going to have! grave danger of sweeping away good ones as 
Fig Ice Cream ““Guess!?? well. The leveling process may raise some 
“ce _——" standards. There are others which it may 
One and one-half cups Strawber ry! . ys lvwier. 
ween i page figs “‘No—we had that night before last.” | a a 
ne pint milk (or cream) ae : argh e Leveling Process Wou pply 
One Sink whipping cream “Ts it chocolate? Or may be it’s that oie 
One. tablespoon orange wonderful Ginger Ice Cream we had last | nis leveling process would not apply to 
_ juice Sundav.”’ women in industry alone, and that is why the 
Five tablespoons lemon “Ohl -" ; , | League of Women Voters has refused to 
Juice 1. you never guess. 11S 1S a | support the Equal Rights bill. Will women 
: : pies ‘ en ‘ 
Mix the milk, mashed brand new kind. Mother got it out of peo pocanbg sc a, a — 
figs, and flavoring. Freeze the Alaska Recipe Book.” ; |be brought back and compelled to support 
~ icc oe gs er “You don’t have to tell. Anything we’d | their wives, as — te on ames Lage 
. : : ° ndeed, w y hus 
(Fresh figs may be used have is great. Between Mother and me | port their wives, or will women have to support 
and with them sugar to and the Alaska—it’ll be some ice cream.”’ | themselves and their children by labor outside 


the home? Will women be subject to con- 
THE scription in war? Will the Sheppard-Towner 


. bill, “For the Promotion of the Welfare and 
Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy” which 
certainly creates an inequality in regard to 
sex—since men do not become mothers—be 
declared invalid? Worst of all, in the attempt 


to make the penalties for prostitution and 

FREEZER, adultery equal for both sexes, _ ra this 

: : : son stating that the “penalties for sex 

Quick freezing is assured by the double action and pe eel - shall he the “ane for men and 


taste must be added.) 





; high, narrow can of the Alaska. The can turns one women, may we not wipe out the law of the 
way, the dasher the other, while the open aerating age of consent, and the heavy punishments 
spoons on the dasher whip the cream to a perfec- for seduction and rape and white-slave traffic 
tion of smoothness. which are now rightly paid by men, and thus 

Write for our booklet of choice recipes rob wronged and defenseless girls of the 
| for all kinds of delicious frozen desserts. protection which is, alas! all too inadequate 


already? ; 
THE ALASKA FREEZER CO., Winchendon, Mass. These are only a few of the objections raised. 
Also makers of the Alaska North Pole All-metal Freezer | Since women have the ballot already, the 
ee clause stating that they shall have the same 
, KK re eee Citights and privileges as men with respect to 
; ‘ial suffrage seems somewhat superfluous; while 
the clause “and in all other respects,” though 
| undoubtedly meant to cover any good legis- 
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lation which might have been overlooked, 
could possibly be used to cover evil legislation. 
The reasons which have made Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, the President of the League of 
Women Voters, feel most strongly that she 
personally can not support the bill are the 
question of litigation and the fact that separate 
and specific laws seem better to her than 
blanket legislation. 

“Tt’s one of those cases,”’ she said as we sat 
talking together in her office late this after- 
noon, “when ‘the longest way ’round is the 
shortest way home’—to quote a homely old 
proverb.” I can not, of course, tell you which 
side is right in this controversy. That you 
must decide for yourself. I can only ask you 
again not to make your decision hastily and 
meanwhile not to condemn the “morals and 
motives” of either party. 

And now it is getting very late, and I think 
I had better turn my thoughts back again to 
where they were when I started this letter to 
you. The tweed is lavender; the taffeta is 
navy blue; the tulle is pale yellow. I'll put 
them all in my trunk and bring them to show 
you when I come home this summer. 

Always affectionately yours, 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYEs. 


The Ireland Ireland 
Wants 


(Continued from page 35) 


same sort of great idealism. Suffering and 
tragedy and dreaming of freedom had made 
them big for the moment. They had hoped 
that they might die for the ideal of Ireland. 
And now it had been taken from them—this 
pure idealism—and life was no longer a 
thrilling dream of sacrifice. As I stood there 
sympathizing as deeply as I could with her, I 
remembered what my friend had told me about 
her as we were walking to the shop. The boy 
she was in love with had been captured in one 
of the skirmishes and sent to prison. He was 
facing a long sentence when the treaty was 
signed, and a general amnesty of all political 
prisoners gave him his freedom. 

He had immediately hurried to Dublin and | 
to the little greengrocer shop. | 

“Tsn’t it wonderful,” were his first words to 
her. “I’m free, and we have peace, and there | 
is to be no more trouble.” 

She pushed him away from her and looked 
at him out of eyes that were brimming with 
tears. “I would rather you had rotted in 
prison than to have said that,’’ she pronounced. 
“I would die before accepting this kind of 
peace—this half freedom.” ; 

Her heart had been fed too long on dreams 
and ideals to get back to the cold, sober 
realities of life. This tiny grocery store no 
longer was a refuge for hunted boy heroes and 
a hiding-place for young knights—it was only 
a busy, hard spot where she must work hours 
onend. The baskets of turnips and cabbages 
were no longer magic boxes that held dreams 
and romance and ideals and hand-grenades; 
they were just heavy baskets with common- 
place vegetables that had to be sorted and 
worked over and sold for dirty copper pennies 
to poor old women. 

So she wanted back those magic days when 
she could dream of doing things for ideals. 
She was tired of all this hard, unimaginative 
business of life. She sighed and smiled a wan, 
little, half-heartbroken smile. 

“Do you belong to the Cumann na mBan?” 
I asked as we were leaving. 

_ “Why, of course I do!” she answered with a 
fine little flare of anger, that I should so much 
as suggest the possibility of a negative answer. 

“Cumann na mBan’”—that doesn’t conjure 
up much of a magic picture, even if it is Gaelic, 
nor does the English translation—‘Society of 
Women”’—give much of a thrill in cold print. 
But here in Ireland, with the hot passion of 
liberty and a New Ireland burning brightly, 
those three words do mean a great deal. 
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“You olddear, 
J adore your gift! 


Uncle adds the crowning touch to the hap- 
piness of his favorite niece, by giving her an 
Artcraft Chest of Holmes & Edwards Silver 
plate on her wedding day. 


The pride of the radiant bride in her new 
possession is unrestrained, for Uncle has 
chosen the exquisite Hostess Pattern. 


Charming in its unusual delicacy, lasting in 
quality and service, Uncle’s gift will certainly 
hold the lifelong admiration of the happy 
couple and their friends. 


In Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 
Tea Spoons, set of six, $4, 50 


In Super-plate, protected where the wear comes 


Tea Spoons, set of six, $3.75 
s 
At the Better Dealers in Silverware 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER co., Successor 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Manufactured in Canada by 


STANDARD SILVER CO. 
of TORONTO, Ltd. 


The 
TIOSTESS PATTERN 


\rtcratt Presentation Chest 


iS i 


inrich silver and blue decoration 


contains 26 piece dinner set 


hi Silver hoe OR OLO) 
In Super t $ 39.00 
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HOLMES § EDWARDS 


LIN EE RNATIONAL. SEVER. ( 
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Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


for your draperies, furniture, walls 


Colors as bright and cheerful as the flowers of spring, or as 
rich and gorgeous as autumn leaves. Designs, the acme of 
beauty and refinement. Fabrics, the utmost in silky loveliness. 


And yet KAPOCK'’S durability, ‘‘Long-Life Colors’ and double 
width for splitting make it the fabric economical. ° 
Send your dealer's name and receive copy 


of “KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK’— 
beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. E. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. Genuine has JA 
name or white basting thread on selvage. > 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT | 
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You will find in the front of this issue the announcements of a large 
number of excellent schools and summer camps. 


These schools and camps represent every section of the country. 


Each is endorsed by Good Housekeeping, and is presented to you as 
worthy in every way of your confidence.and patronage. 


If you are unable to find in these pages the particular type of school or 
camp you are seeking, or one in the locality you prefer, our School 
Department will be glad to assist you. 


State the type of school or camp desired, locality preferred, age of the 
prospective student or camper, an estimate of the charges you wish to 
pay, etc, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street New York City : 
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= | emphasized: out of all the dreaming and 


The Ireland Ireland 
Wants 


The next day I found the Headquarters of 
the Cumann na mBan in a tiny, busy office 
with two or three young women working over 
files of names and maps and letters. I asked 
for the General Secretary, and a slim, little, 
blue-eyed miss answered that she was the 
Secretary, and we fell to talking of Ireland and 
the Cumann na mBan and the future. [ 
must admit that I rather baited her—dared 
her to speak all the truth. 

“I can’t for the life of me understand why all 
Ireland is not behind the Free State,” [ 
suggested. 

“How can any one be for the Free State?” 
she fairly shouted at me. ‘“We’ve been 
tricked by men we trusted. Our leaders have 
deceived us. The very ones we had the most 
faith in—our biggest heroes like Mick Collins— 
tricked and deceived us. Because we women 
couldn’t actually bear arms, none can hear our 
voice. But we must be heard, because future 
Ireland will hate and despise us if we fail her 
now. We must fight on until we break every 
hold England has on us. We want Ireland 
for ourselves—a free Ireland—a real republic. 
It’s terrible the way we have been tricked. 
I’ll never believe any man again as long as I 
live—I’ll never believe any man.” 

Quite as much as the little greengrocer of 
the Dardanelles, this young Irish miss is the 
true personification of the fighting youth of 
the New Ireland. Everywhere about the 
south, I found the same dauntless spirit, the 
same bitter determination, the same youthful 
folly. 

That is the youth of Ireland talking—but 
the “black women” of Ireland talk quite the 
same language and with the same fervor and 
determination and dangerous folly. I hesi- 
tate to use this term, the “black women,” but 
here in Ireland it is a term of great honor and 
endearment. Some British newspaperman 
sitting through the long, tedious sessions of 
the Dail Eirean—the Republican Parliament— 
when the Treaty bill was being considered, 
suddenly turned to an American fellow jour- 
nalist and pointed toward the five women 
members of the Dail, entering the hall in their 
black mourning costumes. ‘Pathetic, those 
black women,” he whispered. 

He had coined a term that was to be gen- 
erally circulated until now it applies to all the 
women of Ireland who lost husbands or sons 
or brothers in the rebellion. With few ex- 
ceptions they are all against the peace and the 
Free State. They have paid the price for an 
Irish Republic, they argue, and they must 
not be cheated out of it now. 


T is difficult for the average American, or for 
the average person of any country of this 
age of iron and steel and motor cars, to under- 
stand that there are still places in this world 
where people cherish ideals uncompromisingly, 
unbendingly—cherish them as they do the 
most precious tenets of their religion. And 
these places where ideals still rule are the new- 
old places of the world—old India with her 
new dream of nationalism—old Korea with her 
fresh vision of independence—old Egypt with 
her fighting hope of real freedom—old Ireland 
with her great burst of determination for a 
New Ireland. 

Time and again I find myself using the term, 
‘New Ireland,” and I am wondering if I have 
made it clear just what magic there is in these 
two words. For the Ireland that the dreamers 
are visioning—and there are many dreamers 
in the south—is something brand new in the 
world. It’s to be a different Ireland—an 
Ireland not to be ruled by any status quo, any 
tradition, any past. It is to be an Ireland 
where the test of all things is to be public 
welfare—the most good for the most people. 

This one point can not be too strongly 









fighting has arisen a spirit that the New Ireland | 


that is to come shall be for all the people of 
Ireland. It shall be an Ireland where the 


working man and the farm laborer and the | 
women and all children shall have square | 
deals and equal chances. All southern Ireland | 


has been struggling equally for this New Ire- 
land, and they have all won their fair futures. 

I say “all southern Ireland” because little of 
the magic of the New Ireland has penetrated 
to the north. The six Ulster counties, deter- 
mined, medieval, bitter in their religious intol- 
erance, refuse to join the 26 counties of the 
south in the great dream of a free, happy, 


united Ireland. Deep in religious bigotry | 
and fear, the Ulster sections revow the old | 
cshibboleths of hate, so that in place of good | 
will and compromise there are murders and | 
reprisals and terror—and the south in anger | 


and fear strikes back. Murder leads to 
reprisals, and reprisals lead to more murder— | 
and so the vicious circle goes on. 

What will happen as a consequence of these 
religious differences. no one would dare | 
prophesy. At any time a terrible explosion 
of religious hate might bring on a stupid, | 
cruel civil war that would undo all the_great | 
things that have been accomplished and drive | 
back the New Ireland into the old position | 
of a Seventeenth century Ireland. 


THEN too, there are internal quarrels within 
the south itself that tax the ability and pa- 
tience of the new Free State government. After 
all, there is such a thing as too much idealism— 
and the south of Ireland is distinctly suffering 
from that at this very.moment. Again, no 
one should attempt to prophesy, but it can be 
stated as a fact that these Irish family quarrels 
are not so serious as they seem at a distance. 
With the exception of a comparatively 
small group of extremists, who do not under- 
stand the possibility of any compromise, the 
whole problem of the acceptance of the Free 
State has been a question of expediency— | 
whether Ireland can not better carve out the | 
new life by accepting the Free State dominion 










status than by continuing a cruel, costly, and 
probably impossible struggle against England. | 
There is little question but that the greater | 
majority of the people of the south believe this | 
and are willing to support the Free State. 
They would consolidate the position won from 
England and make the Free State just that— | 
a free state. They would go on with the 
business of nation building and the developing | 
of real Irish nationalism. 

It is no small thing, this Irish nationalism. 
It is the real heart and body of the new Ireland. | 
At first, I had considerable difficulty in grasp- 
ing the full meaning ‘of this Irish nationalism. 
I thought of the ordinary conception of the 
word nationalism—a narrow, covetous, semi- | 
military nationalism that breeds and fights | 
wars, sanctifies imperialism, glorifies empire 





building. Finally, I spoke to the wise and 
wonderful old Irish historian, Mrs. Alice 
Stopford Green, about it. 

“No, you’ve missed what Gaelic nationalism 
means to us,” she patiently explained. ‘You 
see, political nationalism is only one part of it: 
it means Gaelic cultural nationalism. A 
thousand years ago we had a great Gaelic 
civilization here. We had our own beautiful 
literature, our own broad social systems, and 
our own political ideas. We mean to take 
strength and inspiration again from these 
ancient, pure sources of our Gaelic life. We 
mean as well to develop a true Irish nation 
here, built on our own conceptions of right 


and justice and democracy. We would not 
Impose our ideas or demands on any one—we 
only wish to develop our own country in our 
own way.” 

\nd this is only one of the dreams for Ire- 
land. Labor is to have its full share in the 
privileges of this new country: the terrible 
land abuses of the past hundreds of years are 
to be corrected, and little by little the men 
who actually till the soil are to own it. The 
freat grazing estates that occupy the richest | 
lands of Treland are to be immediately forced 
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SPREADS 
Lovely Bedspreads— Light in Weight 


So effective in their novel weaves 
and colorings, always fresh be- 
cause they launder so easily and 
so well. 


And the patterns! Prim stripes 
and daring squares, the new darn- 
ing stitch and cross-stitch designs, 
all in true, fast colors: Some are 
all white in fancy weave. 


In every desired size, tuck-in or 
cut-out corners, plain or scal- 
\ loped, bolster covers to match— 


\ from $3 to $8. 


Write us today for Novelite Style 
Book with fabric samples, naming 
your favorite store. No charge. 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc., 
JAMES F. WHITE & CO., Inc., 
54 Worth St., New York 
Selling Agents 
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Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
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th your porch more this 
summer. Aerolux Porch 
Shades will keep out the sun’s 
glare, but let in plenty of 
fresh air from top to bottom. 


Easily hung, substantially made, 
finished in many pleasing colors. 


Writefor the ‘‘Book of Porches”’ 
GETTING READY FOR BABY suggesting ways to increase 


porch use and beauty. 








The Aeroshade Company 
2227 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Write for booklet by Miss D. 
Munson on proper support dur- 
ing pregnancy. 

Miss Munson is an authority on the 
subject through her Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity training. 


Address 


24 East 55th Street, New York City 
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The Ireland Ireland 
Wants 


to turn some 25 per cent of their acreage into 


plantings, so that the poor farm laborers may 
be employed and a part of the enervating and 
cruel emigration stopped. Then, expanding 
the land laws of the latter part of the Nine- 
teenth century, the estates will be slowly 
broken up and turned over to the tenants to 
be paid for in long-term instalments. 

Old and worn social and economic systems 
are to be brought to the bar and weighed on 
correct scales—and if they prove lacking, they 
will be discarded without regard for the tra- 
ditions of the past or fear of the possibilities 
of the future. Already one hears the words, 
“cooperative commonwealth,” freely and 
fearlessly used about Ireland. And _ before 
one’s very eyes the idea of cooperative build- 
ing guilds, cooperative creameries, stores, and 
general businesses can be seen taking hold of 
the public consciousness. 

“The first and most important thing of all 
for the future Ireland is education,” Countess 
Markievitz said tome. ‘We must break down 
the old idea of class education, based on com- 
petition in scholarship as well as everything 
else, and substitute the idea of cooperation. 
I mean by this that we must do away with 
this intense competition that a child is taught 
from the first day in school. Instead of 
that we must teach our children to help one 
another, and to go ahead all together co- 
operatively. 

“Once we have planted deep the seeds of 
cooperation, then the roughest parts of the 
road toward a great cooperative civilization 
will have been passed over. And we will 
plant the seeds in the future schools in Ireland. 
All children shall go to the same schools and 
be taught the same courses. After a certain 
number of years none who has not attended 
one of these schools shall be permitted to hold 
office. In a generation we shall have our 
people won to the full cooperative idea. 
And we will make a happy Ireland out of this 
little country.” 


HAT’S a part of the New Ireland I’ve been 
talking about—just a small part of it. It 
has dozens of other faces and sides and angles. 
For one thing there is to be a new woman in it. 
She is to take her place fully and completely 
alongside of man—not only politically, but in 
every sense. The Free State constitution 
gives her full franchise at twenty-one under 
the same conditions as her brothers—although 
in the British Isles women under thirty can 
not vote. 
But the position of woman in Ireland is 


| something far deeper that merely constitu- 


tional rights—it is a position they have won 
and paid for by their loyalty and their bravery 
and their idealism. The result is to be some- 


| thing very new and very fine. Ireland is not 
| going to be afraid to shatter traditions and 


discard old ideas of government and education 


|and social organization and trade them for 


fresh new ones. Family quarrels, internal dis- 


| sensions, different conceptions of ideals, and 
| the deep religious differences of the north and 
| south make it plain that there will be heavy 
| seas ahead before Ireland reaches quiet waters, 
| but she will reach them because her heart is 


right. It is a young heart beating bravely. 
Who would change it? Who would ask the 


| youth of Ireland and the fighting dreamers of 
| Ireland to put away their ideals and their 


hopes and their visions and settle down to all 
the enervating humdrum of the common 


| world? Their discontent is a divine discontent. 
|The world moves ahead only through this 
| discontent, and one should not fear it, because 


there are more than enough anchors of tradi- 


| tion and the past to hold back any ship that 
| sails away, no matter how gallantly, for new 


islands of hope. After all, it is the heart that 
counts. And it is a wonderful heart this 
youthful Ireland has. 








The Tale of Triona 


(Continued from page 65) 


evening is the Rowington dinner-party,” Olivia 
reminded him. 

He confounded Rowington and his dinner- 
party. Why not send a telegram saying he 
was down with small-pox? He hated literary 
dinner-parties. Why should he make an ass 
of himself in a lion’s skin—just to gratify the 
vanity of a publisher? 

Olivia administered the required corrective. 
“Jsn’t it rather a case of the lion putting on an 
ass’s skin, my dear? Of course we must go.” 

He laughed. “I suppose we must. Anyway, 
we'll start the day after. I'll see about the 
car in the morning.” 

He went out immediately after breakfast 
and in a couple of hours returned radiant. He 
was in luck, having found the high-powered 
two-seater of his dreams. He overwhelmed 
her with enthusiastic technicalities. 

“You beloved infant!” said Olivia. 

But before they could set out in this chariot 
of force and speed, something happened. It 
happened at the dinner-party, given by Row- 
ington, the active partner in the great publishing 
house, in honor of their twice-proved successful 
author. 


HE Rowingtons lived in a mansion at the 
southern end of Portland Place. On en- 
tering, Triona had the same sense of luxurious 
comfortas when he had interviewed him,on that 
far-off day in Decies Street, when his advancing 
foot stepped so softly on the thick Turkey car- 
pet. A man servant relieved him of his coat 
and hat; a maid took Olivia for an instant into a 
side room whence she reappeared bare-necked, 
bare-armed, garbed, as her husband whispered, 
in cobweb swept from heaven’s rafters. A 
man servant at the top of the stairs announced 
them. 

Mrs. Rowington, thin, angular, pince-nez’ed, 
and Rowington, middle-aged, regarding the 
world benevolently through gold spectacles, 
received them and made the necessary intro- 
duction to those already present. There was 
a judge of the high court, a well-known novelist, 
a beautiful and gracious woman whom Olivia, 
with a little catch of the heart, recognized as 
the Lady Aintree who had addressed a passing 
word of apology to her in the outgoing theater 
crush in the first week of her emancipation. 
She envied Alexis who stood in talk with her. 

She found herself talking to a Colonel 
Onslow, an authority on Kurdistan, said her 
hostess, who was anxious to meet her husband. 
She glanced around, her instinctive habit, to 
place Alexis. He had been torn from Lady 
Aintree and was standing just behind her by 
the chimney-piece in conversation with a 
couple of men. ‘His eyes caught the message 
of love in hers and telegraphed back again. 

He no longer confounded Rowington. The 
central figure of this distinguished gathering, 
he glowed with the divine fire of success. He 
was talking to two elderly men on Russian 
folk literature. On that he was an authority. 
He knew the inner poignancy of every song, 
the bitter humor of every tale. Speaking 
sober truth about Russia, he forgot that he had 
ever lied. 

Suddenly, into the little, open space about 
the hearth, emerged from the throng a brisk, 
wiry man with a keen, clean-shaven, weather- 
beaten face, who, on catching sight of Triona, 
paused for a startled second and then darted 
up to him with outstretched hand; and Triona, 
agg off his guard, made an eager step to meet 
1m. 

Tf, for two days, you have faced death alone 
with a man who has given every proof of 
indomitable courage and cheerfulness, your 
heart has an abominable way of leaping when 
suddenly, after many months, you are brought 
with him face to face. 

“You are Briggs! I knew I was right. Fancy 
Tunning up against you here.” 

lriona’s cheeks burned hot. The buried 
name seemed to be shrieked to the listening 
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Send fifty cents 


for two sample 
towels similar to 
those which you can 
make by buying 
Boott Toweling by 
the bolt. 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Dept. HJN. 
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“Gee, Mother, 
have a heart!” 


One of Mother’s trying tasks 

is teaching the habit of per- 

sonal cleanliness. An ample 

supply of Boott Towels 
“” makes this much easier. 

Boott Toweling is bright-white, soft, and sooth- 
ing tothe skin. It absorbs moisture quickly. 

A 25-yard bolt of Boott Toweling will make 24 
full-size towels for less than six dollars. Wherever 
you need an absorbent material for household and 
personal uses—use Boott Toweling. 

BOOTT MILLS, Lowell, Mass. 
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prevents seam tearing. 
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Se gel is the hosiery of lustrous beauty and fine texture that wears so 
well. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is selected by many people who 
: can afford to pay far more for their hose, but who prefer the Holeproof combina- 
i tion of style and serviceability at such reasonable prices. 


Obtainable in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin © H.H.Co 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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The Tale of Triona 


| universe. At any rate Olivia heard, and in 
| stinctively she drifted from the side of Colone] 
Onslow toward Alexis. 

“Tt’s a far cry from Russia,” he said. 

“Yes, and a far cry from the lower deck of 
an armored car,” laughed the other. “Well. 
I am glad to see you. God knows what has 
happened to the rest of us. I’ve been one of 
the lucky ones. Got a ship soon afterwari. 
Retired now. Farming. Living on three pigs 
and a bee. And you,”’—he clapped him on 
the shoulder—“you look flourishing. I used to 
haye an idea there was something behind you.” 

It was then that Triona became conscious 
of Olivia at his elbow. He put on a bold face 
and laughed in his careless way. ‘I have my 
wife behind me. My dear—this is Captain 
Wedderburn. We met in Russia.” 

“We did more than meet, by George!” cried 
Wedderburn breezily. ‘We were months 
together in the Column—” 





“WHat Column?” asked Olivia, puzzled. 

“The Armored Car Column. I forget 
what the humor of war rated him as. Able 
Seaman, I think. I was Lieutenant then. It 
was a picnic, I assure you. And there were 
the days—he and I alone together—I’ll never 
forget ’em. We got cut off—but he has told 
you all about it.” 

“No.” 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Briggs—” 

“Pardon me,” Alexis interrupted hastily. 
“But that’s not my name. It was literally a 
nom de guerre. My real name is Triona.” 

“Eh?” Wedderburn put his hands on his 
narrow hips and stared at him. ‘The famous 
chap I was asked to meet tonight? Mrs. 
Triona, your husband is a wonderful fellow. 
The months that were the most exciting in my 
life, anyhow, he hasn’t thought it worth while 
mentioning in his book. And yet—” his keen 
eyes swept like searchlights over the other’s 
face—“you were knocked out. I remember the 
day. And you must have been a long time in 
hospital. How the deuce did you manage to 
work everything in?” 

“TI was only scratched,” said Triona. “A 
week or two afterward I was back in the 
Russian service.” 

“T see,” said Wedderburn with unexpected 
frostiness. 

He turned to greet a woman of his acquain- 
tance standing near, and husband and wife 
were left for a few seconds alone. 

“You never told me anything about serving 
with the British forces.” 

“Tt was just an interlude,” said he. 
| The hostess came up and maneuvered them 
|apart. Dinner was announced. The com- 
pany swept downstairs. Olivia sat between 
her host and Colonel Onslow, Lady Aintree 
opposite, and next her, Captain Wedderburn. 
For the first time in her married life Olivia 
suffered vague disquiet as to her husband’s 
antecedents. The rugged-faced, bright-eyed 
man on the other side of the table seemed to 
hold the key to a phase of his life which she 
had never heard. She wished he were seated 
elsewhere, out of sight. It was with a con- 
scious effort that she brought herself to listen 
intelligently to her host, who was describing 
his first meeting with the now famous Alexis 
Triona, then valiantly driving hireling motor- 
cars under the sobriquet of John Briggs. She 
felt a touch of ice at her heart. For the 
second time that night she had heard the un- 
familiar name. Alexis had told her, it is true, 
of his early struggles in London while writing 
“Through Blood and Snow,” but of John 
Briggs he had breathed no word. 

The talk drifted into other channels until 
she turned to her neighbor, Colonel Onslow, 
who after a while said pleasantly: 

“I’m looking for an « pportunity of a chat 
with your husband, Mrs. Triona. From his 
book, he seems to have covered a great deal 
of my ground—and it must have been about 
the same time. It’s strange I never came 
across him.” 











“J don’t think so,” she replied. “His secret 
service work rather depended on his avoidance 
of other European agents.” ; 

Colonel Onslow yielded laughingly to the 
argument. Of course, that was quite under- 
standable. Every man had his own methods. 
No game in the world had more elastic rules. 

“On the other hand I knew a Russian on 
exactly the same lay as your husband, a fellow 
called Krilov—a fine chap—I ran into him 
several times—who was rather keen on taking 
me into his confidence. And one or two of the 
things he told me were so identical with your 
husband’s experiences, that it seems they must 
have hunted in couples.” 

“Qh no, he was on his own, I assure you,” 
said Olivia. 

“Anyhow, I’m keen to meet him,” said 
Onslow, unaware of the growing fear behind 
the girl’s dark eyes. “I only came home a 
month ago. Somebody gave me the book. 
When I read it, I went to my friend Rowington 
and asked about Alexis Triona. That’s how 
I’m here.” 

Presently, noticing her air of constraint, he 
said apologetically, ‘You must be fed up with 
all this ancient history. A wanderer like 
myself is apt to forget that the world is sup- 
posed to be at peace and is even rather bored 
with making good the damage of war.” 

Olivia answered as well as she could, and 
for the rest of the interminable meal strove to 
exhibit her usual gay interest in the talk 
around. 

But her heart was heavy with she knew not 
what forebodings. She could not see Alexis, 
who was seated on the same side and at the 
other end of the long table. She felt as though 
the benevolent, gold-spectacled man had de- 
liberately convened an assembly of Alexis’s 
enemies. It was a blessed relief when the 
ladies rose and left the men, but in the drawing- 
room, although she was talking to Lady 
Aintree, most winningly gracious of women, 
her glance continuously sought the door by 
which the men would enter. And when they 
came in, his glance, for the first time in their 
married life, did not seek or meet hers. She 
scanned his face anxiously. It was pale and 
drawn, she thought, and into his eyes had 
crept the haggard, furtive look of a year ago, 
which happiness, she thought, had dispelled 
forever. He did not come near her: nor did 
Wedderburn and Onslow; nor did the two 
latter talk to him; he was swallowed up in a 
little group at the further end of the room. 
Meanwhile the most up-to-date thing in 
bishops sank smilingly into a chair by her side, 
and ridden by some ironical Imp of the In- 
apposite, described to her a visit, in the years 
past, to the Castle of Schobbe in Hanover, 
where dwelt the Baron von Munchausen, the 
lineal descendant of the famous liar. 

Olivia, with nerves on edge, welcomed the 
matronly swoop of Mrs. Rowington. 

“My dear Bishop, I want to introduce 
you—” 

He rose, made a courtly bow to Olivia. 

“Tl read your lordship’s next book of travel 
with great interest,” she said. 


AS the home-bound taxi drove off, 
“Thank goodness that’s over,’ 
Triona. 

She echoed with a sigh, “Yes, thank good- 
ness.” 

“All the bores of the earth.” 

“Did you have a talk with Colonel Onslow?” 
she asked. 

“The biggest of the lot. I’m sick to death 
of the Caucasus,” he added with unusual 
Irritation. “I wish I had never been near it. 
I hate these specially selected dinner parties 
of people you don’t want to meet and will 
never meet again.” He took her hand, which 
was limp and unresponsive. “Did you have 
a rotten time, too?” 

“I wish we hadn’t gone,” she replied, with- 
drawing her hand under the pretext of pulling 
her cloak closer round her shoulders. 


said 


He rolled and lit a cigarette and smoked | 


gloomily. At last he said with some im- 
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psilanti Furniture is as well adapted 
to the summer cottage as the 


town dwelling. 


It resists the elements in a remarkable 
manner, even when left out doors dur- 
ing the entire summer. 


The Ypsilanti line comprises all the usual 
articles made of reed or fibre and many novel- 


ties originated by us. 


It is made in the largest 


factory in the world devoted to this type of 


furniture. 


We will be glad to give you the 


names of dealers in your city who sell Ypsi- 


lJanti Furniture. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
IONIA, MICHIGAN 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANT 


Reed Furniture 











This Chest ye. on 30 Days’ Trial! 


DIRECT 
FROM 
FACTORY 
TO 
YOU 


The above chest—or any of our SUPERIOR LINE of 
Genuine Tennessee Red Cedar Chests direct from factory 
to you! You can have guaranteed protection against moths 
for your winter woolens and furs for the summer months at 
a very low cost. A Superior soon pays for itself in what 
it saves. A beautiful piece of furniture for bedroom or 
hall. An ideal gift for Hope Chest, for Graduation, Wed- 
ding or Birthday. OUR GUARANTEE—If not satisfied, 
chest may be returned within 30 days at our expense. 
Illustrated catalog with very low prices now ready. 
WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG TODAY. 


SUPERIOR RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY 
1042 Security Bldg Minneapolis, Minn. 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL 
LEARN AN AGREEABLE PROFESSION 
Complete instruction by correspon- 


dence in the use of period styles, color 
Course in 


harmony, composition, etc. 
Home Decoration for amateurs. Course 


Start any time. 
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for professionals. 
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-SOX FOR TOTS 


ELL fitting, attractive sox are 
the finishing touch to the 
child’s appearance. 


That’s why particular mothers choose Randolph Cuties. They’re 
well made and sturdy and so unusual! And all moderately priced. 


Cuties also come in three-quarter length, 
mercerized, for larger boys and girls—and for 
the baby, soft long hose. 


Ask in your local 


shops 


for Randolph Cuties. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell 
them, send us his name 


and ask for booklet. 


Trade Mark on Every Pair 
RANDOLPH MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


E. M. Townsend & Co., 
Selling Agents. 
New York City 


Conway garments are hand-made, of imported 
by French needlewomen. Original 
Sizes, infants to 4 years. 


ce »« HAND-MADE 
. Cores } BABY CLOTHES 


FROM NEW ORLEANS ) 


a 


on approval. 


Write for assortment of dresses, 
caps, skirts, coats, slips, lay- 
ettes. Specify sizes and give 


bank reference. 
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Make Your Walls 


More Cheerful! 


At an insignificant price 
you can now procure Jessie 
Willcox Smith’s mastere 
pieces of child life for your 
home or club. (See cover 
of this issue of Good 
Housekeeping.) 


Be aNurse 


Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 

ethod.Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 


lUshed 22 years. 
Earn while learning 


Mi If you are over 18 and under 55 
7 tome of age write for illustrated "9 
wi 


IE Dotalls of Maney Back te 
oney-. 
and FREE NURSES EQUIP! 
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|944.—“ PLAYING MOTHER” 


Size 11x14 inches—printed in 
full colors on pebbled _paper— 
ready for framing. Price 25c 
Address 
COSMOPOLITAN PRINTS 
119 West 40th St., New York 


# Old Mother Goose 


in Rich Colors 


i Don’t wait till tomorrow 


to send 10c for our hand- 


| some new catalogue of over 
3, 200 pictures by famous 


artists, including a special 
offer of 18 ““Mother Goose” 
pictures for $4.00. 


403.—“SEE-SAW, MARGERY DAW’ 








The Tale of Triona 


patience: “Of course I didn’t mention the 
little episode with the British Force. It would 
have been out of the picture. Besides, nothing 
very much happened. It was a stupid thing 
to do—I had no right. That’s why I took an 
assumed name—John Briggs.” 

“And you used it when you landed in 
England. Mr. Rowington told me.” 

“Of course, dear. Alexis Triona, chauffeur, 
would have been absurd, wouldn’t it?” He 
turned to her with the old eagerness. 

This time it was she who thrust out a 
caressing hand, suddenly feeling a guilty horror 
of the doubts that had beset her. “I wish 
you could tell me everything about yourself— 
the details you think so unimportant. Then 
I wouldn’t be so taken aback, as I was this 
evening, when Captain Wedderburn called me 
Mrs. Briggs.” 

“T’ll write you a supplementary volume,” 
said he, “and it shall be entitled ‘Through 


>»? 


Love and Sunshine’. 


THE ring in his voice consoled her. He 

drew her close to him, and they spoke 
little till they reached their house. There, in 
the dining-room, he poured out a stiff whiskey 
and soda and drank it off at a gulp. 

She uttered a startled “My dear!” at the 
unusual breach of abstemious habit. 

“T’m dog-tired,”’ said he, “and I’ve things to 
do before I go to bed. Don’t wait for me.” 

“What things?” 

“Tonight has given me an idea for a story. 
I must get it, dear, and put it down; otherwise 
—you know—I shan’t sleep.” 

She protested. His brain would be fresher 
in the morning. Such untimely artistic 
accouchement had indeed happened several 
times before and, unless given its natural 
chances, had occasioned a night of sleepless 
unrest; but never before had there been this 
haggardness in his face and eyes. Again the 
doubts assailed her. Something that evening 
had occurred to throw him off his balance. 

“Tf anything’s worrying you, dear, do tell 
me,” she urged, her clasp on the lapels of his 
dress-coat and her eyes searching his. 

He took her wrists, kissed her, and laughed, 
as she thought, uneasily. Worries? He 
hadn’t an anxiety in the world. But this 
idea—it was the germ of something big. He 
must tackle it then and there. Led, his arm 
around her body, to the door, she allowed 
herself to be convinced. 

“Don’t be too long.” 

“And you go to sleep. You must be tired.” 

Left alone Triona poured himself out 
another whisky and seda. In one evening he 
had suffered two shocks, for neither of which 
his easy nature had prepared him. The 
Wedderburn incident he could explain away. 
But from the blind alley into which he was 
pinned by Colonel Onslow, there had been but 
a horrible, wriggling escape. It was a matter, 
too, more spiritual even than material. He 
felt as though he had crawled through a sewer. 

He went to his desk by the window and from 
a drawer took out his despatch case, which he 
unlocked with the key that never left his 
person, and from it he drew the little black 
book. There, half-erased, in pencil on the 
reverse of the cover, was the word, in Russian 
characters, “Krilov.”? Hitherto he had re- 
garded this as some unimportant memorandum 
of name or place. It had never occurred to 
him that it was the name of the owner of the 
diary. But now it stared at him accusingly as 
the signature of the dead man whose soul, as 
it were, he had robbed. 

Krilov. There was no doubt about it. 
Onslow had known him, that fine-featured, 
grizzled-haired dead man, in his vehement 
life. He had heard from his lips the wild 
adventures which he had set down with such 
official phlegm in the little black book, and 
which he, Alexis Triona, had credited to him- 
self and invested with the wealth of his poet’s 
imagination. Of course he had lied, on his 
basis of truth, to Colonel Onslow, disclaimed 
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all knowledge of Krilov. It had been the | 
essence of the old Russian régime that secret | 
agents should have no acquaintance one with | 
another. It was a common thing for two men, | 
unsuspectingly, to be employed on an identical | 
mission. The old Imperial service depended 
on this system of checks. If the missions 
were identical, the various incidents were 
bound to be similar. He had defended his 
sition with every sophistical argument his 
alert brain could devise.. He threw, as red 
herrings across the track, the names of obscure 
chieftains known to Colonel Onslow, whom he 
had not mentioned in his book; described 
them—one long-nosed, foxy, pitted with 
small-pox; another obese and oily; to Colonel 
Onslow’s mind irrefutable evidence of his 
acquaintance with the country. But as to 
narrated incidents he had seen puzzled in- 
credulity behind the Colonel’s. eyes and had 
felt his semi-accusing coldness of manner 
when their conversation came to an end. 

He replenished a dying fire and sat down 
in an arm chair, the despatch case by his side, 
the book in his hands—the little, shabby 
black book that had been his Bible, his mascot, 
the fount of all his fortunes. His fingers 
shook with fear as he turned over the familiar 
pages. The dead man had come to life and 
terrifyingly claimed his own. The room was 
very still. The creak of a piece of furniture 
caused him to swing around with a start, as 
though apprehensive of Krilov’s ghostly 
presence. He must burn the book, the 
material evidence of his fraud. But the fire 
was sulky. He must wait for the blaze, so 
that there could be no doubt of the book’s 
destruction. Meanwhilé his nerves were 
playing him insane tricks. His ordeal had 
shaken him. He sought the steadying effect 
of another whisky. 

He leaned back in his chair. It had been 
an accursed evening. Once more he had had 
to lie to Olivia, and this time she appeared 
to be struggling with uncertainty. There 
had been an unprecedented aloofness in her 
attitude. Yes. He spoke the words aloud, 
“an unprecedented aloofness,” at first with 
strange unsuccess and then with solemn 
deliberation, and his voice sounded strange in 
hisears. If she suspected. But no, she could 
not suspect. His head grew heavy, his 
thoughts confused. The fire was taking a 
devil of a time to burn up. Still, he was 
beginning to see his way more clearly. The 
whisky was a wonderful help to accurate 
thinking. What an ass he had been not to 
recognize the fact before! Besides, the roof of 
his mouth was parched with thirst. 

The diabolical notebook had to be destroyed, 
but first there must be flame in the grate. 
That little, red glow would do the trick. It 
was only a question of patience. 

‘ “Just a matter of patience, old man,” said 
e. 
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A COUPLE of hours afterward, Olivia, in 
nightdress and wrapper, entered the 
room. The fire had gone out under its too 
heavy load of coal. Before it sprawled Alexis 
asleep. On the small table beside him stood 
the whisky decanter, whose depleted contents 
caused Olivia to start with a gasp of dismay. 
His drunken sleep became obvious. She 
made an instinctive, vain effort to arouse him. 
But the first pang of horror was lost in agonized 
search for the reason of this amazing debauch. 
He, the most temperate of men, by choice 
practically a drinker of water, to have done 
this! Could the reason lie in the events of the 
evening which had kept her staringly awake? 
She cowered under the new storm of doubt. 
On the floor lay open a little, dirty-paged 
book which must have fallen from his hand. 
She picked it up, glanced through it, could | 
make nothing of it, for it was all in tiny 
Russian script. The horrible relation between | 
this derelict book and the almost emptied | 
whisky decanter occurred to her over-sensitive 
brain. Then came suddenly the memory of a 
stupid argument of months ago at the Point 
and his justification of the plagiarist. Further, 
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It’s the richness of ripe grapes 
that gives Welch’s tts value 


ONSIDER what you 

drink. The country is 
flooded with synthetic bever- 
ages that are only chemical 
flavoring, sugar and water. 


But Welch’s is pure fruit 
juice, and drinking it pro- 
motes health. 


Welch's blends splendidly 
with other fruit juices to make 


punches, lemonade, combina- 
tions with lime and orange, 
and with ginger ale. Because 
of its richness, Welch’s is eco- 
nomical. It may be blended 
with plain or charged water. 

Consider what you drink 
and order Welch's. Your 
druggist, grocer or confec- 
tioner can supply it by the 
bottle or case. 


‘Ine Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 
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Try THERMO-Chef 
Cooking 


SAVES TIME - GAS - FOOD! 


just the coupon. Prove all our claims in your own kitchen. See 
how Thermo-Chef cooks while you rest, read, go visiting, shopping, motoring or 
to church. Saves as high as 3 hours a day of your time, 25% to 50% of cook- 
ing gas and all nutritive value of food. Makes tough meats tender and juicy, 
retains natural flavor of everything cooked, makes cakes light and fluffy. Makes 
wonderful coffee. Cooks whole meal over one small flame. 


CLOCK STARTS COOKING wits Hat 


Starts cooking any hour you set the clock. Thermostat reduces ga: 

No watching. No fear of burning orunder-cooking. Neverheatskitchen--noodors. Wonderful 
i boon to hoysewives for every day use. Tested by Alice Bradley of 

Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. Endorsed by 

A proved success in countless homes. 


Send Coupon - 
If satisfied after 5 days’ trial, consider keeping the Thermo-Chef. If not pleased 
return at ourexpense. ‘Trial costs you nothing. No obligation. Send coupon— 
no money. Or write for valuable free cook book. 







What Thermo-Chef 
users say! 
“After 7 years use, we 
consider our Thermo- 
Chef a gas saver and an 
absolute success. Mrs. 
Edwards gocs to a party 
or for a ride and comes 
back at 6 P. M. to find 
dinner well cooked. She 
is very _ enthusiastic 
about the Thermo-Chef.’’ 
Judge Claire C. Ed- 
wards, Waukegan, Ill. 


it ends cooking drudgery 
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Good Housekeeping Institute. 


No Money 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. COMPANY 
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“tani,” COUPON 


@ HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 


Pare Indiana 
7 2004 Van Buren Street, 











» Indianapolis, Indiana. 
< 
7 Gentlemen: * 
Pleasesend your Thermo-Chef on five days’ trial. 
7 If satisfied, 1 will consider keeping it. If not 
pleased I will return at your expense after five 
4 days’ trial. 1 understand the costs me nothing 
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How Mosquitoes 


Can Be Killed 
By an Incense 


NLY two different kinds of mosquitoes 
can infect you with the bacteria of ma- 
laria or yellow fever, but just one mosquito 
of any kind buzzing about in a bedroom can 
spoil a whole n:ght’s rest. The shrill, fore- 
boding hum—the futile slap—the minites of 
lying tensely awake waiting for the next at- 
tack,—so much nerve force and actual health 
destroyed by an insect so easy to kill! 


One teaspoonful of BLACK FLAG 
powder placed in a thick, deep china 
saucer, pinched by one’s fingers into a 
loose cone, and set on fire with a match, 
will rid your bedroom of mosquitoes and 
and insure undisturbed sleep. The light, 
incense-like smoke from burning BLACK 
FLAG is death to mosquitoes, although 
it is entirely harmless to human beings 
and its perfume is agreeble to every one. 


This is only one of scores o:1 household 
uses for BLACK FLAG. It will kill 
roaches, ants, bedbugs, fleas, moths and 
lice on animals, birds or plants. Since it 
is non-poisonous it may be used anywhere 
—even around foodstuffs. It is especially 
good for killing flies. No sticky messes 
standing around for children and pets to 
fall into. No deadly poisons for them to 
drink Just put a teaspoonful of BLACK 
FLAG powder in a half-sheet of letter 
paper, and then blow the powder up into 
the air with your breath. Close doors 
and windows before doing this and keep 
them closed for twenty to thirty minutes. 
Then you will find every fly dead or dy- 
ing. Or use BLACK FLAG in your house 
just before retiring for the night. The 
flies will be dead in the morning. Packed 
in glass bottles to hold its strength. 
Look for the BLACK FLAG trademark 
and the red-and-yellow wrapped glass 
bottle. 


BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 


BLACK 
FLAG 


is sold by drug, depart- 
ment, grocery and hard- 
ware stores, or sample 
sent direct-by-mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. 


Three Sizes 
15c - 40c - 75c 








The Tale of Triona 


| his putting of a hypothetical case—the finding, 
on the body of a dead man, of a notebook with | 


leaves of the thinnest paper . . . She held in 
her hand such a notebook. It dropped from 
her nerveless fingers. Suddenly she sprang 
with a low cry to her husband and shook him 
by the shoulders. 

“Alexis. Alexis. 
sake.” 

But the unaccustomed drug of the alcohol 
held him in stupor. 

She tried again, wildly. ‘Alexis, wake up 
and tell me what I think isn’t true.” 

At last she realized that he would lie there 
until the effect of the whisky had worn off. 
Mechanically she put a cushion behind his 
head and adjusted his limbs to a position of 
comfort. Mechanically, too, she put the 
stopper in the decanter and replaced the siphon 
on the silver tray and with her scrap of a 
handkerchief tried to remove the ring which 
the wet siphon bottle had made on the table. 
Then she looked hopelessly round the other- 
wise undisturbed and beloved room. What 
| could be done until Alexis should awaken? 

She would go to bed. Perhaps she might 
sleep. She felt as though she had been beaten 
| from head to foot. 
| The despatch box lay open on the hearth- 
rug, the key in the lock. Its secrecy had 
hitherto been a jest with her. She had sworn 
it contained locks of hair of Bluebeard victims. 
He had given out a legend of secret service 
documents of vast importance. Now it was 
obvious that, at any rate, it was the repository 
of the little black book. 

She hesitated on the threshold. Her in- 
stinct of order forbade her to leave the des- 
patch box open and the book trailing about the 
floor. She would lock the book up in it and 
put the key in one of Alexis’s pockets. But 
when, having picked up the small leather box 
and carried it to the desk, she prepared to do 
this, a name written on a common piece of 
paper half in print—an official form—stared 
brutally .at her. And there were others 
underneath. And reading them she learned 
the complete official history of John Briggs, 
Able Seaman, from the time of his joining the 
Armored Column in Russia to his discharge 
after his mine-sweeper had been torpedoed in 
the North Sea. 

Olivia, her dark hair falling about the 
shoulders of her heliotrope wrap, sat in her 
husband’s writing chair, staring at him with 
tragic eyes as he slept, his brown hair carelessly 
sweeping his pale brow, and kept a ghastly 
vigil. 


Wake up. For God’s 





XVI 
BLAISE OLIFANT sat over his work in 


the room which once, for want of a better 
name, the late Mr. Gale called his study, but 
it was a room transformed to studious use. 
The stuffed trout and the large scale map of 
the neighborhood had been replaced by cases 
of geological specimens and bookshelves filled 
with a specialist’s library. The knee-hole 
writing desk, with its cigarette-burned edge, 
had joined the rest of the old lares and penates 
in honorable storage, and a long refectory- 
table, drawn across the window overlooking 
the garden, and piled with papers, microscopes, 
and other apparatus, reigned in its stead. 
Olifant loved the room’s pleasant austerity. 
It symbolized himself, his aims, and his life’s 
limitations. A fire burned in the grate, for 
it was a cold, raw morning, and outside, 
miserable rain defaced the April day. 

He smoked a pipe as he corrected proofs, so 
| absorbed in the minute and half-mechanical 
task that he did not hear the door open and the 
| quiet entrance of a maid. 
| “Mr. Triona, sir.” 
| The words cut through the silence, so that 
| he started and swung round in his chair: “Mr. 





| 


| Triona?” 
| “Show him in here.” 
t 


The maid retired. Olifant rose and stood 








FoR fifty years Gendron has been building play 
vehicles -- developing them to perfection for 
your child, 

Today, Gendron—the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of juvenile automobiles, hand cars, coaster 
wagons, velocipedes, tricycles, doll buggies and 
baby carriages, offers your children outdoor play 
and exercise, 

In your purchase of any $¥ 
of these vehicles look for the 
trade mark ‘‘The Pioneer 
Line.” 


The Gendron Wheel Co. 
623 Superior St. 
Toledo, Ohio 




















An interesting book 
of outdoor games, 
Write for it. 








Where journeys end—you 
find Dennison baggage tags 


For these tags stay right with the 
trunks and bags—through thick and 
thin—over land and sea. They’re 
made that way. When you address 
Dennison baggage tags, your mind is 
at ease. 
Writetoday forthe 
Dennison Handy 
Book. It’s free. 
Full of helps for 
the home. Write 
DENNISON 
De pt.B6 
Framingham 
Mass. 





Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, eart hen- 
| ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping 
billiard cues, ete. The reliable cement, famous 
since 1876. Major’s Rubber and Leather Cements 
are zood—give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or by mail. 
MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO., New = 


A MATERNITY 


JD Corsets, Layettes and Dresses. 

iy Comfort, support, protection to 
mother and child, normal appearance. 
Exclusive adjustment. Mail orders 
satisfactory. Write for Booklet No. 7, 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 

BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St.. New York 
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Majestic Mount Robson, 
Alt. 13,069 feet 
Jasper Park and Mount Robson Park 
embrace the scenic mountain wonders 
of the Dominion. Canadian National 
Railways cross the Rockies at the low- 
est altitude, the easiest gradients and 
in view of Canada’s highest peaks. 


Your Ideal Vacation 


is realized in the ‘‘ Highlands of On- 
tario’’—Algonquin Park (Alt. 2,000 
ft.)\—Muskoka Lakes—Great Lakes 
— 30,000 Islands Georgian Bay — 
Lake of Bays—Kawartha Lakes— 
Timagami— Nipigon— Quetico— Mi- 
naki. Fishing, Boating, Bathing, 
Golf, Camping and finest Hotels. 
Hay fever is unknown. 
Lower St. Lawrence and Maritime 
Provinces. ‘ , 
Fishivg, Hunting and Camping 

i ing in virgin streams and 
a country in NOVA SCOTIA, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, QUEBEC, ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA and BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


For full information write 
Canadian National or 


Grand Trunk Railways 


at any of the following addresses. Ask for Booklet M, 
mentioning districts that interest you. 


Boston, 294 Washington Minneapolis, 618 Second 
Street 


Avenue, South 
Boffalo, 1019Chamberof New York, 1270 Broad- 
Commerce Building way 
Chicago, 108 West Pittsburgh, 606 Park 
Adams Street Building 
Cincinnati, 406 T: Portland, Me., Grand 
i Trunk Station 


Building 

Detroit, 527 Majestic San Francisco, 689 Mar- 
Building ket Street 

Duluth, 430 W. Superior Seattle, 902 Second 
Street Avenue 


St. Louis, 306 Merchants 
Laclede Building 

St. Paul, 4th and Jackson 
Streets 


Kansas City, 334 Railway 
Exchange Building 
Los Angeles, 325 Van 
Nuys Bldg., 7th and 
Spring Streets 


H. H. MELANSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
dian National ways 
Toronto, Can. 


<i 
“Gann "Trunk ‘holuae 
Montreal, Can. 















PERFECT FITTING 


NECK BANDS 


You can make’custom-made shirts at home 
so éasily, and at such a great saving, that 
you will be truly surprised. .. They will fit 
| “him” perfectly, with just the right sleeve 
| length, roomy cuffs, full skirt and comfort 
around the neck that you cannot find in 
readymades., To, insure_perfect-fitting 

{] shirts: . 
Jusist upon SMITH’ S Neck Bands and 
see that SMITH'’S is stamped on those you buy. 
At your dealers in Cambric at 15, 18 and 20c, 
also Pongee at 25c and Pure Linen at 25c. Send 
\] us 10c for book “How I Make My Husband's 
Shirts,"’ (fully illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams) or 25c for the book and a SMITH’S Neck 
Band (20c quality.) Mention size. Gilman B 
Smith Co., Inc. 118 West 17th Street, New York, 


GET THIS BOOK ON 


HOME SHIRT MAKING 
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before the fire with a puzzled expression on his 
face. Triona in Medlow at ten o’clock in the 
morning? Something serious must have 
brought a man, unannounced, from London 
to Shropshire. His thoughts flew to Olivia. 

A moment later the dishevelled spectre of 
Triona burst into the room and closed the 
door behind him. His coat was wet with 
rain, his boots and trouser hems muddy. His 
eyes stared out of a drawn, unshavén face. 

“Thank God, I’ve found you. During the 
journey I had a sickening dread lest you might 
be away.” 

“But how did you manage to get here at 
this hour?” asked Olifant, for Medlow is far 
from London and trains are few. ‘You must 
have arrived last night. Why the deuce 
didn’t you come to me?” 

“T got to Worcester by the last train and 
put up for the night and came on first thing 
this morning,” replied Triona impatiently. 





“YOU'VE walked from the station. You’re 

wet through. Let me get you a jacket.”’ 

aga moved to the bell, but Triona arrested 
im. 

“No—no. I’m taking the next train back 
to London. Don’t talk of jackets and foolery. 
I’ve left Olivia.” 

Olifant made a stride, almost menacing, 
toward him, the instinctive gesture of his one 
arm curiously contrasting with the stillness 
of the pinned sleeve of the other. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“What I say,” cried Triona. 
Olivia. I’ve left her forever. 
myself out of her life.” 

“You’re mad. Olivia—” 

Triona put up a checking hand. “Oh, no, 
not Olivia.” He laughed bitterly at the in- 
dignant advocacy in Olifant’s tone. ‘“Olivia’s 
there—where she always has been—among the 
stars. It’s I who have fallen. Good God! 
like Lucifer. It’s I that crawl.” He caught 
an accusing question in the other’s hardening 
“Tt isn’t what you might naturally 


‘T’ve left 
I’m cutting 


| eyes. 
| think. There’s not the ghost of another 
| woman. There never has been—never shall 


| be. 
her—my God! 
burning and shrieking for her. 
hell for the rest of my life.” 

Olifant turned and, wheeling round his 

writing chair, sat down and pointed to an arm- 
chair by the fire. “Sit down and tell me 
| quietly what is the matter.” 
But Triona waved aside the invitation and 
| remained standing. ‘The matter is that I’m 
| an imposter and a liar, and Olivia has found it 
|out. Listen. Don’t ask questions until I’ve 
I’m here for Olivia’s sake. You’re 
| the only creature in the world who can under- 
stand—the only one who can help her through. 
And she couldn’t tell you. Her pride wouldn’t 
let her. And if it did, the ordeal for her! 
You'll be able to go to her now and say, ‘I 
know everything’.” 

Olifant again looked searchingly at the pale 
and haggard-eyed young man, his brown hair 
unkempt and falling across his broad forehead, 
his lips twitching nervously, and the elder 
man’s glance turned to one of pitying kindness. 
He rose, laid his hand on the lapel of the wet 
coat. 

“You'll take this off at any rate. There— 
we'll hang it over the fender seat to dry. Sit 
beside it and dry your legs. It’s no good 
| catching your death of cold.” 

Triona submitted to the friendly authority 
| and sat in his shirt-sleeves on the fender stool 
before the blaze. Olifant, aware of the 
| sedative value of the anticlimax, smiled and 


It’s my only clean record. And I love 
My soul’s in hell, aching and 
I shall live in 








| Offered refreshments. Tea—coffee—a drop 
| of something to keep out the cold. 
Triona suddenly glanced at him. “I'll 


never touch alcohol again as long as I live.” 
A cigarette then? Olifant handed the box, 
held a match. Triona smoked. Olifant re-lit 


his pipe and leaned back in his chair. 

| “Now let us have the plain, unvarnished 
| tale.” 

| They smoked many cigarettes and many 
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Opening any hot 
water faucet 
lights the heat- 
ing flame. Clos- 
ing the faucet 
extinguishes it. 
No limit on 
quantity — use 
all you like. 
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BUNDANT flowing hot 

water for every home use 
without a bit of fuss or waiting. 
Just open a faucet and hot water 
flows INSTANTLY! That’s all 
you have to do, the Pittsburg 
does the rest. 

Water heats as it passes 
through the clean copper coils 
of the Pittsburg Water Heater. 
It streams from the tap as pure 
as the cold water. No rust or 
sediment. 

You may draw hot water 
continuously for hours if needed, 
or heat a little for a baby’s bath. 
The Pittsburg Automatic never 
wastes a foot of gas, because the 
heating flame burns only while 
you keep the faucet open. 


Pittsburg 




















AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATERS 


Small cash deposit 
buys a Pittsburg 






Convenient monthly payments make it easy to 
own this modern home convenience. Among the 
several sizes there is one that is exactly right for 
your home. 

Look up the Pittsburg dealer in your city (the 
gas company or one Of the prominent plumbers) 
or write us how many hot water faucets in your 
home and the number of people in your family. 
We will recommend the proper size Pittsburg for 
your needs, and send you a free copy of ““The Well 
Managed Home,” an interesting little book, which 
tells the whole story of better hot water service. 















Be sure you get a Pittsburg 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ICE CREAM 
without 
cranking 


In the Auto Vacuum 
Freezer, ice cream literally 
makes itself. 


This freezer has no crank. Simply 
put ice-and-salt in at one end; the 
cream mixture at the other. Then 
set it aside and leave it alone (ex- 
cept for an occasional stir)—and 
the ice cream makes itself! 


HE Auto Vacuum is a neat, all- 
+ metal container, finished in 
white enamel, as light in weight as 
aluminum ware. Its construction 
is patented; a sealed, dead-air space 
surrounds the ice compartment, 
retaining all the freezing effect. 


In it delightfully smooth ice cream 
can be made in less than an hour, 
with no labor, and with much less 
ice than the old-fashioned freezer 
needs, 
Home-made ice cream is a treat 
indeed—rich, pure, tempting! It’s 
a pleasure now from start to finish 
Write for interesting, useful 
booklet “G”— Desserts That 


~ Make Themselves. 


AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO., Inc. 
220 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 


Only two operations— 


Putting in ice and salt Pouring in mixture 


Vacuum 


Ice Cream 
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The Tale of Triona 


pipes during the telling of the amazing story. 
As his life had unfolded itself in the grimness 
of the little Newcastle kitchen, so he recounted 
it to Olifant. In his passionate, final grip on 
truth, which for the last few months of his 
awakening had proved so elusive, he tried to 
lay bare the vain secret of every folly and the 
root of every lie. 

Plain, unvarnished tale, it was not in the 
man’s nature to give. Even in his agony of 
avowal he must be dramatic, must seize on the 
picturesque. Now he sat on the narrow, 
leather-covered fender seat, hunched up, his 
eyes ablaze, narrating the common actualities 
of his life, and now he strode about the room 
with great gestures, picturing vividly the con- 
flicting emotions of his soul. First he sketched 
—so it seemed to the temperamentally remote 
Olifant—in broad outlines of flame, his true 
career. Then, in strokes like red-hot wire, he 
filled in startling details. The grizzled head 
and sharp-cut features of the naked body of the 
dead man Krilov in the ditch—the cold, gray 
waste around—the finding of the odds and ends, 
the glint of the pocket compass behind a few 
spikes of grass, the false teeth—the little 
black book, the thing of sortilege, of necro- 
mantic influence . . . the spell of the book in 
the night watches in the North Sea, its obses- 
sion; his pixy-led infatuation which made him 
cast aside the slough of John Briggs and sun 
himself in the summer of the world as the 
dragon-fly, Alexis Triona. In swift lines, too, 
of a will-o’-the-wisp’s flight, he revealed the 
course of his love. Then unconsciously before 
the concentrated gaze of the other man, he 
dropped a baffling gauze curtain, as on a 
stage, through which his motives and his 
actions appeared uncertain and unreal. 


LIFANT had listened in astounded silence. 

His first instinct was one of indignation. 
He had been unforgivably deceived by this 
extorter of friendship under false pretences. 
The fellow’s mendacity, bewildering in its 
amplitude, would have set hell agape; he 
shivered at the cold craft of his imposture; 
besides he was a ghoul, a stripper of the dead. 
He lost the man he had loved in a new and in- 
comprehensible monster. But as Triona went 
on, he gradually fell under the spell of his 


| passionate remorse and found himself setting 


the human against the monstrous and wonder- 
ing which way the balance would turn. And 
then he became suddenly aware of the im- 
poster’s real and splendid achievements, and 
he stood in pitiful amaze at the futility of the 
unnecessary fraud. 

“But why, in God’s name? Why?” he 
cried, staring through the baffling curtain. 
“A man of genius, you would have held your 
own without all this.” 

“T could have done nothing without the 
help of that little black book. Don’t you see 
how the necromancy of the thing gripped me— 
how it has got its diabolical revenge? I told 
you not to ask me questions,” Triona burst out 
fiercely. ‘‘You’re trying to make me defend 
myself.” He swung away, then laughed 
mirthlessly. 

Olifant knitted a perplexed brow. “You 
told me you came here on account of Olivia.” 

“Of course.” 

“‘Well—I must ask you again the same ever- 
lasting why? How could you dare to marry 
her with this lie on your soul?” 

“Yes. How dared I?” said Triona deject- 
edly. 

“But wouldn’t it have been quite simple to 
tell her the truth? You could have afforded 
to make a clean breast of it. You had proved 
yourself a remarkable man, apart from—from 
the Triona myth. And she is big enough to 
have stood it. Why didn’t you trust her?” 

Triona threw out his hands helplessly. He 
did not know. Again he pleaded the unseen 
power that had driven him. When he had 
tried to resist, it was too late. “And now 
you think me a fool and a knave.” 

“T think you’re a fool,” said Olifant. 





Write for this book—It is free! 


This is pineapple time in the 
tropics! Fresh, fragrant, spicy, they 
are arriving daily from Cuba to 
quicken the jaded appetite. « Pine- 
apples, once the luxury of royalty, 
are now everyone’s feast, at prices 
that make them most economical. 
For a pineapple will serve six to 
eight people. 

Scores of delicious new ways of serving 
fresh pineapple have been compiled into 
a booklet which you can have free if you 
will only ask for it. 

You have no idea what tempting salads, 
.cakes, pies, tarts, sherbets, ices, drinks, 
sauces and garnishes you can make with 
the fresh fruit. This little book contains 
62 tested recipes, delightful new dishes 
with which to vary the home menu. 

The book teaches you a new way to 
prepare pineapples for serving. It is the 
way Cuban housewives do it, quickly and 
easily. 

Anyone who has struggled with the 
difficulty of preparing a pineapple for 
serving will appreciate this information. 


Ask for this book—It is FREE 


This book of recipes for serving fresh 
Pineapple will be mailed FREE to any- 
ene who writes for it. 


WEST INDIES FRUIT IMPORTING COMPANY 
236 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘The safest way, the doctors say.”” Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather. Fold crib flat or detach when 


not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s namé 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
219 N. State St. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 


Say She Baby Bathinette * 


when you think of bathing baby. This modern 
device consists of a simple but wonderful 
Combination of Bath, Dressing Table, 
Screen and Baby Basket 
at practically the cost of a baby bath tub alone. Stands 
in large bath tub or on floor of any room. Mother tnay 
either sit or stand. Leadingstore everywhere. Send for 
booklet and learn how to cut the bath-time task in half 


KIDDIE“TOWN PRODUCTS wc Dept. G SENECA FALLS.NY, 
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DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT 
an? WEDDING RINGS 


Mey be selected from this Establishment 
with every assurance of complete satisfaction 


THE DiAmMonp Book 
and special photographs - 
Mailed upon request 


Tue Girt Boox 1922 


contains hundreds of illustrations 


of exclusive and distinctive articles 
forthe home and for Gifts - 


Jewels -Watches-Clocks-China- 


Glass - Silverware 2¢ Novelties 
The Cit Book will be mailed to any part of the world 


WEDDING @?¢ANNIVERSARY 
INVITATIONS 


Anniversary-Reception-DinnerDance-Bri 
and Debut [Invitations -Tea and Dinner Cards- 
Stationery- es approved by Society for all 


Social Functions - Samples Mailed - 
Kindly mention which of the above is desiree 


y Charming 
) CURTAINS 
+ of muslin, 

priced low 


wy Brides of this or past 

seasons will find Van- 

itie Curtains attrac- 

high grade crossbar-checked 

Swiss muslin, which launders well. Hand- 

kerchief hemstitched. Not commonly 
found in stores. 
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Hemstitched Dutch Curtains, with val- 

ance, 24 yards long, ready to hang, $1 29 
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Hemstitched Sash Curtains, 36 inches 

long, full width, ready to hang, a 79¢ 
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Vanitie Tea Aprons—a dainty “shower” 


gift—set of three in a gift $1 75 
. . . . . . . ° 


box 
The 
VANITIE Company 
724 Westminster Street 
Providence, R. I. 
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Orders filled promptly 


We pay postage. Sam- 
ples sent on receipt of 4c 


postage. 
TRUSS-LOOP METAL LATH 
Makes Plaster Permanent 
Prevents the Plaster 
Cracks and Discolora- 


B tions that ruin interior 


decorations. Fire resistant. 
Write for our new booklet—“Wall and 
Ceiling Handbook.” It’s free. 
- Niles, O. 


The Bostwick Steel Lath Co. - 


ATERNITY apparel with no mater- 


nity look, Pictured in a 76-page Style 
Book of lacest fashions in Dresses ,Coats, 
Skirts, Waists, Corsets and Underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expansion. 
Clever designing conceals condition, This Style 
»k sent you lutely FREE. Write today. 

Write 38 St. aT 
Degt FIFTH AVE. 
NewYork 


*° Lane Bryant 














“But not a scoundrel? I should like to 
know. You were the first man who really 
held out the hand of friendship to me. Till 
then people regarded me as an interesting 
specimen. You took me on my human side. 
I shall never forget coming to your sister’s 
house at Oxford. It was a new and wonderful 
atmosphere.” 

“Tf that is so,” said Olifant, “why didn’t it 
ponent confidence—something of the real 
truth? I see you now telling my sister and 
myself your fairy-tale in the same fervid way 
as you’ve been telling me the truth this 
morning.” 

Triona rose and put on his jacket, which 
now was dry. “How can I hope to make you 


{understand when I don’t understand myself? 
| Besides,” he flashed, after shrugging himself 


impatiently into the garment, “haven’t I said 
I wasn’t seeking condonation or sympathy?” 

“You asked me whether I thought you a 
scoundrel,” said Olifant quietly. 

“Well, do you? Say I am, and have done 
with it.” 

“Tf I did, I don’t see what good it would 


do,” replied Olifant, a vague comprehension 


of this imaginative alien soul dawning on his | 
mind. ‘“You’re out for penance in the same 
crazy way you’ve been out for everything 
else. So you hand me the scourge and tell 
me to lay on. But I won’t. Also—if I com- 
mitted myself by calling you an unmitigated 


| blackguard, I couldn’t give you the advice 


that it’s in my heart to give you.” 
“And what’s that?” 
“To go back to Olivia and do your penance 


|with her by telling and living the truth. 





Magna est veritas et pravalebil. Especially 


with a woman who loves you.” 


RIONA turned to the table by the window 
and stared into the rain-swept garden, 
and the vision of a girl, horror-stricken, 
frozen, dead, rose before his eyes. Presently 


| he said, his back to the room: 


“You mean kindly and generously. But | 
it’s impossible to go back. The man, Alexis | 
Triona whom she loved, has melted away. 
He never had real existence. In his place she 
sees a stranger, one John Briggs, whom she 
loathes—I’ve seen it in her eyes. She feels as | 
if she had been contaminated by contact with 
some unclean beast.” 

Olifant sprang from his chair and, catching 


|him by the shoulder, swung him around. 
| “You infernal fool, she doesn’t.” 


“T know better,” said Triona. 

“T’m beginning to think I know her better,” 
Olifant retorted. 

“Well—that is possible,” said Triona. 
“You’re of her caste. I’m not. I’ve pre- 
tended to be, and that’s how I’ve come to grief. 
You’re a good fellow, Olifant, straight, just 
like her, and neither of you can understand the 


! man who runs crooked.” 


| Olivia’s immediate welfare. 


, looked suddenly at his wrist watch. 





| dead. 


Olifant refused to fisten to the self-accusing 
epithets, but he could not dissuade the fate- 
driven young man from his purpose. Triona 
repeated the original intention of his visit: to 
put Olifant in complete possession of facts 
which Olivia’s pride might not allow her to 
reveal, and to charge him, thus equipped, with 
At last he burst 
out again: 

“Man alive! Don’t torture me. All the 
devils in hell are doing it, and they’re enough 
for any man. Have some _ imagination! 
Think what it would mean to her to have me | 
crawling about in her path for ever and ever. 
When love is dead, it’s dead. There’s no 
resurrection. She loved Alexis Triona. Won’t 
you ever understand? He’sdead. The love’s 
If I stayed with her, I should be a 
kind of living corpse to which she’s tied. So 
I’m going away. Out of her life, altogether.” 

“And where are you going?” 

“Just out into the spaciousness of the wide | 
world,” replied Triona with a gesture. He 
“Good | 
Lord!” he cried. I’ve only just time to catch | 
my train. Goodby. 

“Do you 


“Wait a minute,” said Olifant. 








Parker House Rolls 
are made in your 
own kitchen 


When Parker House Rolls are made 
just right—the “Rumford” kind- 
light as snow-fiakes, with thin, 
dainty crust, with the fold-over ready 
to open itself—they melt in your 
mouth. Such Parker House Rolls 
can only be made at home. The kind 
you buy are not of that exquisite 
texture, taste and wholesomeness. 


WHY NOT make them at home ? 


Of course it’s an art. Butif you fol- 
low the “Rumford way” it’s an easy 
art to learn, and it pays in home 
happiness and health. The nutri- 
tious phosphates in Rumford make 
the food most wholesome and digesti- 
ble. TRY THE RUMFORD WAY. 


The “Rumford way” means the use 
of Rumford Baking Powder—the 
Wonderful Leavener. 


Try this Recipe for Parker House Rolls: 
(All measurements are level.) 


2 cups flour; \2 teaspoon salt ; 
4 teaspoons 2 tablespoons 
Rumford; shortening; 

2 teaspoons sugar; 24cup milk. 

Sift well together the flour, salt and baking 
powder; rub in the shortening as lightly as 
possible with the fingers, just working it 
until the fat is blended well with the flour. 
Then mix to a very soft dough with the 
milk, or milk and water, as cold as possible. 
Roll to 4% inch thickness, cut out with round 
or oval cutter, and crease in center with 
handle of a case knife first dipped in flour. 
Brush one-half with melted butter and fold 
over. Put in pan, % inch apart. Bake in 
quick oven 15 minutes. 


Write us for our free Recipe Book, 
“The Rumford Modern Methods of Cooking.” 


* RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept.18 | PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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/-m-m-goody, Mother! 
Coconut cookies” 


Coconut cookies are whole- 
some, delightful, body-building - 
food when made with Baker’s 
Coconut. In the Baker air-tight 
can all the flavor and food value 
of fresh, ripe coconut are re- 
tained, because the natural 
moisture is there. 


Use Baker’s Coconut in home- 
made cookies to get the real, 
coconutty taste. The shreds are 
moist, rich and tender. 


Only perfect, selected nuts are 
grated for Baker’s canned Coco- 
nut. The delicious freshness is 
sealed up and brought direct to 
you —a treat from the tropics. 


THE FRANKLIN Baker COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Coconut Cookies 


Cream three-quarters cup granulated sugar, one- 
half cup butter and one-quarter teaspoon salt to- 
gether; add two well beaten eggs and one-half can 
coconut. (If the blue can coconut is used, thor- 
oughly press out the coconut milk before using). 
Sift one and one-half cups flour with one and one- 
half teaspoons baking powder and add mixture. 
Dust bake board with flour, roll out quite thin 
(one-eighth inch)—cut with cruller cutter. Brush 
top with well beaten egg and sprinkle with balance 
of coconut. Bake in hot oven ten totwelve minutes. 


Three kinds: 
Canned in its own milk 
in the blue can. 
Naturally moist sweet- 
ened in the yellow can. 
Dry shred in the blue 
package. 
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The Tale of Triona 


think it fair to a woman? While you dis- 
appear forever into spaciousness, she’ll remain 
none the less married—tied to you for the rest 
of her life.” 

‘Oh, don’t let her worry about that,” cried 
Triona. “T’ll soon be dead.” 

He sped to the door. Olifant clutched at 


| him and for a while held fast. 


“Never mind the trains. You’ll stay here 


|today. I can’t let you go in this hysterical 


state.” 

But Triona wrenched himself free. A one- 
armed man is at a physical disadvantage in 
a struggle with a wiry two-armed opponent. 
Olifant was pushed staggering back, and before 
he could recover himself, Triona had flashed 
from the room. A moment later the clang of 
the front door told him he had left the house. 





Olifant, after a moment’s reflection, went | 


to the telephone and gave a London number. 
Then he drew his chair nearer the fire and relit 
his pipe and waited for the call to come 
through. Work was impossible. He was in 
no mood to enter into the gaiety of printers 
in their dance through the dead languages 
with which his biological pages were strewn. 
His heart was exceeding heavy. He stared 
into the fire and thought of what might have 
been, had he not been a fool. At any rate 
she would have been spared misery such as 
this. 

He had loved her from the moment she 
had opened that untouched room upstairs, 
|and the delicate spirit of one that was dead 

had touched them with invisible hands. And 
he had been a fool. Just a dry stick of a 
tongue-tied, heart-hobbled, British fool. It 
had only been when another, romantic and 
unreticent, had carried her off that he realized 
|the grotesqueness of his unutterable pain. 
Well, she was married, and married to the 
man to whom he had given his rare affection; 
and, folly of follies, all his intimacy with her 
had grown since their marriage. She was 
inexpressibly dear to him. Her hurt was his 
jhurt. Her happiness all that mattered. 
| And she loved her madman of a husband. 
| Deep down in her heart she loved him still in 
| spite of shock and disillusion. Of that he was 
| certain. He himself forgave him for his wild, 
| boyish lovableness. Olivia abandoned—it was 
unthinkable. 

After an eternity the telephone bell rang. 
|He leaped up. Eventually came the faint, 
clear notes of a voice which was Olivia’s. They 
established identities. 

“Alexis has been here. Has told me every- 
thing. He has left here by the midday train. 
Of course I don’t know whether you want to 
see him, but if you do, his train gets into Pad- 
dington at six fifteen.” 

And the voice came again, “Thanks, I'll 
meet him there.” 

And there was silence. 
| Olivia and Myra met the train at Pad- 
|dington. But they sought in vain for Alexis 
| Triona. He had not arrived in London. 


| 








XVII 


<a unhappy young man rushed through 
the rain to the railway station, goaded by 
| the new passion of remorse and frantic with the 
despair which had driv en him from the accus- 
| ing horror in Olivia’s eyes. It was only when 
he waited on the platform at Worcester, 
| where he must change to the main line, that 
| he became suddenly aware of loss of sanity. 
His suitcase containing all the belongings 
| which he had taken from the flat was lying a 
mile or so away at the inn where he had spent 
the night. He had not slept, not even gone 
to bed, not even opened the suitcase. He had 
dashed out before the inn was awake to catch 
the earliest morning train to Medlow. And 
from that moment to this, just as the London 
train was steaming in, both luggage and un- 
paid bill had vanished from his mind. There 
was nothing to do but go te the inn and proceed 
to London by a later train. Thus, fate had 














Heisey’s $ Glassware pos- 
sesses every essential of 
beauty, usefulness, quality 
and durability to make it 
the most desirable glassware 
for your table. 


Its crystal clearness im- 


parts an added sense of re- 
freshment to your hot 
weather table service. 


Look for the Heisey 


TRADE ARK 


On Every Piece. 
At the better stores, or write 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 


Newark, Ohio 


Cut Your Cream Cost 


Your quart bottle of milk contains 
about a half pint of purest cream. Re- 
move it with SKIMIT—save the cost 
of bottled cream—enjoy the daily luxury 
of thick, rich cream. 


SKIMIT gets all this cream quickly 
without disturbing the milk, NO 
PUMPING. Lower in the bottle, 
lift plunger once and a siphon ac- 
tion causes a_ continuous 
cream flow to the pitcher. 


All metal, indestructible, self- 
cleaning. Earns its cost. 
quickly. $1 postpaid. 


AGENTS wanted in all territo- 


ries. Generous commissions. 


DEALERS— write for speciai 


proposition. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO. 
315 High Ave. Oskaloosa, lowa 
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KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 











Intensive resident and correspondence? 
training coursesin Tea Room, Motor Lan, 
Luncheonette Organization and Manage 
ment. Under personal direction of Helen 
M Woods, former employment manager 
New seek’ 8 six largest hotels. Write for 
Booklet ‘*C,” Tea Room Training O 
zation, 33 West 42nd St., New York. 
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WITH MASON JAR 
FAUEBBER RING 


Air-Tight Jelly Tumbler 
Equipped with the famous 
UPRESSIT cap; rust proof; sani- 
tary ; attractive; insures contents 
indefinitely. 
U-PRESS-IT on sides to seal. 


U-PRESS-IT at center to open. 

UPRESSIT JELLY GLASSES 
have been thoroughly tested and 
highly recommended by domestic 
science authorities. 


To seal air-tight just snap the UPRESSIT 
CAP. Eliminates all uncertainty and worry. 


Ask for UPRESSIT JELLY TUMB- 
LERS—there are no others like them. 
Packed in standard containers of 3 dozen. 
If your dealer is not yet supplied we will 
send, postpaid, one dozen or more com- 
plete tumblers upon receipt of $1.50 per 
dozen. 


Upressit Products Corporation 


15-21 Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y: 
Manufacturers of the UPRESSIT ‘‘No-Clog’’ 
salt and pepper shakers and UPRESSIT caps 
for all classes of containers. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, ete., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1922. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss: Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
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New York, N. Y.; James Speyer, 1038 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
Security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 


stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 


the books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 


trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 

ae Iya bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
y him 


D. L. Hedges, Business Manager. Sworn to and 


subscribed before me this 31st day of March, 1922 
K. J. Moore, Notary Public, New York County. 
March 30th, 


(My 


commission expires 1923.) (Seal.) 


| stage-managed for him another deception of 
Olivia. 

The realization of his crazy lapse of memory 
was a sobering shock. Never before had he 
lost grip of himself. Hitherto, the tighter the 
corner—and he had found himself in many— 
the clearer had been his brain. The conscious- 
ness of the working of a cool intellect had 
given a pleasurable thrill to danger. 
for over twenty-four hours, he had been acting 
like a madman, in contemplation of which the 
only thrill he experienced was one of profound 
disgust. To enter whatever sphere of life the 
effacement of Alexis Triona should render 
necessary, raving like a maniac, would be 
absurd. It would need all his wit. 

His retrieved suitcase in the rack of the 
third-class carriage, the paid hotel bill in his 
pocket, and food, up to then forgotten, in his 
stomach, he fortified himself in this decision 
until exhausted nature claimed profound and 
untroubled sleep. 


E awoke at Paddington, homeless for the 

night. Now his brain worked normally. 
Alexis Triona had disappeared from the face 
of the earth. It was therefore essential to 
avoid hotels where Alexis Triona might pos- 
sibly be recognized. His chauffeur’s knowl- 
edge of London came to his aid. He drove 
to a mildewed hotel in the purlieus of the 
Euston Road and there found a frowzy room. 
The contrast between the bed, its dingy 
counterpane sagging into the worn hollow of 
the mattress beneath, the threadbare rugs 
askew on the oilcloth, the blistered deal 
washstand and dressing-table, the damp, 
dirty paper, the bleak blinds, and the sweet 
and dainty appointments of the home he had 
left, smote him till he could have groaned 
aloud. Not that he gave a thought to such 
things in themselves. Physical comfort meant 
little to him. But the lost daintiness signified 
Olivia; this abominable room, the negation of 
her. 

He sat on the bed, rolled a cigarette, and 
began to think clearly. That he had forever 
forfeited Olivia’s affection it never entered his 
head to doubt. He saw her face grow more 
cold and tragic and her eyes more horror- 
stricken at every fresh revelation of mendacity. 
Loathing himself, he had not pleaded for 


forgiveness; he had done penance, applied the | 


lash, blackening himself unmercifully. He 
had lost sense of things in the cold romance of 
deception. He stood before her self-pro- 
claimed, a monster of lies. 

The exposure of the Vronsky myth had 
hurt her as much as anything. ‘“Vronsky?”’ 
She put her hands, fingers apart, to her 
temples. “But you made me give my heart 
to Vronsky!”’ 

Yes, surely he had committed toward her 
the unforgivable sin. He was damned... 
at any rate in this world. To rid her irre- 
mediably of his pestilent existence was the 
only hope of salvation. Olifant was a fool, 
speaking according to the folly of an honorable 
gentleman. He clenched his teeth and gripped 
his hands. If only he could have been such a 
fool! To appear the kind of man that Olifant 
easily, naturaiiy, was had been his gnawing 
ambition from the very first insight into gentle 
life, long ago, in the Prince’s household. But 
all the same, Olifant was a fool—a sort of 
Galahad out for Grails, and remote from the 
baseness in which he wallowed. 

“Go to Olivia. She loves you.” 

Chivalrous imbecile! He had not seen 
Olivia’s great, staring, dark eyes with rims 
around them, and the awful, little drawn 
face. 

He was right—it was the only way out. 

Yet during all this interview with Olivia 
he had been quite sane. He had indulged 
in no histrionics. He had not declaimed and 
flung his arms about, as he had done in Olifant’s 
study. He had felt himself talking like a 
dead man, immersed up to the neck in the 
flames of hell, but possessed of a cold, clear 
intellect. Ina way, he was proud of this. 











Now, | 





To | 
| have made an emotional appeal would have | 





Cousin Martha's 
Advice to Brides 


I KNOW the housewifely pride that you will 

feel(andjustly!)in the vegetables you pack, 
in the fruit, preserves and pickles you put up— 
in your own kitchen. 


But, my dear, I want to save you the dis- 
appointment which comes when packed foods 
and delicacies lose their color and flavor be- 
fore they are eaten. 


The secret of preserving the natural freshness 
and flavor of food lies in the proper selection 
of containers. My grandmother knew, and 
told me when I was a bride, that stoneware is 
the ideal container for all foodstuffs —for 
meats, vegetables, soup stock, bread, cakes, 
cookies, preserves—in fact, all foods whether 
packed or fresh. Butcountlesssizesand shapes 
of jars have since beenadded—from a pint up, 
for rice, raisins, tapioca, cereal, spices, cocoa, 
sugar, coffee, tea, dried fruit, salt and every- 
thing you keep in your pantry or kitchen. 


You should read Dr. Goudiss’ book. Dr. 
Goudiss is the great food authority, you know, 
and he makes the most interesting economy 
suggestions for keeping foodstuffs, and gives 
wonderful recipes, endorsed by the U. S. 
Government, for packing, canning and pre- 
serving. The nearest company listed below 
will send you this book on request. Be sure 
to write for it. Yours as always, 


Crucis Marsha. 


gy oo Pottery Co. . . » «. Veoh, Pa. 
U. S. Stoneware Co. é ‘ ‘ . Akron, Ohio 
Red Wing Union StonewareCo. Red Wing, Minn. 
Paducah Pottery Co. ‘ . Paducah, ¥ 

Macomb, Ill. 


Buckeye PotteryCo. . . . . 
Louisville Pottery Co. ‘ 
Zanesville Stoneware Co. 

UhI Pottery Co. ‘ P 
Western Stoneware Co. . . 
American Clay Products Co. . 
White Hall Sewer Pipe & Stoneware Co. 
White Hall Pottery Works a 


Louisville, Ky. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Evansville, Ind. 
Monmouth, III. 
Zanesville, Ohio 
White Hall, Ill. 
White Hall, Ill. 


P. S.—I know that Grocery, Department, Hardware 
and General Stores have all styles and sizes of stone- 
ware jars and jugs for every purpose. E 
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Gentlemen: Please send me your book of econ- 
| omy suggestions, with Dr. Goudiss’ recipes, an i 
those compiled by U. S. Government officials. 1 
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How 


IPANA 


got its start 


PANA Tooth Paste has been 
used for three years by dentists 
and by the patients to whom 

those dentists urged its use. 


For these dentists knew that Ipana 
contained Ziratol, a healing agent 
to the gums, and they knew and 
know how vital gum health is. 


Over 2,000 dentists have told us 
that Ipana heals bleeding gums, 
strengthens soft and spongy gums 
and cleans the teeth as well, and 
that they prescribe it. 


Ipana does everything that a pure 
tooth paste can do—and its 
smooth, snappy flavor is some- 
thing you will think of as a treat. 


IPANA: 


TOOTH PASTE 


Your druggist has it in generous tubes 
at 50 cents. A sample, enough for a 
week, may be had for 10 cents from 
Bristol-Myers Co., 47 Rector Street, 
New York City. 
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| awakened a forlorn sense of dignity. 


| got to do with you, Myra?” 


| mine?” 


| at her even, undramatic presentation of the 


| that?” 
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| sleep came at last, and he awoke in the 
morning 


| afterward with a note he had scribbled. 


| “I know there has been trouble today.” 


| however, knowing her life’s devotion to Olivia. 
So yielding to the unlit, pale-blue eyes in the 


The Tale of Triona 


obscured the issue toward which his new-found 
honesty was striving. 

His last words to Olivia were, “And the 
future?” 

She said hopelessly, “Is there a future?” 

Then she drew a deep breath and passed | 
her fingers across her face. ‘Don’t talk to} 
me any more. I must be alone. I must have 
air. I must walk.” 

She shrank wide of him as he opened the 
door for her, and she passed out, her eyes 
remote. 

It was then that the poet-charlatan became 
suddenly aware of his sentence. He never 
thought of questioning the message. He 
faced the absolute. 

Waiting until he heard the click of the 
outer door of the flat announcing Olivia’s 
departure in quest of unpolluted air, he went 
into his dressing-room and packed a suitcase 
with necessaries, including the despatch-case 
which contained his John Briggs papers and 
the accursed, little black book. 

He met Myra ir the hall, impassive. 

“If you had told me you were going on a 
journey, I would have packed for you. Does 
Mrs. Triona know?” 

“No,” said he. ‘She doesn’t. Wait.” 

He left her and returned a few moments 
After 
all, Olivia must suffer no uncertainty. She | 
must not dread his possible return. 

“Give that to Mrs. Triona.” 

“Are you coming back?” 

He looked at her as at a Fate in a black 
gown relieved by two solitary patches of white 
at the wrists. 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

“You look as if you weren’t,” said Myra. 


He had always stood in some awe of this 
efficient automaton of a woman, who had 
never given him a shadow of offense, but in 
whom he had divined a jealousy which he had 
always striven to propitiate. But now she 

He picked up his suitcase. ‘What has that 

“If Mrs. Triona’s room was on fire and I 
rushed in through the flames to save her, 
would you ask me what business it was of 


The artist in him wondered for a moment 


hypothesis. He could not argue the point, 


woman’s unemotional face he said: 

“Yes. There is trouble. Deadly trouble. 
It’s all my doing. You quite understand 

“It couldn’t be anything else, sir,” said 
Myra. 

“And I’m going away and never coming 
back.” 

He moved to the door. She made the swift 
pace or two of the trained servant to open it 
for him. She stood for a few seconds quite 
rigid, her hand on the door-knob. Their eyes 
met. Hesawinhersacold hostility. Without 
a word he passed her and heard the door slam 
behind him. 

It was when he reached the pavement, 
derelict on the wastes of the world, that 
his nerves gave way. Until the click of 
his brain at Worcester station, he had been 
demented. 

“Never again,”’ said he. 





HE undressed and went to bed. It was 
some hours before he could sleep. But 


refreshed. physically, and feeling 
capable of facing the unknown future. As yet 
he had no definite plan. All he knew was that 





| he must disappear. 


In his swift packing he had seized a clump of | 
his headed note-paper. A sheet of this he | 
took when, after breakfast, he remounted to 
his frowzy room, and wrote a letter to his 
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Tts the Heart’ 
Househole 


“HOT WATER * 
ieee 


The convenience, 
ease of operation 
and compact ar- 
rangement makeit 
a household neces- 
sity. The flame 
may be easily regu- 
lated with the as- bs 

surance that perfect combustion elimi- 
nates any possibility of smoke or 
odor. Burner may be readily cleaned 
owing to its simple construction. 


The ‘‘Holyoke’”’ is especially adapted for the home 
in the country where gas is not available. Special 
storage tank not necessary—connect it to the regu- 
lar range boiler without interfering with other con- 
nections. 
Tf your Plumber cannot supply you write us, 
sending his name and address, and we 
will furnish you with detailed information. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, =~ 























A Valuable 
Gift For You 


Good Housekeeping’s 


Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


Without Charge 


This valuable book contains over 
400 recipes, each one tested and 
standardized in the kitchen labora- 
tories of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Whole chapters on egg 
dishes, cheese dishes, entrées, fruit 
combinations, etc. This is not the 
usual Cook Book, full of recipes 
you already know—the emphasis 
is put on new recipes. 


The 95 Household Discoveries 
will lighten your work in every 
department of your household 
duties. 


Send_us the subscription of a friend to 
Good Housekeeping and we will send you 4 
copy of this book without cost. Enclose re- 
mittance at $2.50 a subscription and address 
your letter te 


Good Housekeeping Dept. 622 
119 West 40th St., NEW YORK CITY 
































No Moths Need 
Apply Here 


Your Winter clothes will be safe and 
ready to wear next Fall if you clean 
and put them away like I did in— 


* WHITE TAR 


GARMENT BAGS 


They keep clothes secure from 
greedy moths, mice, dust and 
dampness. White Tar Bags seal 
tight easily. They are made of 
specially treated, rope paper. 
Three garments go into each 
bag and hang on individual 


hooks unmussed. 
Six Sizes—75 cents to $2.10 


OTHER WHITE TAR PRODUCTS 
and 


= 
White Tar 


White Tar Paper— Naphthalene ———? 
lakes 


e 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send price 
and bags will be pda 9 charges prepaid. 
Write for Booklet 


THE WHITE TAR COMPANY 
56 Vesey Street New York City 


100 a Week 


Pl FOR DRAWING 


How would you like a fine posi- 

tion at $100 a week? If you like to 
draw, develop your talent in a practi- 
jy cal way. Good commercial artists earn 
this much, and more. Well-trained be- 
ginners soon command $50 a week. 


Learn Quickly at Home 
The ‘‘Federal’’ Master Course teaches you by {| 
mail in your spare time. No 
experience needed. Read 
“Your Future,’’ a splen- 
did book telling cll } 
about this remarkable 
course, and the suc- 
cess of Federal Stu- 
dents. If you are in 
earnest and 16 years 
old or more, write to- 
day for this free book, 
kindly stating your 


age. 
Federal School of 


i Com’! Designing 
{a 255 Federal 

a Schools Bldg. 
i & Minneapolis, Minn. 


Face Powper 


The charm of Lablache becomes more apparent by 
constant use. 

For ~ years a favorite—making new friends—cling- 
ing to all, 

So natural—it becomes, delights, and protects the 
complexion. 

Fashion's favorite, because 
pure, safe, economical, 
elusively fragrant. 


White Tar 
Moth Balls 


Tar or Cedarized— 
12 sheets to the roll, 
each sheet 40 x 48, 
for lining drawers, 
trunks, wrapping 
blankets, ete. 

















































Refuse Substitutes 

They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White 
Pink or Cream, 50c a 
box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million 
bexes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 



















publishers, informing them that he was sud- 
| denly summoned abroad, and instructing them 
| to pay, till further notice, all sums accruing to | 
him into Olivia’s banking account. Consult- 
| ing his pass-book, he drew a check in Olivia’s 
favor, which he enclosed with a covering 
letter to Olivia’s bankers. Then, driving to 
his own bank, he cashed a check for the 
balance of some hundreds of pounds. With 
this, he prepared to start life in some new 
world. Restless, he drove back to his hotel. 
Restless still, he obeyed the instinct of his 
life and began to wander; not about any such 
haunts as might be frequented by his acquain- 
tances, but through the dingy purlieus of the 
vague region north of the line of Euston and 
King’s Cross Stations. 





T was a mean street in Somers Town, a 
hopeless, littered street of little, despairing 
shops and costers’ barrows, and tousled women 
and unclean children, that they met. They 
came up against each other face to face, and 
recoiled a step or two, each scanning the other 
in a puzzlement of recognition. Then Triona 
cried, 

“Yes, of course—you’re Boronowski.” 

“And you—the name escapes me—” the 
other tapped his forehead with a fat, pallid 
hand—“‘you’re the chauffeur-mechanic of 
Prince—” 

“Briggs,” said Triona. 

“Briggs—yes. The only man who knew 
more than I of Ukranian literature—I a Pole 
and you an Englishman. Ah, my friend, 
what has happened since those days!” 

“A lot,” said Triona. 

“You may indeed say so,’ 
owski. He smiled. ‘Well?” 

“Well?” said Triona. 

“What are you, well-dressed and looking 
prosperous, doing in this—” he waved a hand— 
“in this sordidity?” 

Triona responded with a smile—but at the 
foreign coinage of a word. “I’m just wander- 
ing about. And you?” 

“T’m living here for the moment. Living is 
costly, and funds are scarce. I go back to 
Warsaw tomorrow—next week—a fortnight.” 

“Poland’s a bit upset, these days,” said 
Triona. 

“That is why I am here, and that is why I 
am going back, my friend,” said the Pole. 

He was a stout man, nearly forty, with dark 
eyes and a straggly, red mustache and beard 
already grizzled. His gray suit was stained 
with wear; on his jacket a spike of thread 





, 


replied Boron- 











showed where a button was missing. He wore 
an old, black felt hat stuck far back on his 
head, revealing signs of baldness above an 
intellectual forehead. 

Triona laughed. ‘Was there ever a Pole 
who was not a conspirator?” 

“Say, rather, was there ever a Pole who did 
not love his country more than his life?” 

“What are you doing here in England?” 
asked Triona. 

“Breaking my heart,’ cried Boronowski 
passionately. ‘I come for help and find only 
fair words. I ask for money for guns and 
munitions for the enforcement of the Treaty | 
of Versailles, and they reply: ‘Oh, we can’t do 
| that. Our Labor Party wouldn’t allow us to 
| do that. But we'll tell those naughty Bol- 
| shevists to leave you alone.’ So I return, my 
| mission a failure. Oh, I play a very humble 

yart.” 

The man’s words awoke a responsive chord | 
}in the sensitive creature by his side. “Of 
| course I understand,” said he. ‘Forgive my | 
|idle speech. But I am in great personal 
trouble, and I spoke with the edge of my lips.” 

Boronowski flashed a glance at him. “Do 
you know the remedy? The remedy for silly 
| unhappinesses that affect you here and here—” | 
| he swung a hand, touching forehead and heart | 
—“the little things.” 

“They’re not little,” said ‘Triona. 

“Yes, my friend,’ exclaimed the Pole, | 
| halting suddenly in front of a wilting green- | 
| grocer’s shop and holding him by the lapel of | 
| his coat. “Procure for yourself a sense of 
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Look for this shield on all Sheets 


and Pillow Cases 













Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


The Test of 
T1me 


EQUOT Sheets and 

Pillow Cases stand the 
test of wear. They not only 
look well, but they wear a 
very long time. 


These sheets and pillow 
cases have been used by 
generation after generation 
of good housekeepers. They 
are made in only one weight 
and one quality, but in all 
sizes necessary for every kind 


of bed. 


















Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identi- 





fied by the well-known 
Pequot Shield. They are 
sold by most good dealers. 
They are attractively priced. 


Pequot Sheeting and 
Pillow Tubing may be pur- 
chased by the yard, and can 
always be identified by the 
ticket reproduced below. 




















Made by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
Salem, Massachusetts 
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CookiRizéRight 


—the Comet way 


HEAT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, 
in large saucepan. When boiling 
violently, add slowly 1 cup Comet Rice. 
Continue boiling 20 minutes—or until 
grains are soft. Drain in colander, set 
on back of stove until grains fall apart. 
Do not -cover—that makes rice heavy 
and soggy. 


Send for our free booklet 


of Comet Rice recipes—contains 
many original and appetizing ways 
of serving rice. 


OU can serve Comet Rice in a 

variety of refreshing ways to 
tempt the family palate. Rice with 
rich brown gravy for dinner—with 
cream and sugar for breakfast or in 
a tasty pudding for dessert. 

Get the clean, dust-proof package 
of Comet Rice at your grocers. All 
good grocers carry Comet. 

A wonderful dish for lunch or 
supper is 


Comet Rice ‘‘Jambalaya 


1 cup Comet Rice; 1 Ib. pork; 1 Ib. chop- 
ped ham; 2 or 3 onions; pepper (red or 
black) to taste; 1 heaping tablespoon 
lard; 1 quart hot water or soup stock. 
Melt lard in deep saucepan. When hot 
add onions, chopped fine, pepper and 
pork cut into inch square pieces. Stir 
until brown, then add ham. When all 
are nicely browned, add hot water, or 
preferably stock. Cook ten minutes and 
add the rice. Let boil until rice is tender, 
stirring frequently to keep from burning. 
Will serve six to eight. (P. S. This 
delicious dish may be varied in many 
ways. Cooked shrimps, oysters, fresh 
fish, salt fish-cooked, cold fowl, roast 
beef, mutton. liver, etc., may be used 
instead of pork.) 


3? 


EVER EAT BROWN RICE? Doc- 


tors recommend whole rice with the 


natural outside coating and vita- 
mines retained. Highly nourishing. 
Try Comet Natural Brown Rice. 





Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 
Galveston and New York 
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| himself to? Look at the country. 


| fight England’s battles, but confronted with 


| back, mounted a couple of flights of unclean 
| stairs, and unlocked and threw open the door 


| noisy street. 
|a little deal table strewn with paper, and 


He picked a depopulated packet of cigarettes ould get the “freezer at home” 
| from the table. i hie i wl eve both 

“Will you smoke? For refreshment, I can < ys Wait or Sle recto PS 
offer you tea—” he pointed to a spirit lamp ic a Lend tenor Ry 9 Rates. 


| and poor tea equipage ina corner. The quick 


| himself, and his identification with a great 
| cause.” 


The Tale of Triona 


proportion. What are your sufferings in the 
balance of the world’s sufferings? But I claim 
that the individual has a remedy. He must 
cast off the individual, merge his pain in the 
common sorrow of humanity. He must strip 
himself free of self and identify himself with 
a great cause.” 

A rusty virago, carrying a straw marketing 
bag, pushed him rudely aside; for he was 
blocking the entrance to the shop. 

“We can’t talk here,” he said recovering 
his balance. ‘Do you want to talk?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“Very much,” replied Triona, suddenly 
aware that this commonplace looking prophet, 
vibrating with inspiration, might possibly have 
some message for him, the spiritual derelict. 
“Then come up to my rooms.” 
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T° Triona’s surprise, he plunged into the 
crowded greengrocer’s shop, turned into 
an evil-smelling, basket-littered passage at the 

























east 
dends pares eek a year. Duplex 
beaters and ing can — 
reduce the time to a minimum 
and make your ice cream deli- 
ciously smooth in texture. 


lof an untidy sitting-room looking out on the 
He swung a wooden chair from 





















pointed to a musty sofa. 
“That,” said he, courteously, 
comfortable. Pray be seated.” 


“is the more 






rites of hospitality performed, he plunged 
again into impatient speech, recapitulating 
what he had said before and ending in the 
same peroration. 

“Salvation lies in a man’s effacement of 


sage oe gen 
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“But, my dear man,” cried Triona feverishly, 
“what great cause is there in the world for an 
Englishman of the present day to devote 
You’re 
living in it. Have you seen any enthusiasm 
for any kind of idea? Of course I love my 
country. I’ve fought for her on land and sea. 
I’ve been wounded. I’ve been torpedoed. 
And I'd go through it all again if my country 
called. But my country doesn’t call.” 

He rose from his sofa and walked up and 
down the little room, throwing about his arms, 


less like an E nglishman than his Polish host, 
who, keeping his eyes on him, nodded his head | R Ri C E cm 
in amazed approbation as he developed his 

























| to some ideal. 
| all very well for you to theorize. 








thesis—that of the fervid creature eager to 
*. oo strong LLA 
vanilla ot acants - 


too weak vani 

does not yeni enough— 
Price’s Vanilla is of balanced 
just-right strength—neither sore ie 
weak nor too strong! It is 
pure and delicious. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” Chicago, Ill. 


England’s negation of any battles to fight. 
“Look at me,” he said, standing before the 
Pole, with wide, ont-t~~+~hed arms, “young, fit, 
with a brain that nas proved itself—I won’t 
tell you how—and eager to throw my personal | 
sufferings into the world’s melting-pot—to 
live, my dear fellow, to work, to devote myself 
I must do that, or die. It’s 
You do it 
beautifully. There’s not a word wrong in 
anything you say. But what is the Great 
3 ause that I can devote myself to?” 
“Poland,” said Boronowski. 
(To be continued) | 


What Would | 
Y.o1.- Dat | 


F you found out the man you loved 

was only playing with your affec- 
tions and your hopes for the future 
and your life—would you take it 
out on the next man you met? 
Would you make him pay for the 
wounds you had suffered from the 
man who came before? Dorothy 
Phillips has written a story that will 
make every girl think. You will 
find it in July, with the title, “If I 
Ever Get a Chance to Hurt a Man” 
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Teach Your Son To Be | 


Honest 
(Continued from page 79) 


so to speak, the climax of this particular phase 
of the drama which was being enacted in the 
open daylight and under the very eyes of Wall 
Street and the surety company, but of which 
the actual causes still remained obscure. It 
was not enough that the culprits were caught 
and sent to jail. This was not a satisfactory 
solution. Furthermore, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, thefts of this nature continued. 
Blocks of Liberty bonds and other easily 
negotiable securities, especially bonds of low 
denominations, continued to disappear and to 
find their way back through reputable houses, 
which were unable to trace them to their 
source. It was a strange and unprecedented | 
situation. What was the reason? Were the 
boys who committed these thefts alone at 
fault? Was the system under which they were 
employed breaking down? For many years 
the conservatives of the Street had warned 
that these boys entrusted with valuable securi- 
ties were bound eventually to be tempted 
beyond their power of resistance and go wrong. 
Had this warning at last come true? Then 
why now—and not before? 


The Strain of the Present 


Let me digress a moment. For many years 
I have been studying the complicated motives 
that urge men and women in the business world 
to go wrong, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that never have the counter motives that impel 
to honesty, in little affairs as well as in big 
transactions, been subjected to a severer strain 
than they are meeting now. What is the 
result? This: wide-spread evasion of the | 
law, sharp dealing, and, to speak very plainly, 
actual downright dishonesty. It is a con- 
servative estimate that the actual thefts com- 
mitted, not by the professional thieves whose 
sensational exploits fill the columns of our 
‘newspapers, but by men and women who hold 
responsible positions in the business world, 
amounted last year to more than one hundred 
million dollars. Add to this the losses from the 
pilfering of a few stamps or a dollar bill or two 
from the cash drawers to the actual theft of a 
sufficient quantity of merchandise from a firm 
to yield a handsome sum or even to start the 
dishonest employee in a shop of his own, and 
the total will stagger you, being not less than 
four or five hundred millions. Now consider 
that the motive that leads to this kind of 
thievery differs in no essential from that which 
prompts the evasions of the profiteer or the 
dishonest merchant, or the manipulations of 
the too-shrewd captain of high finance, and you 
will begin to get some idea of the wide-spread 
prevalence of actual dishonesty. This, in turn, 
will help you to understand the problem Wall 
Street was facing in the break-down of its 
messenger system. 

I have said that the Street had been warned 
that sooner or later just what had happened 
would happen. Investigation showed that the 
added temptation—the one thing more which 
the wiseacres said was bound to turn the scale 
—had actually happened in definite form. It 
was found that it was the habit of the boys 
who committed these thefts to spend very 
little time at home either in the afternoons, 
after business hours, or at night. Each one 
| had a special “hang-out” where he loafed and 
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Teach Your Son To Be 
Honest ' 


simplicity itself. The messenger was not to be 
a thief. The only thing required of him was a 
signal to a keen confederate, waiting outside 
the office, that on a certain day as he started 
to make his deliveries, his wallet contained 
securities of unusual value. That was all. 
The securities would be taken by the confed- 
erate, disposed of by the man higher up, and of 
the proceeds the messenger was promised, but 
rarely received, a generous share. Wasn’t it 
better, without risk or danger, to have a snug 
nest-egg laid by—say, ten thousand dollars— 
and live in style than to slave at fifteen dollars 
a week? 

Besides, others were doing it. 

That was the argument. It was the one 
thing more needed—the added temptation— 
which turned tle scale. It resulted in the 
most successful raid on negotiable securities 
ever known in the history of any financial 
district. That the man higher up actually 
existed in the person of an unscrupulous lawyer 
who is now awaiting trial is immaterial. That 
the culprits paid the penalty for their actions 
was a foregone conclusion. (In spite of the 
popular impression to the contrary, criminals— 
even youthful criminals—always pay sooner or 
later.) The point I wish particularly to em- 
phasize is that even after being confronted 
with the evidence which proved their guilt, 
these young men apparently failed to realize 
or to admit that they had done anything wrong. 
The crime, in their eyes, was not dishonesty; 
it was not a moral question; it was the crime 
of failure, of being caught in the act or failing 
to get away with the goods. 

There are thousands of young men in this 
country today just like these young messengers 
in Wall Street. I hope you will pardon me if 
I seem personal, but is your son among them? 
Or are you training him in such a manner by 
your example—by your observance of law and 
your scrupulous honesty—that he will success- 
fully resist the many temptations and oppor- 
tunities for dishonesty in the business world 
today? 

Or is he being subjected to that most subtle 
and dangerous influence in the world, a home 
example that does not hew to the strict line of 
truth and honesty? 


The Woman’s Influence 


An illustration of what I mean will suffice. 
A milk-wagon driver in a suburban district 
near New York recently gave up his job be- 
cause, as he said, he could not afford to pay for 
the dishonesty of his customers. In his haste 
in making his early-morning deliveries he 
frequently neglected to enter in his book the 
extra bottles of milk and cream which were 
asked for on slips of paper tucked into empty 


| bottles or by customers who poked their heads 
| out of bedroom windows. When he presented 


his bills minus these extra charges, the custom- 
ers paid them without calling his attention to 
the errors. Sometimes, doubtless, the pur- 
chaser also forgot, but it was this driver’s ex- 
perience that a mistake in his favor on the 
bill was always detected. These little dis- 
honesties, in one summer, cost him his savings 
of the previous year in another line of work, 
and so he gave up his job, believing that the 
average American housewife is dishonest, when 
the truth is that probably not one of all he 
dealt with would actually steal a penny. But 
here is the important point: The boys and 
girls who go out from these homes into the 
business world will carry with them the knowl- 
edge of many petty dishonesties: will they be 
equipped to withstand the temptations to be 
dishonest in larger things? It is a serious 
question, for the responsibility of the parents 
in every case where a son or a daughter goes 
wrong is an intimate one. : 

Let us take another case. A young man 
came into the office of the National Surety 
Company in New York and applied for a bond. | 
He was about twenty-five years old, well | 
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dressed, of good manner and appearance— 
just the kind of vigorous, healthy, up-to-date 
young man so common in America today. He 
came of good family and had already been 
employed for two years with the house which 
was now promoting him to be sales manager 
of a branch office in a near-by city. It was to 
cover the risk in this new position that the 
bond was required, and after the usual inves- 
tigation the bond was written and duly 
delivered. 

The city where the young man took up his 
residence and the responsibilities of his position 
was near enough to the bright lights of New 
York to permit frequent visits, and he took full 
advantage of the opportunity. To the young 
wife whom he had recently married, the excuse 
was business, but later investigation showed 
that the real reason was something very 
different. In the afternoons he was often 
seen at the various so-called “fashionable” 
hotels in the city where young people of his 
type and class meet for tea and dancing. He 
became a familiar figure at the night clubs in 
company with a young woman who was not 
his wife, and it was not very long before it 
dawned upon him that this form of entertain- 
ment, attractive as it might be, was expensive. 
Even with his added salary as manager of the 
branch office, he found that he was running 
short. He needed more money, and being in 
full charge of the funds of the office, with no 
one to question his actions, he found that it was 
an easy matter to appropriate some of these 
funds to his own use. At first it was only a 
few dollars to “tide him over” until his salary 
came due; then larger amounts were taken, 
until he soon became a debtor to his company, 
concealing his operations by false entries in 
the books in the sum of several thousand 
dollars. 

So far, no suspicions were aroused. Business 
was good, and in the few months which elapsed 
the books of the office had not been audited. 

But when they were audited, the exposure 
came. At the beginning of last summer, the 
young defaulter left the office for a two weeks’ 
vacation, leaving an alert young woman, his 
assistant, in temporary charge of the business. 
For some time she had suspected that some- 
thing was wrong, but it was only on the morn- 
ing of the young man’s return from his vacation 
that she had convinced herself, by careful 
study of the books, of the true state of affairs. 
Tt neededonlyasimple and apparently innocent 
inquiry on her part as he entered the office to 
warn him that his actions had been discovered 
and that the game was up. With the assur- 
ance to his assistant that he would look into 
the matter and straighten it out, he spent an 
hour at his desk, apparently busied with the 
company’s affairs, then, with a check in his 
pocket made payable to himself and covering 
the office balance which was on deposit in a 
near-by bank, he disappeared. For nearly 
three months he eluded the police and the 
investigators of the surety company who were 
on his trail. At the end of that time, after 
crossing the continent and sailing under an 
assumed name from a port in California, he 
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You'll be glad— 


to know that U. S. N. Deck 
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Guess that’s about all I need 
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was finally run down and arrested in a little 
town in Ecuador. He was brought home, 
tried, and convicted, and at the present time 
is serving out his sentence in jail. 


He Might Have Been Your Son 


Now, let us look at this case a moment. 
If, at the outset of his career, a well-meaning 
friend had made the casual observation to the 
parents of this young man that he was headed 
wrong and that his career was to end like that 
of a common thief in disaster and disgrace, it is 
not difficult to imagine the nature of the retort. 
To many indulgent parents the idea that their 
sons can go wrong seems. inconceivable— 
preposterous—an absolute impossibility. In 
this, as in many similar instances, the parents 
offered to make full restitution after the facts 
became known, in order to save their son from 
public disgrace, laying the blame, not upon 
themselves where it squarely belonged, not | 
upon their son whose lack of home training | 
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Teach Your Son To Be 
Honest 


sent him into the world a moral cripple, but 
upon the influence of the young woman who 
was not his wife. 

Is this, by any chance your attitude and your 
idea? Are you such a father and mother? 
On a certain morning a young lady is late fora 
train and leaves the house with her goloshes 
unclasped and flapping around her ankles. 
Others see it, the novelty appeals to them, and 
it becomes the fad. Do you believe that the 


spirit abroad in the land today which prompts | 


the younger generation to such actions is 
negligible—a mere passing folly? That there 
is no relation between dress and morals? That 
this spirit, symbolized, let us say, by short 
skirts and bare knees, is merely a question of 


i] | the passing style? The appeal to the physical 
| senses may be passed over lightly as a subject 
| for discussion in the pages of a popular maga- 
| zine, but to any one familiar with the added 
| temptations in the path of the youth of the 


present generation it stands easily first in the 
causes of crime and disaster. 
The Trivial Motive 


But it is by no means the only one. The 


| files of every surety company are filled with 


specific instances showing that the immediate 
causes and incentives of theft and dishonesty 
are precisely the same—necessity, desire, love 
of power and display, and so on—as those 
which impel us to earn a living by honest 
methods and square dealing. Indeed, the most 
trivial motives often prevail. In one instance 
which recently came to my attention a young 
man, living in an upper New York district, 
stole from his employer in order to take horse- 
back lessons in a riding academy. After his 
arrest it appeared that he was in the habit of 
walking downtown to his work in the morning 
through the Park, where he was accustomed 
to see young men and women of his age taking 
an early morning canter. He saw no reason 
why he should be deprived of the same privi- 
lege, and proceeded to satisfy his desire in the 
only immediate and feasible way he knew, by 
taking money from his employer. 

In another instance, a young man employed 
as a bookkeeper and confidential secretary in a 
mercantile house in Chicago was accustomed to 


take his vacation by leaving the office on) 


Friday night and returning Monday morning, 
instead of taking the usual two weeks at one 
time during the summer. He was a bachelor 
with no one dependent upon him, diligent, a 
hard worker, and, so far as any one knew, 
without bad habits of any kind. He was con- 
sidered perfectly honest and trustworthy. 
But presently his employer began to miss small 
amounts of money, and on a certain Monday 
morning the young man failed to appear at his 
desk at the proper time. As he was usually 
prompt to the minute, his employer, thinking 
that he might be ill, telephoned to the house 
where the young man lived to make inquiries. 
He had not been there since the preceding 
Friday, and later in the day word came that 
he was in a hotel in a near-by town ill, in fact, 
very much the worse for drink. No one was 


| with him. There was no question of any 


outside influence. It was shown, later, that 


| he was in the habit of spending his week-ends 
| in this way, and when he was accused of it and 
| of taking various amounts of money from the 
| company, he put up the remarkable defense 
| that he had done so on account of the present 


“high and increased cost of liquor.” 

In still another instance, the cashier of a 
bank in a Southern city absconded with one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ worth 
of the bank’s funds. The accounts of the 
bank were kept in two separate sets of books, 
one showing the daily balances, the other the 
totals. On the occasion of the visits of the 
bank examiner, it was the cashier’s habit to 
assist in the work and to save time by reading 
the balances in the daily ledger to the examiner, 
who, seated at an adding machine, was com- 
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rices from $75.00 to $3600.00. 
Four cycle, 2 H. P. $98.00, 
suitable for Row Boats 
and Yacht Tenders. Cat- 
alogue free. Palmer Bros., 
Dept. D, Cos Cob, Conn. 


| and 
| appeared one morning in the bank that the 
| thefts were discovered and exposed. 





| zen. 





paring the entries in the two sets of books. 
It was a simple matter for the cashier to read 
what was not there, in order to make the 
balances agree, and it was only after a new 
less friendly and trusting examiner 


Now, this man was a prominent citizen in 


/his community. He was active in social and 


civic affairs and actually contributed a large 


| part of the stolen money to the church of 


which he wasa member. His salary was ample 
to enable him to support his family—a wife 
and two children—in rather more than an 
ordinary degree of comfort. But this was not 
sufficient. His one ambition in life seemed to 
be to outdo his friends and to pose in the same 
community in which he lived, not only as a 
philanthropist, but as a high financial genius. 

Thus specific instances might be multiplied, 
but I think the case is clear. This is a new 
and changing era, not only of living, but of 
moral standards. The old slogan, that “‘neces- 
sity knows no law and opportunity makes the 
thief,” is no mere worn-out theory. It is more 
widely applicable today than ever before in 
the history of the business world. Only, for 
“necessity,” should be written, in too many 
cases, “desire.” With the adoption of new 
standards we have created for ourselves and 
for our children a new and false “necessity” 
false, but as effective an incentive and motive 
for dishonesty as that of the common thief 
who steals to satisfy his hunger. 

Now it is under such conditions as these 
that you and I aresending out our sons today 
to start upon their business careers. We are 
putting upon them a terribly dangerous handi- 
cap. What are we going to do about it? I 
do not mean to say that our changed ideas of 
moral standards have banished all ideal of old- 
fashioned honesty and square dealing. There 
is more real honesty in the business world 
today than there ever was—even if for no 
other reason than that it has been found to pay, 
that to be honest is “good policy.” What I 
do mean to say is that not only is the moral 
education of the youth of the present gener- 
ation being shamefully neglected, but that the 
education they do receive, both inside and 
outside the home, points diametrically in the 
wrong direction. The sensational scare-heads 


in the daily press, playing up the glamour and | 
romance of criminal exploits without an equal | 


emphasis upon the penalty which, almost 
without exception, criminals of all classes pay; 
the trend of our modern fiction; the exploita- 


tion of criminal actions in the moving pictures, | 


where through many reels the hero evades the 
law only to be reformed by a miracle of virtue 
in the last few minutes of the showing of the 
film—all these things, whether we recognize 
the fact or not, area part of the education of 
the young generation and exercise a profound 
influence upon their imagination. 
remedy for such a solution? We are face to 
face with a serious problem. What is the 
solution? 


Counter-Education Is the Solution 


To my mind there is only one solution— 
not punishment alone, for we have tried that 
since the time when the stealing of a sheep was 
a capital offense, and it has failed; but counter- 
education, beginning in the home and continuing 
in the school. It has been well said that secular 
education alone does not make the good citi- 
Cramming a child’s head with facts and 
figures does not alone make a good man or 
woman, and the teaching of all modern science 
proves that education to be effective must 
begin when the child is young. At the present 
time there is no definite ecucation against 
crime. But that is what we need. It is what 
you—the fathers and mothers of the present 
generation—can provide. Every father and 


| mother who reads this article should urge pub- 


lic instructors to teach old-fashioned honesty 
in the public schools from the kindergarten | 
up—all the way to the college diploma. You 
are squarely to blame for the situation; the 
solution is in your hands. 


What is the | 





















FAMOUS 
WINDOWS 


“THE BLAINE MANSION 


HE home of Maine’s great- 
est son and beloved states- 
man, James G. Blaine, is now 
the Governor’s Mansion, at 
Augusta, Me. 
And sucha home! How classic 
an example it is of the true 
Colonial, how fascinating its 
rich simplicity! 
| 
| 
} 
| 




































































Only highest quaiity appoint- 
mentscould keepcompany with 
this colonial treasure—which 
accounts for the fact that Harts- 
horn Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics are in use throughout; 
their dignified appearance and 
their absolute reliability made 
them necessary. 












In hotel and club, college 
and home, the ‘name 
“Hartshorn” associated 
with Shades and Shade 
Rollers is a guarantee of 
the elimination of all 
shade troubles. 





































STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Smaller Than a Slipper 


$2 No more paper 
fa 
NA 








.00 bags, wrappings, or 
———= odorous moth balls. 


Set it in your Closet 
Drives away 


MOTHS 


This beautiful minia- 
der oil, which, when epened! Sood sour 
tains a can of pure ce oil, whic! when open is your 
closet with this clean, cedar forest odor—ending the moth pest. 
At dealers’ or sent prepaid for $2.00. Money order or check. 
Full instructions for use. Send for interesting booklet. We 
also make miniature Lavender chest, same size, same price. 



















Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, N.Y.C. 
for Yo Yourself 


GOINTO! BUSINES pears 


‘actory’” in your commun: urnish every- 
“Money Be ag oppossunt cnlimited:. igither a or 
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Write for it today. Won't put it off ! 
Drawer 60 EAST ORANGE. N. J. 
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ANI-FLUSH does just one 
thing—cleans closet bowls. 
And it cleans without scrubbing, 
without scouring, without dipping 
out the water—and without the 
use of other makeshift and un- 
certain methods. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap where you never could 
really clean in any other way. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


Reg Us Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without tie 





REDUCE 
YOUR WEIGHT 


With or Without Music 
Why not weigh exactly what you 
should, be free from sluggishness, 
shortness of breath, torpid liver— 
feel light, young and athletic? You 


can. I’m sure of it! I can help you 
—as I have helped 110,000 other 
women. To music, if you have a 


phonograph. Without music, if you have none. 


Send for Trial Record FREE 


Learn how simple, sure—actually fun—it all is. 
My course is planned by a woman and is safer for 
women. I give personal advice for correcting your 
individua! ailments. Baticely, Seerentt rom set Bae esoen 5 
= jacking, et or tria) phon 
- Ps eee eee a if you decide to take my aan a 
‘Geet the oy ha your tuition. Writefor trial record TODAY, 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 22 


1819 Broadway New York City 
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A Simple Course in 
Dressmaking 
(Continued from page 58) 


| from pinned edges over toward fold and crease 
| down. If carefully done, this fold will be the 
center front. Slant uncut side from top down 
to hip-line, to correspond with slant on other 
side (Fig. 2). Cut selvage off the entire length, 
as selvages usually shrink more than the body 
of the cloth, which would cause the seam to 
pucker or draw. 

For a large-hipped figure, the back width 
should be 1 inch wider than the front. 

To make seams—beginning at the top, pin 
the wrong sides together at waist-line, hip-line, 
and lower edge. Baste with uneven basting 
from bottom up, to prevent garment bias 
stretching. The uneven baste is made by 
putting the threaded needle into the cloth, 
taking up % inch, then passing the needle 
over about three times this amount, putting it 
into the cloth again and repeating until the 
basting is complete. As in Fig. 3. 

After some little experience, a pin baste can 
be used for work of this kind. Place the pins 
about 11% inches apart and from % to 34 inch 
from the edge so the presser foot does not 
strike the heads. (Fig. 4. Pin baste.) Stitch 
14 inch from the edge, remove the "Nip 
This is a plain seam witha raw edge. (Fig. 5. 

A finished seam is best for garments of ibis 
type. Turn the garment wrong side out, so 
the seams are folded inside; press seams flat. 
Baste 14 inch from the edge, hold up to the 
light to be sure the first seam will not extend 
beyond the second stitching. Stitch between 
basting and outer edge. This is a French 
seam. It is used on soft, thin fabrics and 
where self-finished seams are best, as in under- 
wear, fine blouses and dresses, and children’s 
clothing. (Fig. 6.) 


The Elastic Top 


To finish the top for elastic—A cardboard 
marker (Fig. 7) is useful here. Cut a piece of 
cardboard 134 inches wideand 5 inches long, 
mark off on one side % inch and 3 inches, the 
width of the hem at the bottom; on the other 
34 inch and 2 inches. This makes a more 
accurate measure than either the tape line or 
ruler. Trim skirt off evenly at top, turn 
14 inch over to wrong side, crease and measure 
34 inch, and turn over again, measuring every 
inch or two with the marker. Pin seams on 
seams. If the skirt is much smaller at the 
waist-line than at the hip, the second turn of 
the hem will be shorter than the body of the 
skirt, and the hem will puckeron top. This can 
be taken care of by basting the extra fulness 
evenly between seams. The pucker will dis- 
appear in the gathers formed by the elastic. 
Baste securely all but about two inches. 

Put a large safety pin in one end of a piece 
of elastic 134 inches smaller than the waist 
measure, and 4 inch wide. Push the pin in 
the opening and through the casing formed 
by the hem, until it comes out at the opposite 
side, holding the other end, of course, to keep 
it from pulling through. Lap the ends over 
¥4 inch and sew firmly. Baste the rest of the 
hem down. Place under the presser foot with 
wrong side up, and the basted edge toward 
your right in order to gauge the stitching by 
the width of the presser foot. Stitch on the 
edge, being careful not to catch the elastic. 
(Fig. 8 

To make hem at lower edge, turn up the 
front 3 inches and pin. Place a yardstick 
on the floor and against the hip. Note the 
number of inches from the floor to the place 
on the hip where the yardstick seems to turn 
away from the figure. Mark with a pin. 
Move the yardstick around on the floor and 
get the hip-line as far as you can see to work 
in the mirror. Continue the line across the 
back; it will be almost straight. 

Measure down from hip-line to bottom of 
hem in center front where the skirt has been 
turned up. If this distance is measured down 


“Just like rolling up the shades 
—that’s what new Luxeberry 
Enamel does toa room. It glows 
with a soft, subdued lustre unlike 
the hard glassy glare 
of ordinary enamels.” 
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naciie PLATE 


All Your Old Silverware, All 
Your New Silverware, All Your 
Nickel Trimmings on the Auto. 
Resilver Your Reflector With 


Kote-on Silver Powder 


Is a building up polishing and sil- 

ver plating powder that contains no 

harmful chemicals and works me- 

chanically not chemically. 

$1.00 for Family Size Potile. 2¢ Stamp 
for Sample. Agents Wanted. 


GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York 
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} | be symbolicalof 
the loved one it 
commemorates 


HARRISON MEMORIALS 


Express Character 


Booklet “A” will be of assistance to you. 
Sent upon request 
INC. 


HARRISON GRANITE CO., 
Established 1845 - 200Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Become a Nurse 
$25 to $35 a Week 


B* training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12.- 
000 Graduates. Age, 19 to 60 
The standard course of home train- 

ing for nursing. Invaluable for the 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 
Indispensable for the practical nurse. 
Entire tuition earned in a few weeks. 
Pad a ‘Satter fra refunded if 


THE CHAUTAUQUA “SCHOOL “OF f NURSING 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y: 





Praises 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


“T brought you a can of 3-in-One 
Oil to help make your housekeep- 
ing easy. 

“I’ve used 3-in-One on my sewing 
machine ever since you were a 
little girl, and you know that it 
still sews beautifully. Everything 
else about the house, that ever 
needs oiling gets a dose of 3-in- 
One regularly before it squeaks or 
sticks. 

“3-in-One is a wonderful rust pre- 
ventive, too, and the most satis- 
factory furniture polish I ever 
used. 

“T even make my own Polish 
Mops and Dustless Dust Cloths by 
putting 3-in-QOne on ordinary 
twine mops and common cheese 
cloth. Both pick up dust and lint 
as well as if they cost a lot of 
money.” 

3-in-One is sold at all stores in 1- 
0z., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles and in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 

FREE. Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictionary of Uses. 
Write for both on a postal card. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CoO. 
165 O. Broadway, New York City 
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all around from the hip-line, and the skirt 
turned there, it will be perfectly even, for the 
extra length has been taken care of above the 
hip-line. Baste 14 inch from fold. Turn 
skirt to wrong side, place on a table with hem 
turned over toward you. Use cardboard 
marker, mark the hem with pins or chalk. 
Cut off evenly, make % inch turn, and proceed 
asin hem at top. (Fig. 9.) 

Sometimes it is better to make a placket in 
this style of petticoat. The placket length 
plus the waist measure must equal the hip 
measure, so the skirt can slip down over the 
hips. Cut a vent from 9 to 11 inches long in 
center back. Cut a 2-inch strip lengthwise 
of the material and twice the length of the 
vent. Place right side of facing to right side 
of skirt and baste, making a quarter-inch 
seam all around the placket except for one 
inch on either side at the end of the vent, 
making this a little narrower to prevent 
fulness. Stitch. Make %-inch turn on free 
edge of facing, lay on line of stitching, conceal- 
ing the seam, and baste into position. Stitch 
down the entire length of the placket, as in 
Fig. ro. Turn the right-hand side of the 
placket under like a hem and let the opposite 
side turn out. When the garment is lapped 
the width of the placket, it comes together 
like a seam. The stitching does not show. 


A Side Opening 

The skirt may be opened at the seam on the 
side. If this is done, make the placket like 
the one for the back, only the stitching can not 
bein a straight line from one side of the placket 
to the other, but must meet the stitching of the 
French seam. Then, with the sewing machine 
needle through the cloth, turn and stitch out 
to the edge of the seam, lift the presser foot, 
turn garment back, lower presser foot, stitch 
from edge of seam in to stitching of the French 
seam, turn as before, and stitch the rest of the 
way. The folding and basting of the placket 
facing is identical with the first placket, only 
baste just to the seam on each side. Hold 
placket over fore-finger of left hand and clip 
on ridge made by seam, turn clipped edges 
under, and baste securely. 

The second stitching will be perfectly straight 
to the end of the vent where it meets the seam, 
and then turn in the width of the seam, out to 
the edge and then the other half. The stitch- 
ing line will look like Fig. 11 and the wrong 
side like Fig. 12, “A” showing end of vent 
where placket is stitched around the seam. 
These might both be called invisible plackets. 


slightly different finish at the top. The 
elastic is sewed to both sides of the placket, 
and the closing made with a hook and a bar 
eye. Sew the hook on so it does not extend 
beyond the placket edge, and the bar just far 
enough over to hold the closing in place. 
Different finishes at the bottom.—Have hem 
put in by hemstitching, instead of by machine 
or by hand. (Costs from ten to fifteen cents 
per yard and is the cheapest substantial 


A skirt with either placket will have a} 









FREE 


Trial strip 
of Tirro. 
Mail cou- 
ponbelow 


M The ideal 
. Mending 


Golfers 


Protect 


your fingers 
this new way 


Tirro protects the fin- 
gers from callouses and 
blisters. Just the correct 
width to do the job 
right. Better, by far, 
than a glove. Keep a 
spool always in your 
golf trousers. 


Use Tirro, too, for a 
grip on a tennis racket; 
to hold torn cloth to- 
gether; for repairing 
quickly the things ordi- 
narily discarded. Sticks 
to anything—and water- 
proofed. “Wonderful!” 
you'll say. 


Three Sizes: Small, 15c; Me- 
dium, 25c; Large, 50c 
At Drug Stores 








— 
Tirro NARs 


BAUER @ BLACK, °*~* *~ 
-2500 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mail me a strip of Tirro. 


decoration.) 2. Mark off scallops or points| | 
at top of hem and hemstitch. 3. Duplicate 
the scallops at bottom. 4. If material is 
strong enough, picot the lower edge. It is 
best to do this picoting with a matching 
color. 

Processes learned in Lesson I, which may 
be carried over to many other garments, and 
which come up continually: 

1. Cloth construction with reference to the 

cutting of garments. 

2. Materials for petticoats. 

3. Measurements. 

4. Cutting. 

5. Seams, plain and French. 
6 
7 
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ou Wished— 


that it were not necessary to pack 
the old ironing board in from the 
back porch or up from the basement; 
then spend several minutes brushing 
off soot and dirt. 

From the first introduction 
housewives have said ‘“‘THE 
HANDI-PRESS is just what we 
have been looking for.’’ It is 

) rigid, legless, dust proof, and 
always where you want it. No 
adjustments necessary to use; 
~~ he di L the 
open the door, lower 
board, and iron. 

It is designed either to be 
fastened to the wall or built 
into it, hence is equally appli- 
cable to old homes or _ new. 
Some homes have found the 
HANDI-PRESS a convenience 
both as a breakfast and ser- 
vice table. 

For sale by lumber, hard- 
ware, and furniture dealers. 
If your dealer can’t suppl: 
you, send us his name arid as 
for descriptive circular and 
prices. Salesmen and dealers 
wanted. 


* Henry Giese, Manufacturer 
HANDI-HOME EQUIPMENT 
AMES, IOWA 



















WANT TO START SOMETHING 


Give your pet cat or kitten 
OLD’S 


CATNIP MOUSE 


Makes them playful and 

healthful. Fun forthe whole 

family. Stuffed- with purest 

catnip leaves. Very life like. 
At all drug stores or send $1 for bor of four 


H. B. REYNOLDS MFG. CO., Box 118, Mt. Vernon, Ohie 


BE DRESS DESIGNERS 


Any girl or woman 15 or over, can easily 
learn Dress and Costume Designing and 
Making in 10 Weeks, using spare 























. Uneven basting stitch. 
. Pin baste. 
. To make and use cardboard marker. 
g. To baste and stitch a hem. 
10. To put in elastic. moments. Designers earn 
11. To measure hem at lower edge. BIG MONEY 
12. Two ways of making invisible plackets:— | Send, Coupon 
In center back, or at seam. oa 


THE , 
HANDI-PRESS 
Pat. Pending. | 




















Coupon 
Franklin Inst. : 
Dept.D668, Rochester, #. Y. 
Kindly send me free — 
lessons in and Costume De- 
signing and 
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“The RESOLUTE 
-Aristocrat f Yachts 


proved herself true in 
every line and staunch in 
every timber when she 
successfully defended the 
America’s cup. 


and th HERRICK 







Paramount 
among Refrigerators ~ 


has also proved itself true—clear 
thru—and strong: in every service 
feature, ably defending its right 
to quality leadership. 


Above all a home refrigerator, the 
HERRICK is also the first choice 
of the finest apartment hotels be- 
cause: HERRICK scientific, dry 
air circulation keeps it clean and 
dry; HERRICK mineral wool insu- 
lationkeeps it cold; removable drain- 
age system saves work. 


HERRICK Outside Icing— when spec- 
ified— makes botherless icing in 
summer and iceless refrigeration in 
cool weather. 


(SM EBPPEEEPEPEEEAAEPETEAAEEAAEEAEee 


MEMO for FREE BOOKLET! 


“‘Food Safety’’ tells proper way to arrange 
food in any refrigerator and describes specific 
advantages of the HERRICK. Send now or 
clip this memo as reminder to write soon. 
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HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
106 River Street - Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


““THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS”’ 
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The choicest pork 
products on the 
market today— for 
people who appre- 
ciate the difference 










Ham, Bacon, Lard, 
Breakfast Sausage 


* 
corMORMELS<o. 


AUSTIN. MINN. 
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| first, going down to the bay and out ina fishing 


| 
| 


| “As if we could!” 
| disdain. 
| your Are we so circumscribed? 
| like that would stand for an elimination of so 


| 


| would sell fish with me on the Via Caracciolo.” 


| 





| “Would you, 


| the promenade. 
| that?” 


| without stays, in motley garments.” An 


| likable concentrated to a gravity not wholly 
| grave. 


A Handful of Moonlight 


(Continued from page 46) 
looked after the fisher people. Her laugh fol- 
lowed the untutored singing. ‘Are they in 
love?” she pondered gaily. 

“So it seems,” flung back Gannaway. 

She watched the fisher pair go down the 
black and slippery stairs. The flight was a 
long one. They did not hurry the descent. 
Their voices floated upward, in soft, crude 
unison. 

“ ‘Ma n’ atu sole cchiu bbello, oi nel” 

“T like their salty dialect,” said Clo, listen- 
ing. “They abbreviate so much, not bother- 
ing with punctilious diction.” 

Gannaway laughed. ‘“They’re shiftless in 
speech as in living.” 

“Unmodeled,” she sighed. 


Clo tarried at the head of the stair canyon. 
Half-way down, the boy and girl stopped 
to divide their fish money. They sat side by 
side, fingers touching now and then in stacking 
the small coins. 
“Little wealth, little care!’ sighed Clotilda. 
Rufus turned to her quizzingly. “You 
wouldn’t like to sit on these dirty steps and 
handle fishy money, Clo.” 
She sent a glance down the time-worn cas- 
cade of stairs. ‘There is a side of me you do 
not know.” 
“Show it to me,” unalarmed. 
One of her shoulders lifted and fell. “A 
certain way of ridding myself of a wooer.” 
He debated the issue. ‘How do you know 
it would have that effect?” 
| ‘Because you love me for my patterning,” 
|she retorted, staid despite coppery eyes and 
quickening tints. 
“T love you for yourself.” 
increasing, too. 
| Clotilda was watching the counting of the 
| small coins going on half-way down the flight; 
| brown fingers merrily conscious of brown 
| fingers, coins clinking with little heed of their 
| value. 
| She turned to her companion with more than 
|a shade of laughter in her earth-colored eyes. 
” contemplative, “carry a fish- 
basket with me along the Via Caracciolo— 


His color was 





boat for our haul; then crying our fish along 
Would you do a thing like 
He eyed her sportively. ‘Are you asking 
me to sell fish with you?” 

“Would you?” And, quickly shrugging, 
Her laugh held its note of 
“Yet why shouldn’t I—why shouldn’t 
Adventure 


much that really doesn’t count; a few hours 


insouciant turn in her voice, an accent of 
staccato grace: “I could wed the man who 


Rufus Gannaway straightened. The twinkle 
in his eyes which her grandmother found 





He looked down the stair caynon. 
“We'd have to ungroom a bit,” he remarked. 

She glanced at his attire. ‘Yes.” 

“Forget our manners and our reputations,” 
he ventured; “go on a regular jag of fun.” 

The copper-hued eyes traveled upward to 
his face. ‘You really wouldn’t—you know.” 

“But I would.” There was a new ring in 
his voice, as he threw back at her a brief, 
“Would you?” 

Her laughter beautified her. With a daring | 
glance she gathered gold-hemmed draperies | 
from silken ankles and let his hand cup her | 
elbow for a descent of the stairs leading down 
to the bay—tiers bro’en by narrowing streets, 
with somewhere: below, skirting the seaport, 
a fishing portion of Naples. 

The moon marked each twist of the stairs. 

The bay was silvered, the stars were all but 
obliterated, everything in the heavens and on 
earth seemed subservient to the moon. They 



























Hutchers 


BOSTON 


OR HARD 
WAX FINISH 


the choice of di discriminating 
housewives. Enhances the 
natural beauties of Interior 
Woodwork, Furniture, and 
Floors with its deep, soft, 
modish luster. Its use is 
recommended by manufac- 
turers of fine Linoleums. 

A pound covers 300 sq. ft.! Look 
for the well known Quality mark— 
the staron the orange can, Should 
your dealer not carry Butcher's 
standard products— 

Send 25c for a generous 


sample can 


Butcher 
Polish 
Co. 

\ifrs. for 
40 years 
BOSTON 


Saves Time, Food, Energy 


Used every day im prepar- 
ing riced and creamed vegeta- 
bles, soups, purees, catsups, 
fruit butters, jellies, ®ever- 

ages, etc. Cook foods in natural state, with 

fuller, richer color and flavor. Save the health- 

giving vitamines, mineral salts, fruit acids and 

men, wees in skins and cores by usual 
et hods. 


‘*The DILVER Does It’’ 


Rices potatoes for a meal in 3 minutes. Removes 
skins; seeds-and cores from-a peck of appleg-in 3 
minutes, with less than a teacupful of waste. Sep- 
arates skins and seeds from a bushel of tomatoes in 
ten minutes, from a bushel of gra in twelve min- 
utes, without staining hands. ill do 
dozens of other things in a quicker, 

—s eee and better way. Pre- 
ood pertectiy for invalids and 

wtadg Id only by mail and 
through special representatives. 


Write today for free booklet 
and special offer. 


Dilver Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Household Specialities 


Dept. 24 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Alumin- 
ized Metal Egg Crates 
is the most satisfactory 
way. Also butter in 
same crate. See your 
dealer or write us for 
circulars. 


* METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) 
240 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, Va. 
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The Boss Oven 


will make you a better cook 


HE Boss Oven bakes perfect- 

ly because you can simply 
look thru the glass door and see 
whether your cakes, breads, pud- 
dings, or pies are rising or brown- 
ing properly. 
It roasts meats or fowls juicy and ten- 
der because it keeps an even tempera- 
ture. Itis lined throughout with asbestos 
to make it retain the heat. You will have 
no dried-out roasts or tough chickens 
to blame on the Boss. 


You can depend on the Boss Oven on 
your oil, gas or gasoline stove day in and 
day out. It never fails. 
The glass of the door is 
guaranteed not to steam 
over or break from the 
heat. If your dealer can- 
notshowyou theoriginal, 
genuine, glass door oven, 
stamped with the name 
Boss, write us. 


THE HUENEFELDCO. 
1002 Spring Grove Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
3-SC 


THE ORIGINAL GLASS DOOR 


BOSS’OVEN 


oe 



























- . Six New 
No. MOR JELLY b 
ae haf MOULDS 


: 
All Different 
A jelly fish upon 
a dish or other 
shapes when 
pleasing fare you 
need. Desserts in 
varied forms de- 
light the eye and 
please the pa'ate. 
Set of six charm- 
ing little alumi- 
num moulds $1.75 
Postpaid. Either 
or both of our new 
illustrated books— 
‘Shower Gifts” 
and “Baby Be- 
lon.ings"’ sent on 
reques:. Look for 
Pok'son things in 
st s and gift 


i bee nahi | shor. 
POHLSON Gift Shop, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Moore Push-Pins 


%* Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 


Ask your dealer to show them 


ide OF pie 


Sold 

Everywhere 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


EARN MONEY AT HOME | 


#8y coloring and selling our line of black and white Greet- | 
ing Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fascinating 
work—Big profits. New Birthday and Everyday Tally 
and Place Cards are in_ stock. Our illus. catalog | 
Pleasant Pages” gives allinformation. It’s free. | 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 602 F St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. | 
























passed the Italian boy and girl—whose ready 
| smile in moving aside to make way for them 
| acknowledged a sly kinship to the very grand 
| young Americans strolling, too, in the fine 
! evening. Coming to a second tier, Rufus and 
Clo did not descend it, but walked along an 
unevenly paved street where the people out 
to enjoy the perfect weather were neither 
viveurs nor globe-trotters. Down here, every 
one was apparently out of doors, at work or 
at play; cooking macaroni, plying some trade, 
dancing, gossiping in open doorways, mend- 
ing fish-nets, making love—under the full 
moon. 


| vein. 

The street they traversed was paved with 
pebbles from the beach of the Mediterranean. 
“Could I not wear wooden shoes?” she peti- 
tioned, well-turned heels fleet. 

“No,” he said. “We’d want to, put it 
through well. We wouldn’t want any fancy 
rig-ups.” Weighing her elbow in his hand, 
“Would you wear a fisher-girl’s clothes?” 

Her delicate grimace was at variance with 
a certain eagerness in her tread. 

“The face you’re making shows you wouldn’t 
sell fish with me, any more than you’d marry 
me,” he lamented. 

“But I would.” 





Her elbow was light on his 


palm. 
“You will?’’—ardently. 
“Who could resist so unpatterned an 


adventure as going barefoot under this moon?” 

He carried on the flavorous_ badinage. 
“Why not cast our nets in the moonlight— 
now?” 

Her step slowed. “Are you serious?” 

Her incredulity buoyed him—or was it her 

growing beauty in a festive mood? ‘Why 
shouldn’t we, Clo?” he teased her. “‘Are we 
so circumscribed?” His steadied hand guided 
her along. “We could go down to the fishing 
portion, now. Under the chaperonage of a 
fisher-wife, you could take off your shoes and 
stockings; she’d gladly exchange her dress for 
yours. I might change clothes with her hus- 
band. You could pull those gold pins from 
your hair and coil it. Out on the bay, in a 
flat-bottomed boat, we could throw the nets 
together. We could sell our haul on the Via 
Caracciolo, To stray friends. Even to your 
grandmamma. ‘This evening.” 

“Alla vostra salute!” cried Clotilda, con- 
gratulatory. ‘You are more imaginative than 
I thought you.” But the cadence of her voice 
suggested that they might aptly turn back 
to the upper tiers. 


OUNG Gannaway, with a gay-heartedness 

which mightily became him, was discour- 
teous enough to ignore her inference that it 
was time to go back to the higher promen- 
ade. He turned to the donkey-cart of a pass- 
ing fruit-vender. 

“Shall we pledge the lark in a coupie of 
oranges, Clo?—<An elimination of formalities, 
you know.” 

He purchased the fruit, handing one of the 
golden balls to her. 

otilda took the orange. ‘You do not wish 
me to carry this home to grandmamma?” 
merrily. 

“No. We'll eat them 
holding his orange in his hand. 
at her with laughter in his eyes. 

She shrugged, about to retrace her steps. 
But a deft touch of Gannaway’s hand veered 
her toward a lower tier of stairs than their first 
flight, canyons leading in the direction of a 
fishing colony. Clo’s feet moved 


now.” He _ was 
He was looking 


of the new descent. Above, song and laughter 
were abroad in the colorful city. The stair 
canyons had many turnings. Some of the steps 


were in shadow; some were bright with moon- | 


light. 
“Just where are we going?” she inquired. 


“You’d have to go barefoot for the fishing | 
| jaunt,” said young Gannaway in adventurous 








without | 
volition, the buckles shining against each step | 





“Where we may eliminate punctilious dic- 
tion,” blithely. ‘And eat our oranges.” 
The incline was steep enough to be intoxi- 
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Air-Tight Caps 
Opened 
Quick as a Wink 

















_* Cupples 
Presto 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JAR RINGS 


SEE THOSE EARS! Otherwise, Presto 
rings are simply fine, thick jar rings of the best 
quality—but those ears enable you to open sealed 
jars quickly no matter how tightly they are stuck, 
and without damaging the jars, or caps, or the 
rings themselves. You just pull on the two ears 
—the rubber stretches, lets the air in—and the 
caps come oif —Presto—the biggest improvement 
ever made—for cold pack, water bath, steam 
pressure, or hot pack canning at no extra cost. 
Your caps can’t stay stuck with Presto rings. 


Retail at 10c Dozen 
If your store doesn’t carry them yet 
Send us 30c for 3 Dozen 


Upon receipt of stamps or money order and your 
dealer's name we will mail you 3 doz. rings 
postpaid. Tell us whether ycu 
want red or white. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
ST.LOUIS, U.S. A. 
















































Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Roth & Study, Architects, St. Louis 


“50% Cheaper than Paint’’ 
and 100% Handsomer 


For Shingles Siding and boards 








| 
| 
You can save half your paint bill and 
half your painting bill, by staining your 
house with Cabot’s Stains. The colors 
are rich and velvety, they bring out the 
beauty of the grain of the wood, and 
they last as long as paint. They are 
made of genuine Creosote which pene- 
trates and preserves the wood. You get 
beauty, low cost and permanence by in- 
sisting upon 
H 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


Send 


samples and name of nearest agent, 


You can get Cabot's Statns allover the country. 
for stained wood 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
' 
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Archt. Francis A. Nelson, 
New York City, used 18-in. 
“CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shin- 
gles on roof wth 24-in. Ir- 
regular Butts un Dixie White 
side walls for A. 8S. Mar- 
eeeiien, Upper Montclair, 


& recommending “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls 
and roofs, the architect renders his client a service that will be 
even more appreciated a few years hence than today. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles combine adaptability to varied detail and true 
artistry either in plain or varigated color effects with distintive qualities of per- 
manence and economy. 


The open market does not afford such quality in shingles or stains. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Archi- 
tecte as well as color samples. Ask about 24-inch Dizie White Side Walls for 
the true Colonial White effect 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


1064 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


== “CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shi 


Automatic 
Heat Control [Rie The Charm of 


LEAVE home-heating 4 | Colonial Furniture 


drudgery out of your 


new home. Eliminate : : . : 
the bother of operating HE interior furnished in Leavens 


dampers and drafts by oe Colonial Furniture is pleasing to 
hand; Insure uniform the most discriminating. Or, for a 
heating temperature ; piece here and there, in nook or corner, 
during the day—at : you will search far before you will 
sieht 2 f find anything more satisfactory than 
e e ure, e ur / H 
architect. or contractor 4 seme ig examples of the furniture 
to equip your heating i of early America, 

plant with the “Minne- \ db}; 

apolis” Heat Regulator. J ; Leavens Furniture 
Next winter you will . 

— pene © pond Tael ° Personal preference may be exer- 
ome; you w save tue ° ° . y . 
tnd labor. ‘hevafineapeis” can be ueeg | f Cised in the it oid accel 
a eee nae ene SN GUY Hand decorated work of unusual 


of fuel. ‘ ° 
"The Conven beauty executed—either on colonial or 
F 


Write for’ Booklet, * . 
fence of Comfort**. Sent Free. modern furniture. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., eae . fs 
e164 9OURTE AVE. 80. piceeugetic Mika = 3 Write for Set No. 3 of illus 
trations and Leavens stains. 


Pinan 
The ffINN. EAPOLIS WILLIAM LEAVENS €/CO. uve. 


HEAT REGULATOR WEN 


“ jh 32 CANAL STREET, 
The Heart ofthe Heating Plant BOSTON.MASS. 
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A Handful of Moonlight 


cating. “And sing con amore?” she hazarded, 
“And fish con diliganza?” 

His halt on a shadowed step made the 
oranges flare to burnished yellow. “Let’s 
sit here for the feast, Clo.” 

“On this step?” Looking at the begrimed 
stone. 

He took off his coat and spread it on the 
step. “And we won’t peel them,” he said, 
taking out his —— “Do you know how 
to puncture and suck an orange proper! 
Clotilda?” “ieee 

Her laugh was like silver falling on marble, 
as she sat on the covered step. “Do you?” 
She cupped her chin in her palms to watch him 
open his penknife. 

He had likable hands, lean and alive; they 
held the orange stem-side up and revolved it 
to shear off thin layers of skin, leaving the 
fruit intact. “This,” he said, “is the way 
simpletons prepare an orange for sucking. It 
keeps the orange from breaking when it is 
squeezed. It tastes, tall child of circumspec- 
tion, much better than when you eat them 
sugared in crystal.” His knife blade boring 
to the center and coring it, he held up the 
succulent white ball. 

“Your orange is ready,” he said. “Will 
you have it?” 


LOTILDA accepted the proffered delicacy, 
She put it to her lips. A tendril of hair 
brushed her eyes, and she did not push it back 
into the waves above her forehead. “It 
tastes good,” she commented after a moment, 
mirthful lips fruity. 

“Doesn’t it?” 

They sat side by side, partaking of the treat 
after the fashion of simpletons. Bright bits 
of orange peel lay around them, and when Clo 
had finished eating, she stacked the peel as 
the Italian girl had stacked her coins. Rufus 
helped her. Their eyes met. They laughed— 
and their color flared. 

He furthered the sport. He caught her 
fingers, bent back each one in gay counting. 
“Be my cara sposa!”’ he cried simply. 

For the fraction of a second her shoulder 
rested, warm and soft, against his, while her 
free hand scattered the orange peel, careless of 
the dust from the step. 

Then she rose, a blackened palm extended. 
“See!” she exclaimed. “We must go back, 
Rufe.” 

On his feet, young Gannaway wiped her 
hand clean with his handkerchief. ‘But our 
fishing adventure? Aren’t we to have it?” 

“‘We’ve had enough, it seems.” She put up 
the loosened tendril of her hair. 

“The best part of any frolic comes after the 
banquet.” His progress took him down 
another step, not up, and he looked at her 
with the moonlight strong on his face. “Aren’t 
you coming to catch and sell fish with me, 
Clotilda? Why do you hesitate? Are you— 
coming, Clo?” 

Looking down at him, her face in the shadow, 
Clo touched her gown with polished finger-tips. 
Her modulated voice was low: 


“ ‘Gorgeously arrayed, 
Boned and stayed! 
Any softness in me guarded from 
embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace!’ ” 


She shook her fair head, on the step above 
him. ‘You would think less of me,” steadily. 
His upturned face was graver. “I’d think 
you fine.” 
“And if I did not come?” curiously. 
“T’d think you a piker, Miss Farr.” 
Her chin dipped rather suddenly to the 
hollow of her throat, and she was quite still. 
| So was Gannaway, looking up at a figure of 
| shadowy chagrin and beauteous pattern, the 
Clotilda fashioned for his eternal delight. 
After her vaunting, she was loath to break the 
conventions! It might be that her bragga- 
docio was fragile as the orange skin, easily 
| punctured. Her mutiny—despite a mutinous 

















was quelled by a delicate, blackened palm! 

Rufus might have stayed where he was the 
rest of the evening, content. Any tumult of 
the city above them was deadened by the 
devious turnings of the inclines leading down- 
ward toward the bay. The water lay just 
ahead. It was a limitless sheet of iridescent 
blue beneath the splendid sky. The moments 
were flawless enough to woo any love to an 
awakening. 

Clo stirred. ‘No one must think me a 
‘yiker, ’’ she said, voice unconsciously sweet. 

And she stepped down beside him, slim, 
young, almost as tall as he, in the single shaft 
which the moon threw over the last steps of 
the tier. ‘“‘‘O sole mio sta nfront a tel’” she 
laughed in a breath of song, descending the 
rest of the winding, old steps with him. 


At the bottom, she said, “I’m game to go | 


a-fishing.” 
And he: ‘With me? Under the moon?” 
“Easier than under the sun.” 
“Good!” 


By the bay they walked with exhilarated 
tread. Their footsteps made neither mark nor 
sound on the moon-flooded stretch. She 
stooped to pick up a luminous stone and toss 
it on her palm. And he flung it away by 
tossing her hand with his. 

She paused to look for the lost fragment. 
“It was shaped like a small coin.” 

She was philosophic, going on. He con- 
shoulders touched, and his shoved hers—she 
was light—his out-flying hand balanced her 
steps again. The way unwound before them, 
a silvery track. Their gait quickened. With 
the meeting of their glances, 

‘Will you race with me, fisher-girl?” 

“Tt would be fun, fisher-boy.” 

“T’ll outdistance you.” 

Her shoe-buckles were catching and losing 
the rays of the moon. “T’ll be with you at the 
goal!” 

Their accelerated pace easily merged into a 


the long, swinging movement of youth running 
with youth in the moonlight. 
tance, flat-bottomed boats were anchored, 
and fishing hovels cast shadows on the white 
beach. 
of the steep city 
showed here and there. 
the odors of the bay a suggestion of hills where 
the vines hung in festoons and the grapes in 
clusters, and the olive, the lemon, and the 
orange each contributed their fragrance to a 
night submerged in the luster of the moon. 

Before they outran solitude, he caught her 
off her feet—up, in his arms. 
he said, by chance. ‘What shall I do with 
you, captured like this?” 

“Throw me out to the bay,” breathlessly. 

He stepped to the edge of the water. “Like 
astone? Shall I, girl?” 


trembled. White sails 


THE surf washed near their feet. The moon 
shone on them. And the idyllic moment was 
swept by a wave of natural earthly rapture— 
it caught them both, the world-old, treacherous 
tide that feeds the gulf-stream of humanity! 

Gannaway stepped back, and set her on the 
ground. Yet his look recaptured her, in a 
gale of tenderness he could not stay. 

In the moment he was flushed, handsome, 
wheedling as any young fish-monger. “You 
were glad to see me this evening, weren’t you? 
You do like me—don’t you? Say you do! 
Tell me! You know you do- Tell me so!” 
He broke into love’s own laughter, arms 
pleading for her. 

She fled a step away. Delicately disheveled 
by their run and its ultimate demonstration, 
molten hair tumbled over dancing eyes, 
chiseled lips provocative, patrician nostrils 
plebeian, color coming and going, hands at 
her sides, she stood looking at her oft-rebuffed 
sultcr—himself, an unmannerly lad with hot 
cneeks, tousled hair and eyes alight with life. 

_ Even yet she was poised between capitula- 
tion and flight! “Shall we go on the fishing 


adventure, Rufe?” breathlessly. 








The Rangefor Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


tinued to toss her hand as they walked. Their | 


A masterpiece combining the mechanical and the artistic 


REALIZING the popular demand for 
electrical cooking we have combined 


| in compact form a complete electric and 


At some dis- | 


In the mirror of the water shadows | 


The air blended with | 


“Like a leaf!’ | 








} 


coal range, practically the only one of its 
kind in the United States. 


‘THE Magee ElectriCoal, 46” in length 
and 68” in height to the center of the 


run together—not a race for supremacy, just | electric oven, is dual in its make-up, one- 


half being devoted to electricity and the 
other to coal, which offers the convenience 
of using both fuels at one time, or inde- 
pendently, as the case may require. 


‘Trz electrical equipment (‘‘Edison”’) in- 
cludes an electric oven, a broiler and 
three cover units, with an attachment for 
connecting washing or ironing machine, 
flat-iron, or other similar devices. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. 


HE electric oven, insulated on all sides, 
is a perfect Fireless Cooker, baking 
being accomplished after the electricity is 
turned off, resulting in maximum economy. 


‘THE coal range is complete in every 
detail, from the very reliable baking 


oven to the efficient brass coil for heating 
water. 


‘THE Magee ElectriCoal is made in 
beautiful gray Por-cel-a (fused enamel 
—washable) or in ebony black, both nickel- 
trimmed, with polished top surface and 
white enamel splasher. 


"THESE ranges are carefully packed and 
crated with instructions so complete, 
that they can be shipped and installed 
anywhere. 


Send for illustrated literature 


* MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Dept H. 





Boston, Massachusetts 
























WHOEVER HEArRD 7 
or BAKING _IN A POT ° 


SA 





WRITE FOR THE STORY OF 


THE MASTER BAKE POT 


BAKES OVER THE OPEN FLAME 
SAVES 75 PER CENT IN CAS 


Capmus ProouctsCo. Bayonne. N. J. 








A Switch Right On the Iron 


te The Beaver Switch Plug combines plug and switch 
, Tight on the iron. Red and black push buttons to 
icate current. Have a Beaver Switch Plug put on your 
today—at your clectrical dealer's. Our Switches are 
ranteed and approved by Nat. B’dof Fire Underwriters. 
B EA VER substitutes. 


Machine & Tool Co., Inc. 
60 Charch Street, New York City 





Ifteartico 


DISH PAN | 


|} FITS THE SINK 
| fe CANT SCRATCH 





Makes dish-washing easfer, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan. Dirty 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 
leavings. Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 
able copper-steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years. 
Thousands in use. 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer’s name when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50. 
25e additional west of Missouri River. 


% AMMIDON & CO. 
| The 45-year-old House 





31S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Food kept fresh every day in the year is the service a 
BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATOR will give you. 


The only refrigerator adopted by the Pullman Company 
and dining car departments of all American railroads. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


New York Exhibit Chicago Exhibit 
Strauss Bldg., 5 E. 46th Street 68 E. Washington Street 
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— your old kitchen 
table—just fit a sanitary 
spotless TEPCO Enamel Top 
overit. You can layiton yourself. 


Cleans as Easily as a China 

Plate. Simply wiping with a 

damp cloth makes the TEPCO spick and 

span. Built of steel, heavily enameled— 
will outlast your table. 


Just write us your table top size, enclose 
$7.50 and we will ship direct to you. (Add 
$1.00 for shipment west of Mississippi or 
south of Ohio River, or $3.75 if west of 
Rocky Mts.) NOTE: If larger top than 
29x 44 is required, send no money, but write 
for special price. 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 

- Eddy Road & Taft Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
* } If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with 
“ Tepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers. 
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A White Enamel Kitchen Table 
For the Cost of the Top Alone 








A Handful of Moonlight 


“Do yeu think I’d let you, my darling?” 

“But you would sell fish with me on the 
Via Caracciolo?” 

“And you would walk barefoot with me 
sweetheart!” : 

“You would woo me so?” 

“And you would let me. sweet!” 

Her eyes sought the shadowy outlines of huts 
ahead and rudely patched boats. “You did 
not intend to carry out the prank—it was only 
foolery.” 

“Not all of it, love,” rich-voiced. 

“How can we know,” still lacking breath 
“what part was sincere?” : 

“Why need we care, if any part brought us to 
this?” 

“This—?” 

“You and I, together, down by the bay.” 

“Wooed to madness by a fishing song, it 
seems!” 

“In an evening God patterned for us.” 

“To break a pattern, perhaps—”’ 

Clo went to his arms, as a leaf wooed by the 
wind. 

He cupped the suffused face in his hands, 
“T have you fast, Clotilda! Your face, like 
this!—held so!—You’ll marry me, Clo?” 

“T fear I shall,” inaudibly. 

“You care for me!” 

She tilted her face to his in answer. 

Their betrothal kiss caught all the beauty 
of the hour and place: in the blue waters 
glimmering reflections of the city, indistinct 
habitations, a shadowless sky, two shadows 
blended—moonlight, and love. 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


(Continued from page 43) 


“monastery” chairs, two examples of which may 
be seen at the top of page 42. Their simple 
rectangular backs, with their arcades of spin- 
dles, will at once suggest a bond of relation- 
ship with the Yorkshire or Derbyshire chairs 
of mid-seventeenth-century England. The 
frames were embellished with chip carving, 
a favorite Spanish device. 

Of equal interest were chairs of the style 
shown at the bottom of page 43, which also 
had English affinities in a different type of 
Yorkshire chair, illustrated in Lesson X, in 
Goop HOovuSEKEEPING for February. The 
influence of the Baroque period is evident in 
the curves of the ornamental crosspieces in the 
backs and between the front legs. These are 
known as Catalan chairs and seem to have 
been produced only in a very limited area 
north of Barcelona. 

Of tables, many varieties were made in both 
Spain and Italy. Those with which we are 
most familiar are the long, narrow, Italian 
refectory tables, usually of walnut, which lent 
itself admirably to the carving which was the 
preferred medium of decoration. These tables 
in general were far more elaborate in treatment 
than their English proto.ypes. Many were of 
great size, with heavy underframing and a 
broad stretcher connecting the end supports, 
the whole a mass of carving of the most ornate 
description. Other tables had arcades of 
turned spindles filling the space between the 
two trestle-like supports. The latter were 
often made in one piece, roughly lyre-shaped, 
but occasionally they took the form of paired 
legs, joined at the top and terminating in 
animal paws, as in the example shown at the 
| bottom of page 42. Still another type had 
| straight, turned legs, connected by heavy 
| stretchers which in some cases rested on the 
floor, and in others were placed a few inches 
| above it. 
| Small tables were of many shapes, usually 
| massive in contour, and heavily carved, with 
| a single pedestal support; but there were also 
| simple forms with turned legs and _ plain 
stretchers. 

Spanish tables displayed many of the same 
characteristics as those of Italy, but with 
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certain interesting variations. Long tables 
with turned legs and heavy stretchers were 
numerous, but instead of being perfectly plain, 


the stretchers frequently were cut into orna- | 


mental outlines on the under side. Trestle 


tables with lyre-shaped supports and no under- | : 


framing were likewise made, but the supports, 


instead of being vertical, were splayed outward | 


and strengthened with S-shaped iron braces. 
The most typical piece of Spanish furniture 
on record was the vargueno, a species of small 


cabinet of Moorish origin which antedates the | | 


16th century. This had a drop front which 
could be used as a writing desk, and the interior 
was filled with tiny drawers of various shapes 
and sizes, with the entire surface carved, 
painted, gilded, and in many cases elaborately 
decorated with inlay of ivory or other sub- 
stances. The small size of the vargueno made 
it necessary to place it on a stand, and the 
earliest form used for this purpose was the 
trestle table with iron braces previously 
described. Subsequently, however, this was 
discarded in favor of a table with three legs 
at either end and a row of spindles along 
the center. A characteristic feature was the 
placing of a heavy, twisted leg between the 
two slender, turned legs at either end. An 
American-made reproduction of a vargueno 
and its traditional stand may be seen at the 
top center of page 43. 

The fact that in America a strong wave of 
interest in the decorative arts of the Renais- 
sance is apparent, and that manufacturers 
of the better class are reproducing many valu- 
able originals from museums and private col- 
lections and thus making them available for 
the furnishing of American homes, is in itself 
a stimulating and hopeful sign. But there 
are also dangers to be considered, chief among 
which is the opportunity afforded to the 
charlatans found in the field of furniture pro- 
duction as in all other walks of life, to create a 
demand for spurious designs, false in detail 
and insincere in construction, which are 
undeservingly labeled “Spanish” or “Italian,” 
and innocently purchased by the unknowing 
who have heard it rumored that Spanish and 
Italian furnishings are ‘‘all the rage.” 


Palatial Furnishings Belong in Palaces 


Another profound danger is to be found in 
the lack of discriminating choice on the part of 
the purchaser, yet this is easily prevented if 
one will but stop to realize that furnishings 
of a palatial character were meant for palaces, 
and not for the informally treated living-room 
of a small, modern house. In such a home, 
the presence of a seven-foot, elaborately carved 
table. and huge armchairs which seem to have 
been designed for a throne room, would be a 
manifest absurdity. Yet, on the other hand, 
many a room now crowded with a mingling of 
conflicting styles inherited from the black 
walnut and golden oak epochs would be sur- 
prisingly transformed by the substitution of 
simple, straight-lined pieces which possess the 
dignity inherent in beautiful proportions and 
perfect adaptation to purpose. Pieces of 
appropriate scale and comparatively light 
construction should be chosen for the small 
room and set against a plain background which 
will reveal to the full their vigorous sweep of 
line and the rich luster of their mellow-toned 
surfaces which need no decoration to enhance 
their charm. In such a room, simplicity need 
not be synonymous with tameness, for love of 
color has ever characterized the Italian and 
Spanish temperaments, and in the péasant’s 
cottage as in the noble’s palace rich and often 
brilliant hues played a prominent part. 

Even though the background—floor, walls, 
and ceiling—be kept strictly neutral, ample 
opportunity for color relief may be found in 
hangings, upholstery, and the sparing intro- 
duction of pictures, lamps, pottery, and glass. 
A room, however simple, can not fail to achieve 
distinction if it is conceived and furnished in 
the spirit of that olden time when entire 
nations seemed to be “éndowed with an in- 
stinct for the beautiful, and with the capacity 
lor producing it in every form.” 
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IMPLY use Wagner Cast Aluminum 

Preserving Kettles. No scorching 

or burning; just the rich fruit flavor 

cooked in smoothly, gradually, perfect- 

ly! The thick walls and bottoms distrib- 

ute the heat evenly. And they are 
not affected by acid. 

No rivets to catch dirt, or to pull 
out. Noseamsor joints. Every Wagner 
Kettle is cast solid by pouring into a 
mold; not stamped. 

Furthermore, Wagner Kettles are 
just as superior for general cooking. 
And they’! last a lifetime. 

Special Offer. Fruit ladle illustrated 
(75c value) is free with all kettles of 6 
to 24 quarts. 


Write for free booklet 22. Mrs. Vaughn’s 
book “The Art of Preserving” sent for 10c in 
stamps. 
Wagner Ware is carried 
by the best dealers. 
The 

Wagner Mfg. Co. 

* idney, Ohio 

24 Fair Street 
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100 Envelopes) Envelopes 


Name and address printed in neat type with 


dark blue ink; 
money order to 


MARCELLA’S STATIONERY SHOPPE 
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Crumb Sweeper 


A Time-Saver for 
Housewives 
Gathers up crumbs in a jiffy— 

neatly, easily, completely. 

Its utility, compactness, beauty 
and solidity have made it a per- 
manent part of the table equip- 
ment in thousands of well-ap- 
pointed homes, 

Substantially made and finished 
in nickel, copper, silver and 
ivory enamel, $2.75 up. (Pacific 
Coast prices 25¢ higher. 

Nickel piste. without design, $3.15; 
model illustrated, silver plate, $6.50, 
Write for free booklet. 
WILMORT MFG. CO. 
430 So. Green St., Chicago 


If your dealer cannot 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 







0,000 Opportunities in Hotels 










/atex. Nation-wide demand for men and women— 
2¥ Hotels, Clubs,Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past 
/ experience unnecessary. We train you by mail 
and help you get a position. Big pay—fine 
living — quick advancement — our methods 
endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. 
Write for Free Book “Your Big Opportunity.” 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 

Room 2412, Washington, D.C. 
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food you like, on motor 
tours, fishing trips, picnics—any outing. The Hawk- 
eye Basket Refrigerator is built like a first-class 
refrigerator with ice compartment. A small piece 
of ice keeps milk, butter, meat, all food and 
beverages, cool, fresh and appetizing. Made ina 
variety of sizes and styles. A new style Hawkeye 
Basket Refrigerator—called Everybody’s— 
G ve f. 

For Only $6.50 (inte eater iene 
Jor catalogue P, and booklet of lunch recipes. 

BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
560 Hawkeye Building Burlington, Iowa 
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*Chicago 
*Lincoln, Neb. 
*Jacksonville, Fla. 
Paul, Minn. 


Duluth, Minn. 
*Cincinnati, Ohio 
“New Orleans 
MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
“Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
MOTT CO. of PENNA. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 


A ‘Lusurious Bath 


in Limited Space 


Trenton, N. J. 


The Mott “Eclipso” Enameled Iron Bath 
combines unusual beauty and finish with 
moderate cost, and can be obtained to fit 
corner or recess as shown in the illustration. 
Comfort and safety are assured in the Mott 
combination of Paxton fittings and Leonard 
Jr. Thermostatic Mixing Valve. 
bath a shower.” 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


“Every 


If you are planning a bathroom, send for the new 
Mott Bathroom Book, which contains a wealth 


of valuable suggestions. 


Address Department B 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, TRENTon, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 


Fargo, N. D. *Des Moines 
Sioux Falls, S. D. *Detroit 
*Minneapolis, Minn. *Toledo 


*Indianapolis 
*Dayton, Ohio 
*St. Louis 


*Kansas City, Mo. 
*Havana, Cuba 
*Salt Lake City 
Newark, N. J 
Pittsburg 
*Washington, D. C. 


MOTT SOUTHERN CO 


S$tabhitished 1:02 8. 


*Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. 


MOTT CO. of CALIFORNIA _ 
*San Francisco, Los Angeles 


*Showrooms equipped with model bathroom. 
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SEE 
THIS PICTURE 


—note the erect, graceful 
body of this happy child. 
Isn't this wonderful Cord 
Slide 


Wilson Garter 


fest what you want for your child? 
ink how comfortable and healthy. 
No pressure, no strain, perfect free- 
dom of movement. Easily adjusted, 
tidy, always stay fastened—and the 
price is eo little. Why delay, act 
today. 

Shoulder style for boys and girls, 1 
to 16 years, white or black web, 50c. 
Give age. Women's sizes same 
style, for home, athletics or mater- 
nity wear, 85c. Bust siz: 


At Dealers, or we mail postpaid at 
rice given. Money back if not the 
est you ever had, 


A. M. WILSON CO. 


2nd Street, Cherokee, lowa 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A Knitted Diaper—No Pins 


Form-fitting, knitted, double thickness. 
Diapant is softer, more absorbent comfort- 


able and sanitary than the old fash- 
ioned ~_—. Easy to put on and 
adjust. map fasteners eliminate 
all pins. Endorsed by physicians 
and nurses. Sold by all good depart- 
ment stores and baby shops. 
Trial garment sent for 35c. 
Two sizes, infant’s and child’s. 
Write for free booklet 
UTICA INFANT WEAR CORP. 
116 Liberty St., Utica, N.Y. 
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Hard Water in the Home 


(Continued from page 77) 


chemicals that should be added as a water 
softener varies with the mineral composition 
and the quantity of the water being treated. 
The user frequently adds double the dose ordi- 
narily required, on the theory that twice as 
much will give better results. This should be 
guarded against, as a great excess of chemicals 
may do more harm than good, by injuring 
the fibers of the clothes. 

In the above methods of overcoming hard 
water troubles only partial relief is obtained. 
None of them provides for the laundry, kitchen, 
bath, and water heating equipment all at the 
same time. In many cities and towns there 
are municipal water treating plants using 
caustic lime and soda to soften the entire 
water supply. This process can not be em- 
ployed in the home as it requires too much skill 
and training. A more recent development in 
the art of treating water has produced a 
material which completely softens hard water 
that comes into contact with it. This ma- 
terial is placed in a closed steel tank through 
which the water flows. When the water leaves 
the tank, its hardness is completely removed, 
and soft water is available at all- times. This 
type of softener may be used for softening the 
entire city supply or may be installed in the 
home. In the latter case all the water entering 
the house is run through the softener, so that 
soft water is available for every use. This 
type of softener requires no skill or training to 
operate and is therefore easily taken care of in 
the home. A hard water, after being softened, 
contains nothing injurious to the health, and 
its palatability is not impaired. It is suitable 
for drinking as well as all other purposes. 


DURING the past decade we have seen 

scientific methods adopted by the house- 
wife. Science is again entering the home to 
solve its water problems. Every day we hear 
of complaints resulting from the use of hard 
water, and these can easily be overcome, as 
means are available which need only to be 
applied. Our laundries no longer use hard 
water, for they realize the money that is wasted 
in softening it with soap and the inferior 
product resulting from the curd which it forms. 
Our railroads and large power plants no longer 
feed hard water into their boilers, as they know 
the losses caused by scale deposited on the 
boiler tubes. Our dyeing plants also spend 
large sums of money for softening apparatus to 
improve the quality of waters which before 
treating are soft enough for almost every other 
use. Throughout the entire industrial field 
such difficulties are being eliminated, but in 
the home we still accept hard water with all 
of its troubles. The reason for this is that 
women do not know how easily hard water can 
be made soft. When they do, we are sure 
they will insist on being furnished with not 
only plenty of water, but plenty of soft water. 
We believe that softening of the water is a 
duty of the town authorities. They can install 
a central softening plant at but a fraction of 
the cost for so many individual installations, 
and at the same time furnish soft water to all. 
In isolated cases an individual softener is 
necessary, but where many are supplied from 
a central pumping station, there is no reason 
why the hard water can not be softened before 
it enters the mains. The savings to be had 
and the conveniences to be derived from the 
softening of hard waters would easily justify 
the installation of a water softener. 


"THE Department of Cookery for 

July has some especially good 
things in store for you. When the 
thermometer is soaring, who wants 
a hot dinner? An article next month 
will give recipes for cold vegetable 
dishes—dishes new and tasty 
enough to whet the most jaded of 
summer appetites. Watch for “‘Vege- 
tables in Cool, Tempting Dishes” 








The Vanishing Point 
(Continued from page 83) 


revolver still smoking in his hand, spoke dully: 
“The dream of Monarchy is ended.” 

The quietness was broken by a distant 
clamor. Momentarily it gathered volume 
and drew nearer. Throughout the palace, 
which had seemed so wrapped in sleep, feet 
were running. From the palace yard rose the 
clatter of arms and the impatience of orders 
being shouted. On the door of the chamber 
an importunate tapping had commenced. 

Hindwood looked up in the midst of freeing 
Santa. ‘They'll beat in the panels. Find 
out what they want.” 

The Captain dragged himself to the door, 
which he did not dare to open. A rapid 
exchange of Hungarian followed. As Santa 
tottered to her feet with the last cord severed, 
the Captain tiptoed back. 

“Escape by the passage. The shot was 
heard. They insist on seeing Prince 
Rogovich.” 

“To be butchered in the streets! I guess 
not.” Hindwood shook his head. ‘Escape 
does not lie in that direction. They shall see 
him. In ten minutes. At the window. Tell 
them.” 

The Captain stood aghast. ‘They can’t.” 

“T say they can.” 

The answer was delivered. The tapping 
ceased abruptly. 

“Hang on to your nerves.” Hindwood 
crouched above the body, dragging it into a 
sitting posture. ‘We’ve exactly ten minutes 
to make it look like a man who hopes to be- 
come an emperor. The peace of the world 
may depend on it.” He turned to the Cap- 
tain. “You who were his body-guard, how 
would he have dressed if his ambition had been 
granted?” 


OO pale for speech, the Captain moved to- 

ward a chest. With trembling hands he 
drew forth a purple robe, ermine-lined and 
gold-woven with mythical beasts of heraldry. 
Dipping deeper, he laid beside it a scepter and 
an iron crown of twisted laurels. 

Hindwood smiled grimly. ‘So the scene 
had been rehearsed! How do these things go? 
You must help me put them on him.” 

When the Prince had been arrayed, “Now 
the throne,”’ he ordered. “It'll take the three 
of us to move it.” 

The gilded throne was hauled from its alcove 
so as to face the window. The dead man, in 
the tinsel of his dreams, was seated on it. He 
was bound to prevent him from lolling—bound 
with the cords with which he himself had 
secured Santa. His gold-encrusted robe was 
spread about him. Across his knees, with his 
right hand resting on it, was the scepter. On 
his head was the iron crown of laurels. 

“The lamps! Place them at his feet. 
Switch on all the lights, then vanish.” 

The curtains were flung back. A dazzling 
shaft pierced the outer darkness. There was 
a breathless silence as of worship—a super- 
stitious rustling, a deafening acclamation 
sry echoed and roared about the palace 
yard. 

It continued unabated for a full five minutes. 
It sagged and sank. Again it mounted. Then | 
it paused expectant. It was for all the world | 
like a triumph at the opera, when a singer only | 
bows and an encore is demanded. It recom- | 
menced. This time there was a note of anger. 
_ The dead man grinned down at the applaud- | 
ing mob. He gave no sign to these men pre- 
pared to die for him. Slowly it seemed to 
dawn on them that he did not care—that he | 
had never cared for their wounds and hunger, | 
that for men of his sort they were only beasts, 
that it made no difference whether they were 
conquered or victorious; he would sit there as 
all the kings and emperors before him, secure 
and immobile, sneering at their sacrifices and 
coining their sufferings into profit. 

They found contempt in his vacant stare, 
cruelty in his marble hands that clutched the 





“Turkish on one side—- 
smooth on the other” and 
“Ravelproof.” 


IF your dealer does not 
carry Turknits, send his 
name and 50c for four 
most popular Turknit 
Wash Cloths; or send 
$1.00 for five Turknit 
Wash Cloths and Turk- 
nit Towel. 


Why not enjoy 
your Wash Cloth? 


You will if you choose a 


Sithnit 


Turknit is a delightfully soft knitted fabric 
—Turkish on one side, smooth on the other. 
Its gentle friction stimulates the skin and 
thoroughly cleanses the pores. Turknit, 
therefore, helps to beautify the complexion. 
Dainty shell edges in lavender, blue, pink 
or gold, add to the joy of possession by 
identifying a Turknit for each member of 
the family. 

Turknit fabric is ravelproof and quick-dry- 
ing. The wash cloth retains its shape 
through many launderings. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., Jackson Ave., Cohoes, N. Y. 
Makers of TURKNIT Wash Cloths and Turknit Red Label Towels 
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In book form at last— the stories that have won the 
hearts of Good Housekeeping’s vast audience. 


Illustrations by 
PAUL BRANSOM 


Individually the “*‘ Wild Heart”’ stories drew thousands 
of letters from mothers, teachers and nature lovers. Here’s 
the artistic volume they — and you— have asked for! 


ITH dozens of marginal decorations and large illustrations by 
Bransom, and with Mrs. Porter’s remarkable introduction 
(which alone would be worth printing in booklet form), “The 
Wild Heart” belongs in every library and makes a wonderful 
gift book for anybody who will be near nature this summer. 
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—An American business man who knew 
nothing at all about women. 


—A woman you'll call the wickedest } 
in the world or the greatest saint. 
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tery and romance that 
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Author of “The Kingdom Round the Corner,” “The Garden Without Walls,” etc. { 


HE had tricked Philip 
Hindwood into following 

her from London. 
“My orders were to keep you 
here if once I persuaded you 
inside!” 
Why? Hindwood, who had 
never before taken time for 
intrigues and mystery, was 
soon to find out. 
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A master writer personally 
familiar with the vast area 
over which his new novel 
breathlessly sweeps its readers, 
Coningsby Dawson of all pres- 
sent-day authors is best-fitted 
to tell the remarkable story. 
Get a copy; start it tonight; 
and you’ll surrender to— 
real romance. 


Illustrated (and most of the new novels are unillustrated these 
days) by James Montgomery Flagg —$2.00 at all bookstores 


@sinopolitan Book (orporation 


119 West Fortietn Street. New YorK, 





Holds 16 cookies from 
3-% inch cutter. Used 
in pairs, time and fuel 
are saved by having new 
batch ready for oven 
when baked cookies are 
removed. Bakers have no 
high sides or corners. 
Cookies are easily re- 
moved and bakers read- 
ily cleaned. Saves dish- 
washing. Simply wiping 
clean keeps the special 
surfaced sheet steel in good condition for baking. 
Equally useful for biscuits, rolls, toast, etc. Size 
13% inches by 15 inches. Send 75c for set of two 
in attractive carton. 85c West of Rocky Mts. 


* Agents and dealers wanted 
HOME PRODUCTS CO,, 1431 E. 49th St., Cleveland, 0. 
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The Vanishing Point 


| scepter. Gesticulating and cursing, they 
| hurled reproaches at him. They trampled the 
| officers who tried to quell them. Shots were 
| exchanged. Pandemonium was commencing. 


Hindwood consulted his watch. It lacked 


| but a few minutes till two o’clock. If he could 
| hold the garrison in confusion, Varensky would 


have time to seize his chance. 

He turned to the Captain behind the curtain 
where they watched. ‘What is it that they 
want?” ‘ 

“It was acknowledgment at first; then a 
speech; now it’s bread. Can’t you hear them, 
‘Bread! Bread! Or we do not march.’ ” 

At that moment the hammering on the outer 
door restarted. Hindwood seized the Captain’s 
arm. 

“You must speak to them; they wouldn’t 
understand me. You’re in uniform. There’s 
Santa. If you don’t, all is lost.” 

“What shall I tell them?” 

“Anything. Speak to them as the mouth- 
piece of Prince Rogovich. Say there’s food in 
the freight-yards—two train-loads of it—and 
more arriving; that soon the warehouses of 
Budapest will be bulging.” 

The Captain stepped forward, an_ heroic 
figure. Just as he appeared in the oblong of 
the window—whether it was the sight of his 
uniform that provoked the storm was not 
certain—a volley of bullets shattered the glass. 
He clapped his hand to his forehead. There was 
a second volley. The room was plunged in 
darkness. Hindwood darted forward. The 
pounding on the outer door grew frantic. In 
the palace yard there was the silence of horror. 

Released by the knife of flying lead, the body 


| of the Prince had doubled forward as though to 


peer down at the stricken man who had 
betrayed him. 

As Hindwood leaped back in search of Santa, 
the door went down with a crash. In a second 
the darkness was filled to overflowing— 
halberdiers, palace servants, wild-eved officials. 
In the confusion he caught her hand and escaped 
unnoticed through the pressing throng. As 
they hurried through salons hung with price- 
less treasures, looting had started. The first 
of the mob were ruthlessly at work. 

At the foot of the marble staircase he glanced 
at his watch. “It’s exactly two o’clock,” 
he murmured. 


5 


HEY passed beneath the gateway where 
sentries should have challenged. Their 
posts were deserted. As they struck the road, 
descending beneath the ramparts, Santa 
questioned, 

“Why did you say, ‘It’s exactly two o’clock’ ?” 

“Because of a note I sent Varensky.” He 
changed the subject. ‘How were you cap- 
tured?” 

She hesitated. ‘It was after we’d quarreled. 
I was afraid I’d lost you. A messenger arrived, 
saying you were with the Governor and wanted 
me. It was a lie; the person who wanted me 
was the Prince Rogovich.” 

“Then Lajos betrayed you?” 

“No. He knew nothing of what happened 
on the Ryndam. He was infatuated with me 
and must have talked.” She clutched his arm. 
“You’re putting me off. You said so strangely, 
‘It’s exactly two o’clock.’ What was in your - 
note to Varensky?” 

For answer he halted and pointed. Far 
below in the gulf of blackness, where a moment 
ago there had seemed to be nothing, life had 
begun to quicken. In the flash of multi- 
tudinous street-lamps a city was being born. 
It kindled in vivid strokes, like veins of fire 
etched on the pavement of the night. As 
though an artist were completing his design, 
ten thousand windows opened their pin-point 
eyes, filling in blank spaces with rapid specks 
of gold. Seen from such a height, the effect 
was in miniature. “The very sounds which 
rose up were little. At first they were no 


| more than a sustained humming, as when a 












hive is about to swarm. They swelled to a 
melodious muttering. Then, with a rush of 
ecstasy, the storm of joy broke; the air pul- | 
sated with the maddening clash of chimes. _ 

She was clinging to him. “What is it? 
Is it the thing for which we’ve hoped?” 

He glanced back across his shoulder at the 
huge pile towering on the rock above him. | 
Those madmen up there, destroying and pil- 
laging, had they had time to hear it? The 
palace was glowing like a furnace. As he 
watched, a column of flame shot tall toward 
the sky. i 

Seizing her hand, he broke into a run, mak- 
ing all the haste he could down the steep 
decline. Behind them the flames crept like 
serpents, licking the clouds and mounting 
higher. Night had become vivid as day. 
There was no concealment. The crest of the 
ramparts was a gigantic torch. And still 
the bells across the river pealed out their joy. 

There was a galloping. Riderless horses, 
broken loose from the stables, thundered by. 
Then an automobile, driven by a man with a 
scared and wounded face. Others followed. 
The crowd on foot, fleeing from its handiwork, 
was not far behind. As an empty car, with 
an officer at the wheel, slowed down at a hair- 
pin bend, Santa and he leaped aboard. 


HE danger was outdistanced. They had 

crossed the Danube. They were scarcely 
likely now to be implicated in what had 
happened to Prince Rogovich. But they 
were still at the mercy of their reckless driver. 
In his panic he had not once looked round; he 
was unaware that he carried passengers. Hind- | 
wood knew very clearly where he wanted to go; 
it was probably the last place to which he | 
would be taken. The streets of Pest near the 
river were solitary, but somewhere the mob 
was gathering. It might prove awkward to 
be found in the company of a uniformed 
Monarchist who was escaping. 

Having formulated his plan, he whispered 
it to Santa. ‘While I tackle him, you grasp | 
the wheel.” 

Leaning forward, he flung his arms about 
the man’s neck, jerking him backward. The 
car swerved and mounted the pavement. 
Santa turned it into the road again. Taken 
by surprise, the man offered small resistance; 
the struggle was short. Hindwood toppled 
him out, climbed into the front seat, and took 
his place. 

“The station. Where is it?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

She glanced at him with a revival of her | 
old suspicion. ‘“‘We’re not leaving. Why the | 
station?” 

He could have laughed. “Still the old, 
distrustful Santa! Little fool—the  food- | 
trains.” 

The first streets which they traversed were 
deserted, yet lamps were lighted, and the air | 
was clamorous with belfry music. As they 
drew further into the city, they shot past 
groups and isolated individuals crawling in | 
the same direction. For the most part they | 
were the kind of persons Santa had offered to 
show him that morning—people in rags or 
entirely stark, who hobbled from weakness or 
dragged themselves on all-fours like dogs. | 

They came to a square where soldiers had 
been concentrated. Their packs and rifles 
littered the open space; the soldiers them- 
selves had vanished. 

The traffic grew dense. It was all on foot. 
Hindwood turned to Santa. “We shall 
make better time if we leave the car.” 
_As they mingled with the crowd, he had a 
nightmare sensation of unreality. He had 
never rubbed shoulders with so many human 
beings so nearly naked. Their legs were mere 
poles; their arms laths. Their heads were 
misshapen like deflated footballs. With pant- 
ing persistence they padded forward, too 
frail to be anything but orderly. The air 
was full of an earthy fragrance. Their bodies 
were clammy to the touch. He could push 
them aside like shadows. Their hair was 
brittle as withered moss. 











Eversharp has solved 
Woman’s Pencil Problem 


No longer does lack of pockets and inability to sharpen 
a pencil handicap a woman. Like the business man, she 
carries Eversharp in her purse or suspended from a chain 
or ribbon. It is an intimate aid in her business and 
social activities. 
Look for the name when you buy Eversharp. No other 
pencil can be like it; for Eversharp has the exclusive tip 
in which the lead cannot slip. Many styles in gold, silver 
and enamel ; in many beautiful designs. Priced from 65 
cents to $65. Sold fully loaded for many months’ writ 


ing. Extra leads in the red topped box, 15 cents. 


Eversharp is matched in design and quality by Wahl Pen 
with the famous all-metal barrel that holds more ink. 





These perfect writing companions are sold everywhere. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 


ERSHARP 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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e 
Better Toilet Paper 

A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE is probably the most economical paper 
you can buy. It is the softest, purest, finest, firmest satin finished 
paper we know how to make. Each sheet is extra large, 5x534 
inches. Each roll contains 2500 sheets. A carton of 4 rolls, 
10,000 sheets (nearly a year’s supply for the average family) is 
only $2.00 (west of the Mississippi $2.25). It costs you less per 
sheet than many of the poorest papers made. 

But if you prefer another TEXTURE, weight, size of sheet or 
size of roll you still can be sure of getting superior Quality at an 
Economical price if you will— 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Makers of— 


APW QUALITY 
2 PRODUCTS 


You may have your choice of PURE WHITE, a rich, soft crepe finish ; 
FORT ORANGE, the medium weight Quality tissue; CROSS CUT, a 
sheet that is a little larger than Fort Orange, or ONLIWON, that is 
served automatically two sheets at a time from the dust- and germ-proof 


wall cabinet. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer does not carry A. P. W. Satin Tissue we will send you 
a carton of 4 rolls on receipt of his name and $2.00 (west of the 


Mississippi $2.25). 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
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The Vanishing Point 


It was the fashionable quarter of Budapest 
Great arclights shone down on this flowing 
river of gray flesh. Behind plateglass windows 
luxuries were displayed for the temptation 
of the bargain-snatching foreigner—feathers 
and furs, jewels and laces. Past them, with 
eyes enfevered by starvation, stole the noise- 
less populace. There was a woman whose 
sole clothing was a rag about her neck: she 
continued to live in Hindwood’s imagination 
long after the sight of her was gone. And 
still, with thunderous merriment, the bells 
above the city pealed on. 

At a turn they came to the station. Further 
progress was blocked. Exerting his strength 
against the weakness of the mob, Hindwood 
edged his way forward. When he could go 
no further, he swung round on Santa. 

“Tell them that I own the food-trains and 
that I’m going to get them bread.” 

She had no sooner uttered her translation 
than a lane was cleared. As he passed, he 
was aware that parched lips stooped to kiss 
his hands, his garments, the very ground he 
trod. He shuddered. The indecent  self- 
abasement of such necessity inflamed his 
indignation. Ahead a cordon was drawn 
across the road. It was composed of Russian 
refugees. He recognized them by their baggy 
blouses and by the short-haired women of the 
Battalions of Death. From the tail of a 
wagon an orator was speechifying. His head 
was peaked like a dunce’s cap. Beside him 
stood a woman, white as a lily, with hair the 
color of raw gold. 

Hindwood caught Santa’s arm. “For 
heaven’s sake, what’s he saying?” 

“What he always says on such occasions. 
He’s preaching his gospel of non-resistance and 
promising to die for them.” 

“Who cares for whom he dies, when bellies 
are empty and bodies are naked? Tel! them 
I'll clothe them and give them bread.” 

As she translated what he had said, a cry 
went up which drowned Varensky. He found 
himself in the open space, clambering up on 
the wagon and dragging Santa up beside him. 
There was a deep silence. 

“Tell them,” he commanded, “that star- 
vation is ended. I'll feed them on one con- 

dition: that they refuse to fight. Tell them 
| I'll drive the Russian menace back without a 
| single shot being fired. Tell them that I 
| promise, on my honor as an American, to feed 
them all. Though food-trains are exhausted 
tonight, more will arrive tomorrow. More 
and more.” 

He paused, blinded with emotion at sight 
of the forest of thin hands strained up to him. 
Shooting out his fist tremendously, he threat- 
ened: “And tell them that I won’t feed one 
of them if there’s another man, woman, or 
child slaughtered, or a hint of rioting.” 
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H® had kept his word; as far as Hungary 
was concerned, every living soul had been 
nourished. For seven days and nights, sleep- 
ing only at odd intervals, he had sat in the 
barracks of the Russian refugees with the map 
of Europe staring down on him from the wall. 
Wherever a food-train had been despatched, 
the place had been marked by a little red flag. 
He had had a wireless apparatus installed; 
from that bare room, heavy with mildew, he 
| had sent out his S. O. S. calls to humanity. 
He had begged, threatened, argued, com- 
| manded until at last he knew that he had won 
his cause. What he did not know was that 
his own example had proved more convincing 
than many words. The simple drama of his 
personal conversion—that he should be giving 
what he had come to sell—had stirred men’s 
conscience. It had given him the right to 
talk. Where once troops would have been 
hurried, food was being pushed forward. It 
was an experiment alarmingly novel, but his 
| phrase had caught on, “the barricade of bread.” 
| It had been flashed across five continents. 
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Wherever the printed word had power, it 
had kindled men’s imaginations. By a world 
war-wrecked, confronted by yet another war, 
it had been hailed as the strategy that would 
end all wars. 

Loaf by loaf, sack by sack, the barricade was 
rising. Those little red flags, pinned on the 
map, marked its progress. It was deepening | 
and spreading in a flanking movement, just | 
as formerly army corps had massed for. offen- 
sives. Soon the barricade would be complete; 
it would stretch in an unbroken line from the 
Dardanelles to the Baltic. There would be 
fighting, probably to the east of Poland, where 
the Monarchists were marching in a forlorn 
attempt to defeat the famished hordes. That 
could not be prevented. But by the time 
the outcasts struck his main defense, he 
would be in a position to halt them. 





T WAS only now, when the situation was in 
hand, that he had leisure to realize what he 
had been doing. He was filled with depression 
in his hour of triumph. It was long past mid- 
night. He felt gray andspent. The barracks | 
were as quiet as a morgue. He wondered 
why; they had been so crowded with derelicts 
of valiant armies, men and girls, who, having 
failed to save Russia with the rifle, had been 
preparing to rescue her with knowledge. 
Then he recalled. He had sent them all 
away. They had been the new kind of soldier 
by whose sacrifice his ideal had conquered. 
He saw again their uplifted faces, as he had 
summoned them one by one and ordered them 
on their perilous journeys. Wherever a red 
flag was pinned on the map, one of those 


derelicts was in command. The “Little 

Grandmother” had been the last. Besides 
himself and his wireless operators, there 

could be no one left except Varensky, Santa, very U On On an 


and Anna. 


He glanced at the window. It was a 2 
square of jet. He bowed his head in his arms, L 2 are gd 1 ? at- 
striving to reconjure what had happened. | 
Flitting about the room with his strangely — 
cat-like tread, Varensky had been forever | And each one of these shirts had been washed 


coming and going. He had been his second from twenty to thirty times in a Laun-Dry-Ette. ee 


self, silent and agile, anticipating his plans 
| ‘This is an actual incident that could probably be duplicated in thousands of homes where 


without a word spoken. It was Varensky | 
who had marshaled his exiled compatriots | the Laun-Dry-Ette is used. ‘The Laun-Dry-Ette does not smash buttons nor tear them off; 
and placed their services at his disposal. It | it does not injure patent fasteners and hooks on women’s and children’s garments. Needless 


was Varensky who had warned him of the to say you do not have to hang the button bag near the machine! 


























strategic points where the barricade must be | . 
strengthened. It had been always Varensky | The Laun-Dry-Ette has no Wringer—needs none 

to whom he had turned for advice and courage because it dries the clothes by centrifugal force. Pressure on a pedal raises the dryer above 
when things were darkest. Without Varensky | the water and the turn of a switch starts it revolving so that in one minute the entire tubful 
he could have accomplished nothing. And | is wringer dry. It’s as easy as inserting a record in the talking machine! 

yet it was Varensky whom he had dethroned. | 

This should have been his moment. He had Hands Kept Out of the Water 

shouted him down, snatched control from him, and there is never any need to handle WET clothes. You handle only moist clothes regard- 
and earned the credit. The self-effacement less of whether you are washing, blueing or rinsing —the 

of one whom he had despised as an egoist machine does the work. No extra tubs are required. 

made him humble. In a rush of tenderness Find out About the ‘‘Laun-Dry-Ette 


he discovered that he loved him. The peaked age 
head was forgotten and the face saat cites Way of Washing 

as if it had seen a ghost. The timidity of his | we believe it is the one great advance in washing 
appearance no longer counted; the thing that | methods since electric motor power. It is so simple 
mattered was the spirit, resolute and shining | and so much easier because it permits the machine to 
as a sword, that hid within the scabbard of the | do all of the work. Write at once for your copy of 





grotesque body. ‘*The Washing Machine That DOES MORE’”’ 
coher hy J —— pe Be ye sent free on request. Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will 
men whe had been cheated. Gace aasin | gladly demonstrate. If there is no dealer near you take 
Varensky had drawn near om Calera: the this advertisement to the nearest electrical or hardware 
chence to die hed inen takes teen dealer and have him order a Laun-Dry-Ette for you. 

And Anna—he could not guess how she felt Remember it is approved by the Good Housekeeping 
or what she thought. In all those seven davs Institute and has made good for seven years. You take “If it has a Wringer, 

; rg 5 ott eS no chances. Dealers are invited to write us. it isn’t a Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 


ra nights it seemed as though she had never 
ooked at him. She had moved about him ' : fel-U-Where. 
like a nun, ministering to his wants with her Tel U-Where The Laundryette Manufacturing Company _ as, 
gaze averted. Vaguely he was aware that to Say te 1197 E, 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio — 
_ she was not what she appeared to others. 
1e old legend had been revived; again, as in WSK 
. g ac ain, as NS AW 
St. Petersburg after the fall of Czardom, : 
wherever she passed people knelt. To him 
she Was no saint; his desire was too human. 
Watching the three of them with sphinxlike 








“\ 





wisdom, there had been Santa, her womanhood ele ctric wa s h i n ’ mac hine 


clamorous and ignored. What had she made 


of it? Had she found material for humor in ¥ WIT ES AND DRIES WITHOUT A WRINGER ¥ 


their temporary heroism? 
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Girls, “ 
would you like to Turn Your 
Spare Hours into Dollars ? 


Have you never said to yourself, “How I wish that I knew 
a way to earn a little money at home?” 


And then you have probably continued, “But I couldn’t earn 
a penny. I don’t know how to go about it.” 





Very few of us have all the jingling coin we should like to 
have, and most of us have more time than money— 


If you are one of those girls or women 
who wish to earn some money 


If it happens that you cannot take up 
any work that demands your whole 
time 


If perhaps, you are one of the untrained 
girls or women who MUST earn 
money 


Or if you only want to be able to lay 

aside a sum for vacation days or 
to buy all sorts of pretty things 
that you could not possibly other- 
wise have 


Join the Rainbow Club 


It will show you how to use your spare time to increase your income. 
Best of all you will not have to have any experience in the beginning. 
You will get your experience as you work without any expense to you. 
And it means earning from $5.00 to $100.00 a month. 


You will find that the Club stands for something more than practi- 
cal money-making. We want the girls to feel that they have a real friend 
in the Club and its Secretary—a sincere friend who is standing by to 
cheer the girls, as they journey towards self-reliance, success, happiness. 

Wouldn't you like to hear more about us? 

There’s not a penny of expense to you in joining us—no fees. Mem- 


bership is free to all aspiring girls and women. The Club helps you to 
make money and has many ways of bringing you pleasure and happiness. 


Why not write me a letter today? You will receive an immediate 
reply giving you full instructions as to the money-making plans of the 
Club. Do not hesitate to write fully about your needs. You may do so 
with the same freedom you would use in writing to a personal friend 
and feel sure that your confidence is respected. 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Vanishing Point 


And so he came back to his first question— 
what had he been doing? In constructing the 
barricade of bread, he had been preventing 
Varensky from dying; in preventing Varensky 
from dying, he had been raising a barricade 
between himself and Anna. Having bank- 
rupted his pocket, he had bankrupted his 
heart. In spite of warnings, he had gone in 
search of the vanishing point, where the 
parallel rails of possibility and desire seein to 
join—the point at which, to quote Varensky’s 
words, “The safety of the journey ends.” ‘It 
is the goal of every man who wrecks himself 
in the hope that he may save a world. 

How long had he been sitting there brooding? 
He was cold. The square of window had 
turned from jet to gray. Furtively he glanced 
behind him. Anna was gazing down on him. 
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HE was dressed for a journey, muffled in 
furs. Her left hand was gloved, her right 

extended. His heart turned coward. Surely 
he had earned his reward. He commenced 
to rise, pushing back his chair. The steady 
blueness of her eyes held him. 

“Good-by,” she said. “I should have left 
without saying good-by, if I had not known I 
could trust you.” 

“But you can trust me. It’s because you 
can trust me that you must stay.” 

“T can’t stay.” 

“Why not?” 

“We made a bargain. Do you remember? 
That until we were free, we would play the 
game by him—that we would even guard him 
against himself. You told me once, ‘I wouldn’t 
be friends with a woman who couldn’t be 
loyal.’ I’m trying to be loyal.” She caught 
her breath. ‘“He’s gone.” 

“Varensky?” 

She nodded. 

“Where?” 

“To die for us.’ 

In the silence that followed, the heat of his 
temptation vanished. He felt accused by the 
quixotic magnanimity of this strange creature, 
half prophet, half charlatan, whose wife he had 
coveted. “Once I’d have been glad that he 
should die,” he confessed slowly, “but not now. 
Food has done far more than his sacrifice could 
have accomplished. Why should he be de- 
termined to die now?” 

She trusted herself to come closer, standing 
over him and giving him her hand. “Perhaps 
for our sakes. Perhaps for his own. Perhaps 
in the hope that his appearance may put a 
stop to what’s left of the fighting. There 
was a wireless last night which he kept to him- 
self. It said that skirmishing was developing 
between the Poles and the Russian refugees in 
the No Man’s Land beyond Kovel. It was 
after he had read it that he went out. I waited 
for him to return—then I guessed. We've all 
misjudged him. Perhaps we’re still mis- 
judging him. Who can say why he’s gone? 
There’s nothing gained by attributing motives. 
He wants to give his life. He’s promised he 
would so often; always he’s been thwarted. 
He owes it to his honor. Kovel may be the 
world’s last battle—his final chance.” 

In the bare room the dawn was spread.>2 
Hindwood rose from his chair, stretching his 
cramped body and gazing at the map with its 
safe red line of flags. “Our work is ended,” 
he said quietly. ‘Within the next few hours 
stronger men will be here to take control—a 
commission of the best brains picked from all 
the nations. God chose us to be His stop-gap.” 
He paused. “After having been His instru- 
ments in averting a world-catastrophe, to speak 
of things personal seems paltry. And yet 
my love for you fills all my thoughts. I leave 
Budapest a bankrupt. I shall have to start life 
afresh. Your love isliterally my sole possession, 
and I have no right to it.” 

She was backing toward the door, retreating 
from him. He stepped over to the window, 
widening the distance that separated them. 














“Do you feel more secure now? You needn’t | 
fear me,” he reproached her. ‘Was it because | 
I spoke of our love? We have no reason to 
be ashamed of it. We’ve played fair. How 
could we do less when Varensky has played so 
fair by us? It’s for our sakes he’s gone, that 
he may free us.” Then, “You’re setting out 
alone on a journey. Would you mind telling 
me its object?” 

“You know. To prevent him. To catch 
up with him. To bring him back.” 

“And if he refuses?” 

“To die with him.” 

He smiled whimsically. “The vanishing 
point! For you, with your high standard of 
honor, if you were to overtake it, your problem 
would be solved. But suppose the vanishing 
point eludes you. Suppose your husband 
agrees to live; have you thought of that? It 
means that you and I will never—” 

With an imploring gesture she cut him short. 
“Tt means that you and I will never learn to 
despise each other. It means that I shall 
always remember you at your greatest, as I’ve 
seen you in the last seven days, self-sacrificing, 
brave, and noble—so self-forgetting that you 
could even forget the woman you adored.” 

He sank his head. In the gray square of 
window he looked old and haggard. “It’s 
true, and yet it’s incredible: if we were to allow 
him to die, we should despise each other. In the 
long years—”’ He glanced up. “Though 
you were willing to let him and I won you, do 
you think I should want you? Not that way. 
I’d want you so little that ’'m coming with you 
to help you to prevent him.” 
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LONG lines of neglected tillage! Deserted 

farms! Broken fences! A gray expanse 
of sky! Knots of peasants trekking always 
westward! Panting cattle, nearing the ex- 
haustion point! Creaking carts! Dawn grow- | 
ing whiter; day growing golden; sunlight fading; 
night becoming flecked with stars! Always the 
rhythm of the engine, the plunging into the 
distance, the impatient urgency to thrust 
forward! 

It was useless to think of traveling by trains; 
the railways were too congested. Moreover, 
they strongly suspected that he had set out by 
car. Ifthe No Man’s Land beyond Kovel were 
his destination, then Cracow would lie midway 
on his journey. Cracow was one of the strong 
points in the barricade, where a clump of red 
flags was flying. All the traffic was escaping 
from the danger. If he had chosen that route, 
there would be definite news of him. Any one 
traveling toward the danger could not help 
but be marked. 

As they enquired of fugitives, they discovered | 
that two cars were ahead of them. The first 
contained a madman with eyes green as emeralds 
and a face white and set as a mask; the second, 
a dark-haired woman, beautiful as a fallen angel. 
The woman seemed to be in pursuit of the man. 
They were perhaps thirty miles apart. They 
had thundered by into the imperiled future as 
though the self-same devil rode behind them. 

What could be Santa’s purpose? Anna and 
he argued the point, sometimes aloud, more 
often in their unuttered thoughts. All their 
old doubts concerning her rose up rampant. 
Was she a Bolshevist agent, hurrying back to 
sell the last of her secrets? Was her purpose to 
save or to betray Varensky? 

What had she ever wanted from him? Had 
she found a quality in his self-destroying ideal- 
ism that had called forth her pitying worship? 
In her own dark way had she enshrined him in a 
mysterious corner of her heart? Had she 
recognized in him a child-like weakness that had | 
compelled her protection? Had he stood in the | 
twilight of her life for a door that might open | 
into ultimate redemption? 

_Or was it loneliness that had made her follow | 
him—the sure knowledge that everything was | 
ended? In those seven days, while they had | 
made history together, had she seen something | 
that had tortured her? That she was not 
wanted, as he was not wanted? Was it despair 
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been attained through the 
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and dependability have 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Dept. 106, G. H., Cleveland, O. 


Oo Please have nearest dealer call or ‘phone for appointment to dem- 
onstrate The Premier in my home without obligation to me or 


im Please send me free color booklet, price, convenient terms and 
nearest dealer's name. 
(Check your preference) 
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The Bride’s Kitchen 
Completely Outfitted 


The young housewife, the bride of 1922 
takes delight and Gioia 3 incentive for new 
and delightful cookery—for better and 
easier housekeeping—in her complete 
kitchen outfit of Lisk Enameled Ware. 


ISK 


“Run no Risk—Be sure it’s Lisk” 


For every need there is the right utensil 
—from the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 

to the tiniest saucepan —all in attractive 
Pure White, Turquoise Blue or Imperial 
Gray “Better Quality” enamel. Strongly 
made, triple coated. The smooth, im- 
penetrable surface Cleans like China. 


Housewives look for the Lisk trade 
mark, the buying guide to “Better Qual- 
ity,” not only on Enameled Ware but also 
on Heavily-Coated Tin Ware, Nickel- 
Plated Copper Pots and Kettles, Ja- 
panned and Galvanized Ware. Ask for 
Lisk by name. 








Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N.Y. 
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The Vanishing Point 


that had beckoned her into the chaos throuzh 
which he hurried to destruction? 

When they reached Cracow, it was to find 
the city deserted. The streets by which they 
entered were deathly silent, the doors wide 
open, the pavements strewn with furniture 
which owners had lacked time to rescue. Here 
and there were carts which had collapsed and 
thin horses which had died in harness. It was 
like a city pillaged. 

Whatever optimisms they had entertained, 
they knew for certain now that war had started. 
Out of sight, across gray wastes to the eastward, 
gray ranks of skeletons, armed with nothing but 
disease, were approaching. The dread they 
inspired was so great that outcasts only a shade 
less starving had stampeded before them. 

At a turn they came to the railroad. Here 
their eyes met a different spectacle. From a 
freight-train on a siding, men white to the eyes 
with dust were rolling barrels. They were 
volunteers recruited from the safer nations, 
the first of the new kind of army. They were 
piling flour where once they would have been 
stacking shells. 

Hindwood recognized the barrels’ markings. 
His sense of tragedy lightened. Laughing 
down into his companion’s eyes, he shouted, 

“Mine! Look, Anna. Mine that I meant 
to sell!” 

A short-haired girl in the tattered uniform 
of the Battalion of Death was in charge. Com- 
ing up to the car, she saluted smartly. Yes. 
she had seen Varensky. It was three hours 
since he had passed. He had filled up with 
water and gasolene, gasolene having arrived 
on the supply train. He had left for Brest- 
Litovsk, stating that his object was to gain a 
respite for the barricade builders. He proposed 
to put himself at the head of the famine march 
and to check the rapidity of its advance. Aiter 
his departure, the other had panted up—the 
dark-haired woman—only an hour behind him. 

Wasting no time in conversation, Hindwood 
imitated Varensky’s example. He was dazed 
for want of sleep, almost nodding, but the man 
he had to save was ahead of him. Having 
filled his tanks and made sure of his engine, 
he started forward. 

They were throbbing through empty streets 
again, when a strange sound thrilled the silence 
—a trumpet-call, which rang out sharply across 
the house-tops and broke off suddenly. 

Hindwood leaned across the wheel, staring 
dreamily before him. “It might have been his 
voice—Varensky’s. He’s like that—a dying 
trumpeter sounding a last warning. I almost 
believe in him. It’s too late—” 

“It may not be,” she whispered. 

Night was falling. Straining his eves to 
keep awake, he drove impetuously on, forcing 
a path through the opposing shadows. 
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OW they arrived it would have puzzled 
him to tell. He had vague memories of 
sunsets and dawns; of times when sleep had 
drugged him, of unrefreshed awakenings. 
They had reached Brest-Litovsk, the city 
fatal to the Russians, which the Czar had 
always superstitiously avoided. Like Cracow, 
it was deserted. Unlike Cracow, it was a pile 
of ruins. Seven times in seven years it had 
been bombarded and captured. Beneath an 
iron sky, it listened for tramp of the latest 
conqueror. 
Hindwood drew forth his map. It was over 
a hundred versts to Kovel; he doubted whether 
his gasolene would take him. There was no- 


| where that he could replenish his supply. 


Before him lay a No Man’s Land from which 
everything had perished; behind, a silence from 
which everything had escaped. To continue 
his pursuit was folly. There was no promise 
of success to allure him; of Varensky and Santa 
he had lost all trace. He glanced at his drows- 
ing companion; he had pledged his word to her. 
Reluctantly he climbed into his seat and 
started forward. 














When guests 
drop in 
jor dinner— 


Just call on Libby chefs 
for help 


ATE in the afternoon your hus- 
band runs into Jack Hardy, an 
old school friend. He and his wife 
are in town just for the day. Your 
husband is so glad to see them that 
he asks them out to dinner. “‘Pot- 
luck,” he tells them, not suspect- 
ing—poor man—that this time 
pot-luck means just scraps from 
Sunday’s roast! 


Hasn’t that, or something like 
it, been your most embarrassing 
experience ? It has? Well it never 
need be again! For if you keep a 


Creamed Dried Beef in scones 
Cream Libby’s Dried Beef and 









In the spotless Libby kitchens they 
do for you the heavy, the tedious part 
of preparing and cooking meats, 
meats which have been carefully in- 
spected by the Government. Then 
these meats are packed in air-tight 
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Veal Loaf : 


Parka Meat Products added 











Veal Loaf with 
fresh tomatoes 


Chill Libby’s Veal Loaf, 
slice and serve with fresh 
tomatoes and mayonnaise, 
You can indeed get din- 
ner in a hurry when you 
prepare the vegetable and 
the meat with as little 
trouble as this. It shows 
how much the Libby 
chefs can help you out. 
Here they have cooked 
the meat and minced it, 
seasoned it with a de- 
lightful blend of spices 
and pressed it to a solid 
loaf of tender, juicy meat 
You need but serve it. 












































will need them —and you will findthem 
as delicious as they are convenient. 


Many new suggestions for serving 
them have been collected in an at- 
tractive booklet, “Meats Prepared 
While the Kettle Boils.” It’s just off 
the press. Write for a free copy 
today. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
206 Welfare Building, Chicago 
Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Lid. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


IBBY’S MUSTARD—~Y ou will 
like Libby’s Mustard with Libby’s 
Meats for it is most delightful in fla- 
vor—not too “tangy,” not too mild 











supply of the convenient Libby 
Packaged Meats on your pantry 
shelf, you are always prepared 
for unexpected company. 





serve in scones, made like this. 
Sift 2 eups flour with 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoon sugar and % _ teaspoon 
salt; cut in 4 tablespoons short- 
ening, 1 egg and ‘4s cup milk. 
Roll % inch thick, cut in 4- 


To make it the best mustard seed of 
old England is blended with choice 
American seed ground and reground, 
then beaten with vinegar to a smooth 













inch squares and fold opposite 


How Libby’s Meats 

help you out 
Without the least hurry or worry you 
can get ready such tempting dinners 
—dainty Veal Loaf with sliced toma- 
toes, tender little Vienna Sausages 
with potato croquettes, or Dried Beet 
creamed in rich, flaky scones. Your 
guests will marvel at the ease with 
which you concoct such delightful 
meals. 


But you know what the secret is— 
that it’s because of the way Libby’s 
expert chefs have cooked the meats 
for you. 


Potato Croquettes with Sausage 


Heat Libby’s Vienna Sausage in the can and 
Serve with potato croquettes made like this. 
Season mashed potatoes with salt and butter, 
mix with beaten egg and shape into croquettes. 
Roll in egg and crumbs and fry in hot fat. 

So tender and savory are these little sau- 
Sages that there is new delight for you in this 
popular dinner or luncheon dish. 


corners to form a triangle. Bake 
in a hot oven. 


containers so that they will keep ab- 
solutely fresh until you need them. 


New dishes—simple—delightful 


All you have to do is serve them in- 
terestingly. To help you with that 
too, Libby’s chefs have worked out 
many attractive recipes. Try one of 
these on this page the next time you 
want something especially nice for 
dinner or something that you can get 
ready in a hurry. 


Order a supply of Libby’s Meats 
today. You never can tell when you 












Style 
Sausage 


In using advertisements see page 4 


creaminess. 













Corned Beef with 
potato salad 


Chill Libby’s Corned Beef in the can; 
with potato salad. 










slice and 
; (A touch of Libby’s Mustard adds s 
pleasing piquancy to this dish) 


Serve 
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Packaged Meats 
make it easy 
to be hostess 
without warning 
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What the Reviews Say 


“A tale amazingly human, and 
rich in character study of the col- 
orful and romantic type.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


“Tf I had a million dollars I 
would spend whatever part of it 
as might be needed to make every 
man and every man’s son in 
America read ‘Kindred of the 
Dust’ right away.”—James How- 
ard Kehler, well-known Chicago 
business man. 


“An unusually good story of the 
Northwest, including a matrimo- 
nial tangle that keeps the reader 
on edge.”— Howard S. Ruddy, 
Rochester, N. Y., Herald. 


“T have read the book, and need 
no explanation of why it is a 
best seller.”"—J. W. Reardon, Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 


“When Kyne does write a novel, 
it is good. This is one of his best.” 
—The Detroit News. 


May we give 
you this bookr 














* INDRED OF THE 

K DUST” is a story you 
will never forget—a novel of 
the sort of people who grow 
only in the great Northwest is 
this soul-searching story of 
Nan of the Sawdust pile and 
Donald McKaye, the young 
laird of Tyee who is torn be- 


tween his love for Nan and the 


At no cost to you we want you to 
have Peter B. Kyne’s great novel 


love he bears his proud old 
father who would rather see him 
dead than married to Nan. 
Here is a novel that more 
than 100,000 people have 
bought within the year—a best 
seller in every sense of the word 
—a story of people you will 
love and who will live in your 


memory. 


Let us give you a copy 
of “KINDRED OF THE DUST” by Peter B. Kyne, a 
wonderfully fine fellow who writes about great hearted 
men and women whose tears and sorrows and triumphs 


he understands so well. 











How to get these 
books at no cost 


If you will send us the subscription of a friend 
to Good Housekeeping we will send you a copy of 
une of these books. The subscription must be other 


than your own, as Good Housekeeping does not give 
premiums. Just send the name and address of the 
friend or friends to whom you want the magazine 
sent, and enclose a remittance to cover the cost of the 
subscriptions at $2.50 each. Be sure and give your 
own name and address and the name of the book, 
or books, that you want. Mail your letter to: 

Good Housekeeping, Dept. 622, 119 W. 4oth Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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This book too, if you wish 


“Good Housekeeping Bookof helps that will lighten your 
Recipes and Household Discov- work in every department. | 
eries’”’ is the product of Good The Household Discoveries 
Housekeeping Institute, where 
all the 400 recipes were tested keeping, health-keeping, bud- 
and standardized in the kitchen geting, etc. This is an invalu 
laboratories. Enough new rec- able book, and one that we are 
ipes to. vary your menus for a proud to have you remember 
whole year—and housekeeping as our gift to you. 


will help you in your house- 




























The Vanishing Point 


The suicidal stupidity of war—that was the 
thought that absorbed him. Every sight that 
his eyes encountered emphasized its madness. 
Yet beyond the horizon, where distance seemed 
to terminate, men were killing one another. He 
understood at last Varensky’s passion to die. 
When all else had failed, to offer one’s body was 
the only protest. 

The landscape was growing featureless. 
Rivers had overflowed. The labor of centuries 
was sinking beneath the morass. Villages and 

thouses had been destroyed, woods torn by 
shell-fire. Stationed along the route, like 
buoys guarding a channel, black and white 
verst poles gleamed monotonously. On either 
side stretched a never-ending graveyard marked 
by rough crosses or inverted rifles. Down this 
itiless, straight road had marched the seven 
invasions—Russians, Germans, Poles, Bolshe- 
vists, each with a dream of glory in its eyes. 
With the victory lost and the dream forgotten, 
they moldered companionably. 

It was halfway to Kovel that he first noticed 
what was happening; behind scrub and fallen 
trees it had probably been happening for some 
time. It was a gray wolf, grown bold, which 
first drew his attention. Like a dog seeking 
its master, it came trotting down the road. 
After that they came in packs—not only wolves, 
but every other kind of untamed animal. It 
was as though they were fleeing before a drive— 
the tremendous drive of a famished nation. 
In their dread they seemed to have postponed 
their right to prey. Hunter and quarry 
journeyed side by side, their enmities in abey- 
ance in their common terror of the enmity 
which stalked behind. 

Hindwood had grown used to the spectacle, 
when suddenly he was startled by another sight 
—a child. A child so matted and neglected 
that he scarcely recognized him as human. His 
feet were swathed in balls of rags. He limped 
painfully, walking among the animals and 
staring straight before him. At shortening 
intervals others followed, till at last they came 
in crowds. 

Beyond Kovel, where the crumbling trench 
system commences in which the vanished Russo- 
German armies remained locked for so many 
years, he came across his first trace of Varensky 
—an abandoned car with a broken axle. Va- 
rensky must be on foot, not far ahead. He 
had passed by it a mile, when his own car 
halted; the gasolene had given out. With the 
ceasing of the engine he caught another sound— 
the popping of rifle-fire. It dawned on him 


that the trenches of the dead battlefield were | 


again inhabited. He had been driving straight 
into the heart of the fighting. 

The firing was drawing nearer. The Mon- 
archists were falling back. A bullet whizzed 
over his head and pinged into a mass of rusted 
wire. 


ALL that followed happened in a flash. He 


4 seized Anna and rushed with her to | 


cover. From where he watched, he could see 
soldiers retreating and the tops of steel helmets 
bobbing above the trenches. Of the advancing 
host he could see nothing. 

Suddenly, from behind a mound, a man with 
a peaked head sprang up. He was dressed as a 
civilian. He commenced to run up the road 
toward the enemy, waving something white. 
Immediately, from another place of hiding, a 
woman leaped up and followed. 
though on the instant truce had been declared; 
a tranquility of amazement settled down. 

As he reached what appeared to be No Man’s 
Land, he drew himself erect, with expanded 
chest, and commenced to sweep his arms in 
the gestures of oratory. It was dumb show; 
it was impossible to hear what was being said. 
While he was speaking, the woman caught up 
with him and flung herself upon him, making a 
shield of her body. 

Curiosity satisfied, both sides fired. The 
man and woman crumpled. Fighting recom- 
menced. 

The End 
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More 
Heat 


Less 
Care 





Note how the 
heat reaches up 
and is directed 
close up under 
the cooking by 
the powerful 12- 
inch burner. 


W ouldn’t this stove 
be fine in your kitchen? 


ALK into any store where Florence 
Oil Cook Stoves are sold and imagine 
you are stepping into your own kitchen. 

There you will find a stove filled with 
oil ready for work. 

Turn the lever and light the burner. 

See the blue flame—look for any signs 
of smoke. There is none, and no sus- 
picion of an odor. 

Turn the flame up and down and see 
how you can regulate the heat. 

You immediately think of the comfort 
and convenience this stove would bring 
you. 

And doesn’t this stove look fine? It will 
improve the appearance of any kitchen. 

Its advantages will suggest themselves 
—cool kitchen, fire only when you want 
it, uniform results, time saving, cheap fuel. 


Any store where Florence Oil Cook Stoves are 
sold has one filled with oil which you may light 


and operate yourself. 
Such an examination will convince you that 
the privilege of a cool kitchen is yours. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
410 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
burners), Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by MClarys; London, Canada 


‘FLORENCE 
OIL 


COOK STOVES 
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The Seeger One-Piece 
Porcelain Interior 


THE ORIGINAL 
SIPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 





The function of a refrigerator is to conserve food—as econom- 
ically, as hygienically and for as long a time as possible. 

Seeger Original Siphon Refrigerators have for many years and 
in various capacitics always filled these requirements to the ut- 
most degree. Each successive year has witnessed added improve- 
ments, until today the Seeger stands for the ultimate in refrigera- 


tion value and efficiency. 
The design shown above is one of our 1922 
» 


models, embodying our new One-Piece Porcelain 
Interior and the White Oak Flush (no panel) Ex- 


STANDARD *** 
Ze 





Its dignity of finish and its positive hygienic qual- 


> Z ities recommend it everywhere. _ 
Upon written request, we will gladly furnish a list of Railways, 
Hospitals, Hotels, Apartments and U. S. Government Institutionsa— 
including the Army, Nary, Aviation, Public Health and Shipping 
HOME Boards—equipped with Seeger Refrigeration. 
<7 ~ i 
SEEGER REFRIGERATOR CO. 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 


NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, MASS., 
399 Madison Ave. 82 Washington St. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., SAN FRANCISCO, 
311 Terminal Sales Bldg. 715 Indiana St. 
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Say It With Ballots 


(Continued from page 28) 


take the trouble to help choose a better 
candidate when such a choice is possible— 
namely, before the primary elections—is a 
conscience which stands sorely in need of 
enlightenment. It is self-evident, therefore 
that if women intend to change, influence, or 
improve the personnel of their national lead- 
ers, they must start in to effect that change 
while the leaders are still unchosen, and the 
situation is still plastic, unsettled, and subject 
to be influenced by the will of the voters them- 
selves. To wait until after the choice is fixed 
and then to “holler” about it is neither good 
sportsmanship nor yet good practical politics. 


Candidates Should be Investigated 

Now is the open season for Congressmen 
seeking re-election. Now is the season when 
the woman voter should look over all the candi- 
dates in the field very carefully to see how they 
measure up in capacity and character for the 
job. In the selection of a Congressional 
candidate, what should be a woman’s guide? 
It is easy to say what should not be her guide! 


Women, more particularly the politically un-. 


informed to whom voting is a dull duty, 
have chosen whom they will cast their ballots 
for much as they would choose a hat, making 
it an affair of pure fancy and personal attrac- 
tiveness. In a list of replies given by women 
to the query of why they had voted for a certain 
man, here are some of the reasons enumerated: 
“Well, I didn’t know anything against him!” 
“Because he seemed to want the job.” “Be- 
cause he looked honest.” “Because he’s an 
Episcopalian.” “Because when I heard him 
speak I liked his smile.” ‘Because I know a 
lady who knows his wife, and I promised to 
remember to vote for him.”’ These answers, 
naive as they are, are not to be scorned. They 
breathe sincerity. The fact that the women, 
knowing so little of the issues involved and with 
no means of forming correct judgments, should 
take the pains to vote at all shows that they 
felt the stirrings of civic duty. With time, as 
they become more educated politically, they 
will be able to give sounder reasons for the 
choice of this or that candidate. 

As yet, it is too early in the year to predict 
with accuracy what the Congressional cam- 

aign issues will be, and these issues will vary 
in the different parts of the country, depending 
on the particular problems which predominate 
in each section. For it is manifest that the 
needs of the farmers are not those of the manu- 
facturers nor yet of the miners or people in the 
industrial regions. The fact is that campaign 
issues are usually nothing more than slogans 
selected by the organization leaders with 
judicious care and used as weapons to strike 
between the joints in the armor of the enemy, 
and so to win the battle at the polls. They are 
in no wise necessary in order to select the best 
man to work for at the primary elections. 
What is, however, absolutely essential, is the 
political record of the aspirant to office. These 
records, it goes without saying, should be 
scattered broadcast throughout the district; 
they should be studied by the women with the 
same attention they devote to the mastery of 
any other problem: to learning golf, or driving 
a car, or playing bridge, or making a successful 
salad. That is the first step in the process of 
choosing wisely—to be thoroughly familiar 
with what the candidate has already achieved 
politically. 

The second step, equally important to the 
woman voter, is to be able to judge the records 
after she has them in her hands, and to know 
exactly how much they amount to, practically, 
as an index of fitness for office. To the aver- 
age woman, the activities of Congressmen are 
mysterious and remote. She knows they spend 
their time in public service, in supporting this 
or that bill, or in making speeches which are 
reported in the home paper on the front page. 
That is about the extent of her knowledge. 
How, then, is she to tell a good record from a 
bad record, even when the two of them are 
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4 Dont waste a hot day hoping for a cool night 
) \_, —~Phone fora Fan! 


There is a simple way to make every evening cool, and 
every day comfortable; Phone for a Fan. 

An easy way to avoid wilted collars, wrinkles, and 
ruined dispositions; Phone for a Fan. 

Thus will you escape lowered vitality; sleepless, ener- 
vating nights; restless, inefficient days. Your nights will 
be full of rest, and your days of pleasant living. 

More Convenience So, for comfort and health and enjoyment, Phone for 
OutletsMakeMore , Fan. : 


Convenient Homes aoe 
If you would like attractiveness, economy, quietness,and 
many years of service, Phone for a Westinghouse Fan! 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
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One 
favor 


Although many of the pleasures of half a cen- tio 


tury ago have faded into mere memories, the his c 
pleasure of buying and knitting with CoLUMBIA 


loyal 
Was : 
YARNS has come down to us unchanged. para 
In this modern era, just as in grandmother’s a 
girlhood days, CoLuMBIA YARNS afford the full had 
charm of tasteful colorings and the lasting satis- a 
faction of superior quality. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that in their long 
years of service COLUMBIA YARNS have gained 
steadily in the favor of American womenfolk. It 
is little wonder, too, that to insure gratifying re- 
sults from their handiwork, womenfolk of today, in 
increasing numbers, are purchasing a// their knit- 
ting materials at counters where COLUMBIA YARNS 
are sold. n 
offic 
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Wu. H. HorstMANN COMPANY Established 1816 PHILADELPHIA Sup 


Centuries old but always new, thus is the art of knitting. . . . Out of the Ki 
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Say It With Ballots 


before her eyes? She can not know by instinct. 
She must study and be taught. 

First of all she should weigh very carefully 
the national interest over against the purely 
local or sectional interest, and check up the 
record from that point of view. Congressmen 
owe a duty, a direct duty, to their district and 
to the people who elect them to office in the 
national councils, but that is not their sole, nor 
even their most important duty—though it 
often appears so because it is the most obvi- 
ous, and they may lose their elections through 
its disregard. But it is manifest that the 
smaller state or sectional interest must give 
way in point of importance to the larger 
national interest, the interest which binds all 
the states together into one and secures their 
general peace and prosperity both at home and 
abroad. This larger, national interest may cut 
directly athwart the smaller group, or sectional 
interest; and here is where the true measure of 
aman is shown. The records of some Con- 
gressmen reveal the fact that their entire time 
and energies have been expended in district 
affairs to the exclusion of all else: in working for 
appropriations for local bridge-sites or dams; 
in getting their constituents appointed to this 
or that government job; and in general in 

ying off campaign promises and debts. This 

ind of Congressman is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish; he can not see the big, broad, national 
issues on account of the swarm of petty local 
interests which fill up the whole of his vision; 
the result is that when big, broad, nation-wide 
issues are at stake, he is often found on the 
wrong side of the vote. 

A certain senator of this type used to carry 
around in his pocket a list as long as his arm of 
his constituents to whom he had promised 
government jobs. As soon as he landed a job 
for one, he crossed the name off his list and 
went on to the next. Thus he spent his days. 
One morning he betook himself to solicit the 
favor of the Administration for a postmaster- 
ship for one of his constituents. He lauded 
his candidate to the sky, praising his ability, 
loyalty, integrity, and patriotism. The speech 
was a masterpiece. But when asked who his 
paragon of human perfection was, the Congress- 
man could not recollect the name! He had to 
retire into a corner and get out his list! He 
had so many irons of this character in the fire 
that he had worked out a standardized, ready- 
made speech which fitted them all after he had 
inserted the name. 

Candidates of this caliber, who give their 
entire attention to fulfilling pork-barrel 
promises made before election, and in begging 
government appointments for their friends to 
the exclusion of their larger obligations, are not 
the type whose re-election the women should 
work to secure. On the other hand, the big, 
broad-minded candidate with a deep sense of 
obligation to his nation as a whole is not likely 
to be found wanting when it comes to satis- 
fying the just claims of his particular district, 
and it is this latter type, rather than the petty, 
office-mongering kind, whose nomination in the 
primaries women should heartily indorse and 
support. 


The Blocs in Congress 


There has been, since the war, considerable 
discussion about blocs, and what is called bloc- 
legislation and bloc-domination. A bloc, in 
the political sense, is a group of leaders, either 
state or national or both, who are interested in 
securing legislation favorable to a particular 
section of the country or set of interests. 
Thus, at present, we have what is known in 
Congress as the agricultural bloc, seeking to 
ease the grievous condition of the farmers, and 
opposed to the legislation of what they, in 
turn, call the manufacturers’ bloc. A year or so 
ago there hung over the country the menace of 
the labor-union bloc, which sought to dominate 
railway and mining legislation. Up to a cer- 
tain point, unity of interest is bound to draw 
groups together to influence national legisla- 
tion, and a certain amount of influence is just 
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HEAT WHERE YOU 
WANT IT 
Immediate percolation: ga ee 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
Prevents damage if per- 









Al Perfect Percolator! 






colator boils dry 


Coffee in less time than it takes 
the ordinary percolator 
to start 


HE Manning-Bowman electric perco- 

lator makes coffee quicker because the 

heat is applied directly to the liquid. 
An improved heating unit confines the heat 
right where it is needed—no waste heat, no 
waste current, economical to operate. 


The Manning-Bowman is absolutely pro- 


" tected from damage if the percolator boils dry. 


An automatic cut-off switch shuts off the cur- 
rent before the device can be damaged. 


A simple turn of a lever instantly prepares 
the percolator for use again! No taking apart 
or sending back to factory for repairs. And it 
will not shut off the current as long as there is 
water in the pot. It mever works at the wrong 
time and never fails at the right time. 


Coffee in a Manning-Bowman begins to 
percolate almost as soon as the current is turned 
on. There is no nerve-racking rattle of perco- 
lating because the Manning-Bowman has an 
improved, silent valve. 


Stop in at any electric shop, department or 
hardware store, jeweler’s or novelty shop and 
ask to see the Manning-Bowman line of 
household helps, tableware, electrical de- 
vices, etc., including the famous Hotabold 
vacuum temperature-retaining vessels. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn- 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum 


Means WRBest 


SLEEVE—Confines heat 
and protects finish 





Electric Urn Percolator 
Ask for No. 23,593 





Electric Pot Percolator 
Ask for No. 21,592 





Electric Urn Percolator Set 
Ask for No. 234,930 


e, anning- 


Electric Pot 
Percolator 


i Ask for No. 21,093 


owman 


Quality 
Ware 


In using advertisements see page 4 


SILENT PERCOLATING 
No rattling or sputtering 
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Simple Meal, or— 


Think of any food occasion and you 
naturally think of National Biscuit 
Company products. Whether for 
a hungry schoolboy’s lunch, a quick 
noon-day meal, an afternoon tea, 
or an elaborate dinner, N. B. C. aids 
lend appetizing variety combined 
with wholesome nourishment. 
Keep a supply in your pantry. 


N. B. C. products are as easy to 
order as they are to serve. Your 
grocer has them in the well-stocked 
display rack which you will find 
prominently placed in his store. 
The rack offers many a helpful 
suggestion—from sugar wafers for 
special occasions to Uneeda Biscuit 
for all occasions. 
Each identified by the famous 
N. B.C. Trade Mark 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Biscuit 


(NBN 
SW, 


Write to Advertising Depart- 
ment, 401 West 15th Street, 
New York City, for booklet 
“Biscuit in Choice Recipes” 






























Say It With Ballots 


and right. The farmers, and the manujiac- 
turers, and the labor unions have a right to 
present their problems to the nation and to 
seek redress from grievances through the ex- 
ertion of political pressure. That is exactly 
what representative government means. But 
when one particular group, or bloc, or section 
attempts to control legislation, to lay down the 
law to other groups, and to take advantage of 
its own strength to create conditions favorable 
to itself but injurious to other groups, then 
bloc-legislation becomes a menace. It is in- 
cipient autocracy. It is an attempt to reverse 
the principle upon which the republic rests 
that the whole is greater than any of its parts. 
What the women, then, should demand of 
their candidates is leadership; but not mere 
district leadership, nor yet sectional or bloc- 
leadership, but rather the broad kind of leader- 
ship which sees the obligations to the district 
and the section, but sees them in their proper 
relationship as subsidiary to the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

Constructive considerations like these, rather 
than those of short-sighted political expediency 
and makeshift, are what a woman should 
ponder upon in the selection of our Federal 
leaders for next autumn, for in the long run 
they are the only considerations which count. 


Portable Ovens 
(Continued from page 78) 


carefully, separate into flowerets, put in a 
casserole, add one cupful of water and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and cover tightly. Cook 
for one hour, keeping the temperature of the 
oven between 375° F. and 4oo° F. 

It is comparatively simple to keep a fairly 
constant temperature of 400° F. or more in 
these portable ovens, but it is more difficult 
to adjust the burners so that a slow heat of 
300° F. to 350° F. is maintained. When using 
a two-burner oven, always use both burners for 
heating the oven to the required temperature; 
then, if a slow oven is desired, one burner is 
usually all that is needed to keep the temper- 
ature desired. Sometimes the oven can be 
twisted around so that it will rest over one 
burner only. The possibility of this depends 
upon the style of range in use. If it is possible, 
a burner is thus freed for top stove cooking. 

There is one portable oven available which 
is provided with a flue plate having two pos- 
sible positions in the oven. If placed at the 
top of the oven, the whole oven is available for 
use at the same temperature. If placed in the 
middle, a small oven is thus made. This 
makes it possible to do a small baking without 
heating up the whole oven. The tendency to 
excessive bottom browning must be kept in 
mind here, however. A slight saving of fuel 
should not be made at the sacrifice of perfect 


baking. The asbestos sheet will help in this 
situation. Roasting is done very satisfactorily 


in this small oven. The top of the oven 
maintains a much lower temperature than the 
lower part when the flue plate is in the middle. 
If roasting is being done in the bottom, thus 
necessitating a hot oven, sufficient heat will be 
maintained in the upper half of the oven to do 
some slow baking, such as custards. More 
often, however, this upper half of the oven 
would not get sufficiently hot to do any real 
baking, but proves an excellent place for the 
reheating of foods already cooked, as rolls, 
vegetables, pies, etc. 


The Ineligibles 


Is a real, old-fashioned Fourth of July 
story, that will delight every one in the 
world who knows and loves boys. With 
a touch of humor and a hint of pathos, 
Charlotte E. Lewis has written a little 
chronicle of boyhood that will linger in 
your memory. Watch for it next month 
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[the plan that helps you have and save] 


$5,000 in Cash for those 


who use 


to help you get more value, in comfort and 
in dollars and cents, out of your earnings. 
Here is our offer: 

After buying this book, first send in a 
letter asking to be registered in this Thrift 
and Budget Competition. Be sure to give 
your full name, street and number, city and 
state. The following prizes will be awarded: 

To anyone who keeps the most complete 
and nearest to standard Budget Record, 
with Savings Record certified by a bank 
officer, for a period of at least six months, 
ending not later than December 31st, 1922, 
we will give a first prize of $500. 

If the judges decide that there are two or 
more books that deserve the first prize, 
$500 will be given to each. 

To all others judged as worthy of a prize, 
$4500 will be distributed in $25 awards to 
one hundred and eighty men or women who 
send in the most complete record showing 
their actual budget as applied to their daily 
life, certified as to savings account accuracy 
by an officer of their savings bank. 

The minimum period over which the books 
must be kept is six months. The books may 
be kept in pencil or ink, but must be clear 
and legible. 

Go to any officer of the bank in which you 
keep your saving’ account—have him check 


Order Now! 


this plan 


up the savings items in your Budget Book 
against your savings account, and certify in 
the space provided on the inside of the back 
cover of your Budget Book as to the cor- 
rectness of your figures in this book as com- 
pared with your savings account. 

Your book is then eligible to be passed on 
by the Budget Judges. 

Then send in your complete Budget Rec- 
ord Book to the home office of The Menter, 
469 Seventh Avenue, New York City, on or 
before the 10th of January, 1923. 

Write in to us at once as soon as you get 
your Budget Book, your intention of enter- 
ing the Contest, so that we can keep in 
touch with you and know who is competing. 

The Judges making the awards will be 
three representative people, connected with 
such magazines as the Pictorial Review and 
others, and a well-known banker. This will 
assure you impartial treatment, because no 
employee of The Menter Company will have 
anything to do with the giving of the prizes. 

By this distribution of $5000 we are offer- 
ing you an opportunity not alone to learn 
how to make your money go further, but of 
earning at least $25 if you keep your book 
properly and, if the Judges think well of the 
way you have kept it, with a good. chance 
of winning the major prize of $500. 


Postpaid $1.00 


(The nearest approach to it sells for $2.50) 
Address all orders to HOME OFFICE: 


MENTER 


469 G-H Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Note:—A BUDGET is simply a PLAN which regulates the spending and saving of your INcome, so 
that you can control-your OUTgo and live on less than your EARNINGS. It helps you to accumulate 


money and open a savings account. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


with $1.00 (Money Order or Bill, 
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THRIFT Coupon 


ail, 
Registered) 


Fill Out—Tear Out—M. 
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the MENTER CO. 


teachers of practical thrift 
in the following 


40 cities 


AKRON, O., 39 South Howard 
St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., 119 North 
Pearl St. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 43 
Court St. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 423 
North Main St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., 435 Fulton 
St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., 615 Main St. 

CANTON, O., 200 S. Market 


Ave. 
CLEVELAND, O., 425 Euclid 


Ave. 
COLUMBUS, O., 230 North 
High St. 
DAYTON, O., 33 S. Main St. 
DENVER, COLO., 1539 Welton 


St. 

ELWOOD, IND., 217 South An 
derson St. 

ERIE, PA., 1017 State St. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., 501 Main 
St. 

FT. WAYNE, IND., 1024 Cal- 
houn St. 

GENEVA, N. Y., 29 Seneca St. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 313 
Monroe Ave. 

HARTFORD, CONN., 147 Asy- 
lum ‘St. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 14 E. 
Washington St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., 1224 
Grand Ave. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., 424 West 
Market St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 418 
Nicollet Ave. 

NEWARK, N. J., 853 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., 45 W. 14th 
St., 226 W. 126th St. 

PUEBLO, COLO., 525 North 
Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., 62 State 


St. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., 320 West 
State St. 

SAGINAW, MICH., 114 South 
Franklin St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., 418 Minne- 


sota St. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 515 NS. 
Square. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 232 
Main St. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., 33 West 
High St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 431 S. Sa- 
lina St. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., 612 Wa- 
bash Ave. 

TOLEDO, O., 212 Summit St. 

TROY, N. Y., 13 Third St. 

UTICA, N. Y., 53 Franklin Sq. 

WICHITA, KANS., 153 N. Main 


St. 
WHEELING, W. VA., 1117 
Market St. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O., 231 West 
Federal St. 
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SUREACE DIRT 


EMBEDDED DIRT 


This laboratory test shows 
how the Royal removes the 
embedded dirt, as well as 


the surface Litter 


Notice that the Royal not 
only picks up all surface 
dirt but removes all of the 
embedded dirt 


‘This dirt harms your rugs most 


Let the Royal Man show you how you 
canremove the EMBEDDED dirt 


HE dirt that harms your rugs most is 
not the surface dirt, such as lint, hair, 
threads and light dust. 

It isthe gritty, embedded dirt that has 
worked:doewn into the fabric of your rugs 
and is gradually “‘cutting”’ the fibre with 
millions of sharp little points and edges. 
The jar-of-water laboratory test shows 
how much of this dirt there is in com- 
parison with surface litter. 

And this dirt, the embedded dirt, is 
unsanitary and germ-breeding. Truly, the 
worst dirt is in your rugs—not on them. 


How Royal’s powerful air suc- 
tion removes this dirt 


To get out all of this dirt a.cleaner must 
do three things. It must produce a power- 
ful suction. This suction must be uniform 
all along the nozzle. And the nozzle must 
be adjusted ‘‘directly” to the rug surface. 
The Royal does these three things. Its 
suction is not only powerful but actually 
increases slightly in use. Scientific and 
patented design creates a uniform suction 
along the entire 14-inch nozzle length. 
And with the patented Royal adjustment 
screw, the powerful, uniform suction is 
applied “directly to the rug surface. 


From a ‘‘clean’’ Axminster 734 
ounces of dirt in 6 minutes 


A 9 by 12 Axminster rug in the home of 
Mrs. John M. Peebles, 355 Newport Ave., 
Wollaston, Mass., had been cleaned the 
day previous to the Royal Man's call. 

Yet, in exactly 6 minutes the Royal 
extracted from this “clean” rug 734 
ounces of dirt—practically all setendtes 
dirt that ordinary cleaning methods had 
failed to dislodge. 


So thorough is the Royal—yet it can- 
not harm the finest fabric. You can safe- 
ly use it every day. 


Easy to use—and clean in use 
The Royal is so light and it requires so 
few strokes over the rug (because it cleans 
so fast) that it will never tire you. It gets 
into corners and under furniture easily. 

All the dirt goes into the bag; none 
stays in or on any part of the cleaner to 
drop out again upon the floor. 


Economical, trouble-proof 
and built to last a lifetime 
With such mechanical simplicity and pre- 
cision is the Royal built that it is prac- 
tically trouble-proof. 

And so sturdily is it constructed that it 
will serve you many years—a lifetime 
with ordinary care. Remember, true 
economy and thrift lie in the purchase of 
articles of real value rather than at 
low price. 


Let the Royal Man show you 
We suggest that you arrange with the 
Royal Man to clean a rug in your home 
—without obligation to you. He will also 
show you how to clean from cellar to 
garret—how toclean concrete, hardwood 
and linoleum floors; how to renovate 
mattresses and pillows; how to remove 
the dirt from upholstered furniture or 
hangings; and how to clean in and around 
fireplaces, registers, radiators, etc. 
Don't be content with getting only the 
surface dirt! The most dirt and the really 
harmful diit is in the fabric, not on the 
surface. 
THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


endeneien™ aes valuable Royal Franchise may be had by progressive dealers in certain cities ana 
ns. Write for complete information 


RETAIL REPRESENT ATIVES: There are numerous desirable opportunities for men of char- 


acter and ability in the capacity of Royal Men. 


in your locality. 


Inquire of the local Royal dealer about openings 


THE ROYAL MAN 


The Royal Man is trained in 
matters of housecleaning and 
can show you many interesting 
labor-saving methods of clean- 
ing 

Without obligation on your 
part, he will be glad to clean a 
rug for you and let you judge for 
yourself the worth of the Royal. 

The P. A. Geier Company ex- 
pects every Royal Man to be 
courteous, considerate, and 
never insistent in his dealings 
with you. You need never hes- 
itate to ask a Royal Man for a 
demonstration in your home 

In practically every commu- 
nity there is a Royal Man con- 
nected with areliableretail store 
handling electrical appliances 
who will be glad to explain the 
superiority of this new cleaning 
method. 


If you do not know where to 
reach him, write us and we will 
see that you are put in touch , 
with him. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


‘ROYAL Electric Cleaner 


@© 1922 by P. A. Geier Co 


Cleans By Air Alone! 
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Wreckage 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Can’t you understand? We want 


he said. 
Bossom to come and live with us.” 

“You mean’”—behind her back her hands 
interlocked tensely—‘“‘to try to take her away 
from me?” 

“J wouldn’t put it that way, Peggy,” he 


said. 
Blossom something that you can’t, something 
she needs, I wouldn’t come near you. Now, 
don’t jump at a decision,” he interposed, 
glimpsing the fire in her eyes. “Think it over. 
You can come down and look over the place if 
you want to. Edith’ll be hurt a little, I supe 


pose, in seeing you, but she’ll understand. | 


She has a sense of justice that’s stronger than 
anything else in her. That’s why I’m here. 
She thinks I owe this to Blossom.” 

“TDoesn’t she think you owe anything—to 
me?” 

“That’s different.” His voice rasped down 
to steel. “You and I settled our score a long 
time ago. You’re getting what the law allows, 
aren’t you?” 

“T didn’t get it today.” 


E took a roll of bills from an inner pocket, 
flinging them on the dresser. “Well, 
you’ve got it now,” he said, and she winced 
under the contempt in his tone. 
Did he think that money was all the repara- 
tion a woman wanted? Did he suppose that 
she would ever have sought a cent from him 


had it not been for Blossom? She ached to | 


fling back the money at him, to be able to tell 
him that he need never send her more, but the 
thought of the child’s need of so many things 
that money would buy restrained her. She 
had to take it, but she felt a sudden sense of 
relief in the realization that his scornful tribute 


“Tf I didn’t think that we could give | 





had freed her from the last chain of his domi- | 


nation. Through the years of their separation 
she had been seeing in him the old Kennedy 
Loomis, the man she had loved, and married, 


and divorced, and kept on loving. Now she | 


saw him as a stranger, an enemy who threw 
a dole of coin at her as he sought to take her 
child. 

“T won’t let her go to you,” she said. 

“Do you think that’s fair to her?’”’ he de- 
manded. ‘What right have you to keep her 
here? 
you in a run-down lodging house that a man’s 
ashamed to be seen, coming into, a hand-to- 
mouth existence, a haphazard chance at life! 
What’s ahead for her? What sort of men can 
she meet? What kind of women?” 

“If you’d ever really loved her,” she said, 
“you wouldn’t have let her live this way for 
five years. You could have afforded to give 
us more money so that Blossom could live in 
a decent house, and go to a decent school, and 
wear the clothes your daughter should wear. 


What can you give her? A room with | 


If you loved her, you’d give it to her now, | 


without taking her away from me. But you 
don’t! It isn’t that. You want a child, you 
and that other woman, and you’d rather have 
your own child than another. 
Well, I can’t give Blossom anything except 
what your money lets me get for her, and God 


That’s all. | 


knows that’s little enough. I can’t give her | 
any of the things you think are so important | 


for her, and you can give them to her. 
just the same, I won’t give her up to you.” 

“Aren’t you forgetting,” he asked her, 
“that I have some claim that the law will 
recognize? I haven’t pressed it, but if you 
force me to it, I shall.” 


“If you do,” she told him, “I’ll go down to | 
your town, and I'll fling to the four winds all | 


the testimony I didn’t give when I sued you 
for divorce.” 
lash of her threat. ‘How’ll your Edith like 
that? What’ll her sense of justice do for 
her then? Will it bring her to seeing the right 


But | 


She saw him wince under the | 





that even courts can’t take into account? | 
Are you willing, to have me use those weapons?” | 


For the moment, facing him in the knowl- 
edge of the righteousness of her stand, she flung 


ee 


Perfect Sterilization 
A Perfect Seal 


HE theory of canning foods 

is simple. You kill all the 
germs of fermentation by heat. 
This is sterilization. Then you 
keep new germs from entering 
the jar by closing it with an elas- 
tic jar rubber. This ts sealing. 
To keep canned foods properly 
you must have perfect steriliza- 
tion and a perfect seal. You must 
apply heat long enough to kill 
the germs and you must use a jar 


rubber that will not crack, 
shrink or “blow-out.” 

The U. S. Government Canning 
Bulletins and many other authori- 
ties give the proper sterilization 
periods for every kind of canned 
food, or you can find them in our 
book on cold pack canning. A 
perfect seal is assured by using 
GOOD LUCK jar rubbers. Don’t 
guess at sterilization periods— 
don’t try to can without GOOD 
LUCK rings. 


. 


* GOOD ® LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


come packed with Atlas E-Z Seal and other high quality 


glass jars. 


They are sold by good grocery and hardware 
stores throughout the country. 
supply you send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


If your dealer cannot 
For 6c in 


stamps we will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning 
containing many novel and excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 


20 Hampshire Street 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Largest Makers of Jar Rubbers in the World 





In using advertisements see page 4 
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j ' children are so fond of 1" 3 


ELL, well—more corn 

flakes for mother today! 
Are you sure she told you to ask 
for Jerseys?” 

“No, Mr. Grocer, she didn’t tell us anything ’cept 
corn flakes. She knew what we’d ask for. An’ they 
ain’t for her either but we let her have some, ’cause she 
likes ’em too.”’ 


‘‘Now I know where half the rosy cheeks come from. 
Guess you know what’s good.”’ 


Crisp, fresh and easily digested, Jersey Corn Flakes 
form the ideal between-meal and before bedtime “‘bite’’ 
for youngsters. The large splendid flakes thoroughly 
steam cooked and toasted, are truly delicious and sat- 
isfying. 

Children (grown ups too) never tire of the delight- 
ful flavor, doubly enhanced in a flowing bow! of creamy 
milk. 


Breakfast time is but a promise of more during the 
day—they love them so. It’s 
“the Jersey difference.” 


Your Grocer’s Recommendation 


It is based on a desire to retain your trade for 
a long timmne and there isn’t a grocer but who 
knows that, in order to do it, he must pur- 
chase and recommend with utmost discretion. 
When he tells you that this or that product is 
pure and good he generally has the little ones 
in mind more than mere profit. For he is 
human—he has a heart, and most likely, 


ae ee 
Flakes 


Crisp in Milk 


| <The JERSEY CEREAL FOOD CO. 
“ts Cereal, Penna. + Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Wreckage 


back of her all the dismal dreariness of the 
years, all the dun misery of her environment 
all the gray gloom of her forebodings, and 
became the Peggy Loomis of the unconquer- 
able courage that had never gone down before 
him. The angel with the sword, she stood 
before him, barring his way into ‘the garden 
of his desires. The thought that she was 
denying him more than Blossom, the feeling 
that she was the retribution he could not 
appease, came to her as he shifted ground. 

“There’s no use in our fighting, Peggy,” 
he said. “It never got us anywhere, and it 
won’t get us anywhere now. There’s just one 
way to look at this thing, and that’s from the 
kid’s side. Here I am, offering to give her 
what she ought to have, and here you are, 
holding her back from it. Do you think that’s 
what her mother ought to do? It doesn’t 
matter what you think of me, or what I think 
of you. It’s what this’ll mean to Blossom. 
You think it over that way.” He drew out a 
wafer-thin gold watch and stared at its dial. 
“T’m going back to Louisville tonight,” he said, 
“but I’ll call you from the station. You have 
a telephone in the house, haven’t you? I'll 
ring at half-past eight. That gives you two 
hours to consider this, and remember you’re 
thinking it for the youngster, not for yourself.” 
He turned back from the door. “I suppose 
I don’t need to tell you,” he said, “that, no 
matter how you decide, the alimony’ll be just 
the same.” 


HE rammed back the sharp retort she longed 


| \} to make in the face of this final bribe. 


Did he think that she would sell her child to 


| him for the handful of silver he held out? 


Yes, he did, she realized, and no word of hers 
could change his opinion. His was a world 
where men and women trafficked in everything. 
She saw him as he could not see himself. He 
thought he had changed, he wanted to believe 
that he had reformed, but she, watching him 
through the glass of disillusion which had been 
fired in the furnace of an old love, knew that, 
for all his outward moral changing, Kennedy 


| Loomis had not shifted the garment of his 


spirit. An hour ago she would have said that 
she herself had changed for the worse. She 
would have thought that the dragging days of 


| worry had eroded the soil of her integrity. 


Now, listening to Loomis’s footsteps going 
down the stairs, she faced herself in the mirror 
of a flash of introspection and knew that the 
erosion had washed away not worth, but dross. 
As clearly as if she looked on some one else she 
saw the gleam of gold in her own soul as she 
fronted the problem that the man who had 
been her husband had brought to her.. He 
had broached it in utter selfishness, but she 
would find its answer, as he had besought her, 
not in the thought of her own welfare, but in 
the thought of her child’s. 

She heard the door close upon him, and a 
moment afterward, so soon that she knew they 
must have passed each other on the side- 
walk outside, she heard Blossom’s call. 

She leaned over the banister. “Leave the 
package with Aunt Sally,” she bade the girl, 

“and come up to me. Tell Sally we’ll be down 
in a little while.” 

As she waited she studied the room, seeing 
its squalor anew and finding its poverty the 
more blatant for having been watched by 

hostile eyes. Not even Blossom’s breathless 

entrance changed its aspect for Peggy. She 
drew the girl down on the bed beside her, 
circling her shoulder with a thin arm and 
pushing back the clustering curls from the 
flushed young brow. 

“Blossom, dear,’ she said, meeting the 
girl’s look of wondering question, “your mother 
has to make a big decision for you. Your 
father has married again, and he and his wife 
want you to come and live with them.” 

“And leave you?” The girl’s eyes widened 
in horror. 

“And leave me.” In spite of herself her 
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Don’t Let Monotonous Kitchen Work | 
Wear You Out ) 


THOUSANDS of women who, like yourself, thought they had “easy” kitchens, 
tell us that no woman realizes the amount of drudgery in the average home 
until the Hoosier gives her a modern work-reducing kitchen of her own. 

Then the contrast is most noticeable. How much better you feel at night! 
For the first time it dawns on you that you have been wasting more time 
and energy than you had thought it possible for any woman to squander. 


F | 


<a 


There is No Substitute for 
the HOOSIER 


At an expense of $300, the wife of the 
president of a large hardware company 
had an elaborate arrangement of 
shelves and cupboards built into her 
new kitchen. Within twelve months 
she had carpenters tear out enough of 
these built-in cases to make room for 
the Hoosier. She could have saved 
money in the first place by using the 
Hoosier. 

Extra shelf room is essential, but is 
never so effective as when used in con- 
nection with the Hoosier. Such a 
combination provides maximum con- 
venience at minimum cost. 


Why Hoosier Exceis 


The reason the Hoosier excels is be- 
cause Hoosier’s scientific arrangement 
gives you in one compact spot every 
help you need to get up a meal and 
clear away after it. 

In the Hoosier, that spot is equipped 
with the greatest labor-saving in- 


ventions to make kitchen work easy— 
many of them patented, and not to be 
duplicated. 


In the 23 years during which these 


inventions and their scientific arrange- 
ment in the Hoosier have been devel- 
oped, every suggested improvement 
for a kitchen convenience has been 
tried out. The best have been accepted 
—the rest rejected. Today the HoosiER 
is the cabinet of proved improvements. 
Without it you waste miles of steps 
and hours of time each day. 


Liberal Terms Make it Easy to 
Afford the HOOSIER 


There is no reason why any woman 
need be a kitchen slave. You can afford 
the Hoosier now. No big outlay is 
needed. Two million women have 
already taken advantage of this offer 
and not one would part with her 
Hoosier if she could not replace it. 
Write for folder. Let us tell you where 
to get the Hoosier on such liberal 
terms that you will never miss the 
money. 


Ai a pin en ee Oe ob tt thi eh ae. 2 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE: 622 Ash St., Newcastle, Ind. 


* BRANCHES: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 
368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


Saves 
Steps 


Saves 
Time 
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Wreckage 


arm tightened around the soft shoulder. “But 
you'll have everything you want, dearest. 
They'll give you a beautiful home, and lovely 
clothes, and books, and dresses, and friends, 
and parties. You wouldn’t have to live in a 
furnished room and eat cheap food, with not 


enough of that sometimes. You’d meet boys, 


and girls whom your mother wouldn’t be afraid 
to have you know. Do you want to go, 
Blossom?” 

Her wide, young eyes, glowing in the light 
from the lure, darkened. ‘Where would you 
go?” she asked Peggy. 

“J? Oh, I’d stay here, I suppose.” 

“Do you want me to go, mother?” 

Did she want her to go? With every fiber 
of her body crying out against the sacrifice! 

“Tt may be the best way for you, Blos- 
som? I love you so much that I’m not sure 
that I can see it straight. I’m trying to 
fnd the right road, honey, and I’m just 
stumbling along in the dark. Do you want 
to go?” 

Into their silence rose Sally Gates’s call. 
“Come on, folks; chow’s ready!” 

Blossom rose from the shelter of Peggy’s 
arm. ‘You go down,” she said, “I”! be there 
in a minute.” She tossed the long curls as 
she turned away from her mother. 


AFFLED, overcome by a numbing sense 
of defeat, wounded to the core of her 
heart, Peggy groped her way down the stairs. 
“He wants her,” she sobbed to Sally when 
she had come to the haven of the room. ‘He 
wants to take her to his home and his wife.” 
“Well, for the love o’ Mike,” cried Sally, 
“you’re not going to let her go?” 
“I’m trying to see it from her side. Think 
of what she’ll have. He’s rich now, and—”’ 


“Ves,” said Sally, “and think of what she | 


won’t have.” Her tense, hardened face 
twitched, and she ran her hand through her 
straw-heaped hair. ‘“There’s just a _ few 
things in life, Peggy, old lady, that there are 
no substitutes for. One of them is the man 
you really leve. You and I, living here be- 





cause we never saw the other fellows after our | 


men had failed us, know that. Another of 
them is a child. You have one, and I haven’t, 
and we both know. And another of them is 
your mother. You never knew yours. I had 
mine for thirty years, and I’d have given up 
all chance of the rest, Joe and the baby I never 


had, to have kept her with me just a little | | 


while longer.” Her éyes, glistening in tears, 


flashed on Peggy. ‘“‘You haven’t the right to | 


give up your child to any other woman in the 
world,” she told her. 

“But what have I for her?” 

“See here.”” She shoved back the stew pot 
from the tiny gas plate,'and came to stand 
before Peggy, her work-hardened hands grip- 
ping the other woman’s shoulders. ‘We've 
seen enough of living, the two of us, to learn a 
few of its lessons, and there’s one I’ve learned, 
if you haven’t. It’s not what you’ve had, and 
it’s not what you lose that counts in the wind- 
up. It’s what you can save out of the wreck. 
You’ve saved Blossom, and you’ve saved 
something else. You’ve got a shining some- 
thing in you, Peggy Loomis, pride, or pluck, 
or whatever you want to call it, that’s the 
best gift she can ever get. It’s part of love, 
that’s what it is, your love for her and her 
love for you. What have you got for her? 
You’ve got the thing that nobody else in the 
world can ever give her, and you’re cheating 
her, tricking her, stealing from her, I tell you, 
if you dare to give her away. Need you? 


Why, you’re the only thing in the world she | 
really does need. Honest to God, you make | 


me sick, thinking anything else!” 

“But—” 

“Forget it. Blossom!’ Her voice rang 
shrill through the dim hall. ‘Where’s that 
child? Come down here to your dinner.” 
She turned to Peggy with peremptory com- 
mand. “Dish up that stew, and cut the pie. 
Blossom!” 





































































whipped cream. Pour into wet-mold, cov- 


THIS FROZEN FRUIT SALAD 
i er tightly, pack in equal parts of ice and 


is something novel for a June wedding. 










Soften 2 teaspoons gelatine in 4 cup salt 4 hours. Serve on crisp lettuce 
cold water. Dissolve over boiling water. leaves with 1 cup Premier Salad Dress- 
Add 1 cup Premier Salad Dressing, 1 cup ing mixed well with 44 cup whipped 
diced pineapple, 14% cups sliced oranges. cream. Garnish with fresh satan 
2 cups mashed strawberries, 1 pint strawberries. 



















June Weddings Come in 
Bunches Like Bananas 


AND the refreshments at most of them are just as 
much alike. 


But if you are the sort of woman who likes to 
pioneer a little, if you want your wedding, or June 
reception, or Sunday night supper to be a little dif- 
ferent, then this Frozen Salad is for you. 


The recipe printed above, and a bottle of Premier from your 
grocer are all the magicit requires. And it will be remembered, 
never fear; they will talk about it afterwards. 


They will imitate it. But by the time everybody else in the 
neighborhood begins to serve it, you can be ready with another 
surprise. For our little book “Salads, Suppers, Picnics,” is full 
of surprises. It is free. A postal card with 
your name and address will bring you a 
copy at once. 


Premier 


Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY 
Dept. 8c, NEw YorK 
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J ALADDIN for 
a winter of plenty 


N the rows of jars, brilliant with the 
beautiful colors of preserves the story 


of successful canning with Aladdin 
Utensils is told. 


The generous Aladdin Aluminum Pre- 
serving Kettle, the Aladdin Aluminum 
Colander, the White Enamel Fruit Fun- 
nel were designed to correct the errors 
of old fashioned utensils, adding the 
knowledge of the scientist to the ex- 
perience of the housewife. 


Notched ears on the kettle keep the 
bail cool. 
and broad at the base. 
fits the jar with precision. It is seam- 
less, making cleaning simple. 

When buying your Aladdin Canning 
Set look for the red Aladdin label on 
the Enamel and the Aladdin quality 
mark on the Aluminum. At progres- 
sive hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. 


The colander is extra firm 


The funnel 


%@ THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7515 Platt Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of New Perfection Oil Stoves, 
Ovens and Water Heaters 












Wreckage 


Peggy heard her steps ascending the worn 
stairway. There came the sound of muftled 
voices, then shuffling steps again, and Blossom 
stood in the doorway, her face streaked with 
tears, her curls tumbled in disorder. For a 
moment she stared at her mother question- 
ingly, then flung herself with a glad cry into 
Peggy’s arms. 

“IT thought you wanted me to go,” she 
sobbed. “But you don’t, you don’t!” 

“T don’t—ever,” said Peggy. 

“I won’t go then, I won’t go,” Blossom 
chanted. Like an April sky her face lifted 
from grief to gladness. ‘They can keep their 
old clothes, and their old house, and their 
old parties. I don’t want them. I’m go- 
ing to keep my own mother!” She clung 
to Peggy in a triumphant embrace. “Come 
on, Aunt Sally,” she cried. “Let’s eat. I’m 
starved!” 

Through the meal she exulted blithely, 
with Sally Gates abetting her. Peggy, 
watching her with the sad relief of reprieve, 
told herself that she could not share the 
girl’s radiant happiness while the thought 
of what Blossom might have had hung like 
a cloud. The moments which sped for the 
child dragged for her until the ringing of 
the telephone bell startled her into a glance 
at Sally’s alarm clock. It was_half-past 
eight. She went down the hall and picked 
up the black cylinder. 

Kennedy Loomis’s voice came to her. 
“Well?” it asked. 

“She’s going to stay with me,” she said, 
and went a little dizzy under the surge of joy 
which swept over her senses as she hung up 
the receiver. 

From Sally’s room came the clatter of 
dishes. ‘The canary, roused by it, awakened 
and, mistaking gaslight for sunshine, burst 
intoarondel. ‘Missed your cue, Galli-Curci,” 
Sally laughed. 

“Wrong entrance,” Blossom carolled. 

“Come on, folks,” Peggy called to them. 
“We can get into the nine-o’clock show if we 
hurry.” 

As she opened the door into the street, she 
saw a star gleaming like a lantern in the 
western sky ere it slipped down behind the 
line of the roofs. To the southward rose a 
luminous glow. The glory of a great city 
shone in its golden mist. The spell of its en- 
chantment rushed over the woman at the 
doorway. 

“Tt’s a wonderful night,” she said. 

With Blossom’s hand in her own, and with 
Sally Gates at her side, she went down the 
dirty steps. The three of them were humming 
softly as they hastened along the grim, gray 
street. 


Fruity Desserts 


(Continued from page 68) 

from one large can of peaches, add sufficient 
water to make two cupfuls of liquid. Bring 
to the boiling-point and pour over one pack- 
age of powdered gelatin of raspberry flavor. 
Arrange the peaches in rows in a shallow 
serving-dish and pour the boiling liquid over 
them. Set aside in a cool place until firm. 
Cut into squares and serve plain or with 
whipped cream. 

Sherry’s Coffee Sponge is made by soaking 
two tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin in 
one-half cupful of cream or undiluted evapo- 
rated milk. Beat two egg-yolks slightly and 
add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
cupful of sugar, and two cupfuls of strong, 
clear, hot coffee. Place in the top of a 
double-boiler and cook until thickened Jike 
custard. Then add the softened gelatin and 
stir until it is thoroughly dissolved, remove 
from the heat, cool until the mixture begins 
to thicken, then add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla and fold in two stiffly-beaten egg- 
whites. Pour into a cold, wet mold and 
allow to stand until firm. Serve plain or 
with whipped cream. 
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STAR 


BOILED HAM —~ 





Ask Your Dealer for 
These Armour 
Quality Foods 


Star Ham—the ‘‘Ham What 
Am” 

Star Bacon — (Whole Side 
or Sliced in Cartons) 

Fresh and Dry Sausage 

Simon Pure Leaf Lard 

Vegetole (Vegetable 
Shortening) 

Cloverbloom Butter 

Cloverbloom Eggs 

Veribest Loaf Meats 
















Veribest Luncheon Meats 
Veribest Dried Beef 
Veribest Potted Meats 
Veribest Deviled Meats 
Veribest Canned Meats 
Veribest Mince Meat 
Veribest Salad Oil 
Veribest Evaporated Milk 
Veribest Cheese 

Veribest Poultry 

Veribest Oleomargarine 
Veribest Pork and Beans 
Veribest Bouillon Cubes 
Veribest Extract of Beef 
Veribest Peanut Butter 
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PRODUCTS 


Buy the “Ham What Am” 
For Picnics and Cold Suppers 


You ll want Star Ham, the ‘‘Ham What Am,” in this convenient 
form, ready to serve at any meal—and for June picnics, outings and 
cold suppers. We've removed the bone and surplus fat and koiled 
these selected hams in aluminum containers so that the original juicy 
sweetness is all retained. There is no waste, no trimming needed— 
every ounce is food. 

Each ham is compressed so that the slices can be cut wafer-thin. They are 
just the right shape for dainty looking sandwiches. And there's no cooking 
necessary. Ask your dealer for Star Boiled Ham, sliced by the pound or whole. 
















Our booklet, ‘Sixty Ways of Serving a Ham,” sent 
* free on request. Address Dept. of Food Economics 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Baby Comforts 


Baby Bathinette 
Conway Baby Clothes 


Gendron Juvenile Vehicles ... 
Gordon Motor Crib 


Buildings, etc. 






Air-Way Multifold Windows..... 110 
Bostwick Metal Lath 
“‘Creo-Dipt’”’ Stained Shingles. 
Ideal Arcola Heating Outfits..Opp. 96 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Morgan Woodwork Organization. . 
Mott Plumbing 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products. ...116 


Food Products 


Label Food Prod- 
Baker’s “Coconut Sees 
Campbell’s Soups 
Certo Surejell 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
“Canned Fruits and 
Dromedary Cocoanut : and Dates. - 
Faust Soluble Tea & Coffee 
Fleischmann’s Yeast 


Heinz Food Products .... 


Hormel’s Ham & Bacon.. 
Jersey Corn Flakes .. 
Knox Gelatine 
Libby’s Food Products 
National Biscuit Dainties 


Post Toasties 
Premier Salad Dressing 
Price Flavoring Extracts 
Quaker Puffed Goods 
Rumford Baking Powder . . 
Spanish Olives 

Swift Meat Products 
Welch Grape Juice, 


The Davenport Bed 
Hawley Automatic Chest 
Karpen Furniture 
Kroehler Daven-O 


Perfected Self Help Chair... . 
Service Table Wagon 
Superior Red Cedar 
Ypsilanti Reed Furniture 


* All household appliances, fo 
is Your 
uarantee 
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House Furnishings and 


Appliances 

Page 
Aerolux Porch Shades .......... 146 
RE eer ree 120 

Bailey, Banks & Biddle Silver- 
WO, GE, inc cn cone oe usces 155 

Beaver Electric Switch Plug & 
OG) 5 on wis ak see Teo omy 171 
Boott Mills Absorbent Toweling..147 
Community Plate Silverware..... 109 
ee eee 108 

Everybody’s Hawkeye Basket Re- 
ce RE ae” 173 
a Pers errs 105 
Handi-Press Ironing Cabinet... .167 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers ....... 165 
Heirloom Plate Silverware....... 128 
Heisey’s Glassware ........... 156 
Holmes & Edwards Silverware... .143 
Hubbell Electrical Utilities..... 162 
Kapock Sun-Fast Fabrics ...... 144 
Manning-Bowman Percolators ....189 
Middletown Silverware ........ 161 
Moore Push Pins & Hangers....169 
DRONE CNIS 6. 0.5 5'5'5,si5 09 aie 146 
Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics ........ 121 
Pequot Sheets & Pillowcases..... 159 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. ...113 
a Tt rr 163 
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Service Table Wagon .......... 145 
ANE, SEPIOD So: 50 3:0 0 90:46. 6 wine 145 
Vanitie Curtains ...........208 155 
ERE rer 1 
A ere 163 
Westinghouse Electric Fan, etc. ..187 
Wilmort Crumb Sweeper.........173 

Household Supplies 

WER Cee eee 152 
Butcher’s Boston Polish ........ 168 
Creolin-Pearson Disinfectant... .. 163 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax & Brush. .111 
Kote-on Silver Powder 5 
3. ear 
O-Cedar Polish & Mop 
Old Dutch Cleanser . 
co eS aa ee 
PE. wise es. «ha Gace cae 
Three-in-One Oil ............. 
ae ee ee 
White Tar Garment Bags ...... 159 





Kitchen Furnishings and 


Utensils 
Alaska Ice Cream Freezer ..... 142 
i ee eee ree eee 171 


Auto Vacuum Ice Cream Freezer. .154 
Boss Portable Oven 
er eee ee 
Cupples Presto Jar Rings. 
J Es Be” ee 
Florence Oil Cook Stoves 
Good Luck Jar Rings........... 
Griswold Cooking Utensils : 
Holyoke Kerosene Water Heater. .158 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet........ 196 
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Humphrey Automatic Water Heater. 1 


Lisk Enameled Kitchenware 


Master Bake Pot 
Metal Egg Crate 
New Perfection Oil 
Pittsburg Automatic Water Heater. 153 
Pohlson Jelly Molds 
Skimit Cream Separator 
Standard Kitchen Sinks 
Stoneware Jars 
Tappan Eclipse Gas Range 
Tepco Table Top 
Thermo-Chef 
3-Minute Dish Washer 
Toledo Fireless Cook Stoves...... 
Upressit Jelly Lids 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware 

White Mt. Ice Cream Freezer... . 


Cook Stoves 


Laundry Equipment 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
Laun-dry-ette Washer & Drier....179 
Perici erte eee, 
Rotarex Washer & Ironer 





Miscellaneous 


Acme Collapsible Dress Form.... 
Aladdin Aluminum Utensils 
All-Year Club of Southern 
Boston Cooking School Cook Book. 148 
Butterick Fashions & Deltor...98, 99 
Candy Institute 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
c B&Q. RR 
Chicago School of Nursing 
“Child Life’’ 
Cocroft-Susanna 
Columbia Yarns 
Cosmopolitan Prints 
Dennison Baggage Tags 
Eastman Kodak 
Elliott Nursery Bulbs 
Eversharp Pencil & Wahl Pen....177 
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“The Most Important Influence in 

Your Life and Your Child’s’’.. . 
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“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE 


‘The most comprehensive book 
of its kind ever published. 


Prospectus Free 


HAT heating system will warm 

your new home best? What style of 
lighting will combine best with your 
interior finish? Do you know how to select 
hardware that will harmonize? Is the type 
of building you have selected best suited to the 
location of your site? 

Scores of such important questions must be 
answered, sometime, by every home builder. 
Each and every one has an important bearing 
upon the ultimate satisfaction, appearance and 
cost of your home, Of how many are you 
sure? 


Avoid Disappointments 


How bitter it would be if the home you have 
cherished in your heart so long, turned out 
a disappointment. How heartsick you would 
feel to have some trivial mistake—in planning 
—some oversight in the choice of design, 
material or color make an eyesore of some 
pet room or nook. 

These things happen every day. Even those 
who have built several homes are not exempt. 
And once you have made your choice, the die 
is cast. You cannot tear down and rebuild 
without great expense. You cannot throw 
away a house like a piece of unsatisfactory 
furniture. You cannot sell just when and how 
you want. And usually the location has been 
your ideal for years. 


A Guiding Hand 


“Building With Assurance,” the most widely 
discussed book in the building field, offers you 


ide Nemours 
P. & F. Corbin on ‘Hardware That Harmonizes,” etc. 


a guiding hand. In this great book, produced 
at the expense of two years’ unremitting effort 
and over $150,000, every practical phase of 
building is covered. 


It is designed to guide you past the errors 
that cause lifelong disappointments—and to 
help you save money. 


The Contents 


First, many modern cottages, bungalows and 
dwellings (with appropriate floor plans) are pictured 
in colors. 


Then page after page of interiors; beautiful halls 
and stairways—rich dining-rooms—inviting living- 
rocms—dainty bedrooms—cozy breakfast nooks, etc. 


In addition, “Building With Assurance” contains 
advice and counsel from authorities of international 
fame. Here, for instance, you read about “Interior 
Decorations and Floor Coverings,” by Marshall 
Field & Company. The MacBeth-Evans Company 
discusses Home Lighting. For advice on Modern 
Plumbing turn to the article by the Standard Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company. Other contributors 
are The Crane Company on Heating; E. I. du Pont 
Company on Paints and Finishes; 


Mail the Coupon 


“Building With Assurance” is far too expensive 
for general distribution. It is for earnest home 
lovers. Our beautiful prospectus tells all about it 
—reproduces actual pages, etc. It also explains 
how you may secure a copy of the Master Book. 
This prospectus we will gladly send to those who 
mail the coupon. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


ee 


"MORGAN™~ QUALITY, 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


Home Keeping Hearts 
are Happiest” 


why 


Address Nearest 
/ Office, Dept. E-6 


? Morgan Sash & Door 
/ _ Company 
i] Chicago, Illinois 
4 Morgan Millwork Co. 
i Baltimore, Md. 
? Morgan Company 
/ Oshkosh, Wis. 
4 Gentlemen: Please send 
4 sme at once copy of your 
7s sbeautiful Free Prospectus. 
/ which describes “Building 
i With Assurance.” 
i 
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Address 


i 
/ 
ry 
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the country. 






CALIFORNIA 


Outdoor Study all Winter. Academic 
and Collegiate Courses. ‘Art, Music, 
Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, etc. 


33rd Year. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal 








fe Bishop’ s Sita 


Upon the foi Foundation 
FOR GIRLS OLLA, CALIFORNIA 
Upper and Lower School 
DUCATIONAL and social training equal to that of 
Eastern Schools. A faculty representative of East 
ern and Western Colleges. The advantages of the 
healthiest climate in the world. The pupil goes to 
school in perpetual sunshine—sleeps, plays, exercises 
(at tennis, basketball, riding, swimming, etc.) and 
studies out of doors the year round. Sixteen miles from 
Hotel del Coronado. Convenient for parents wishing 
to_snend the winter in California. Write tor booklet. 
; Joseph H. Johnson, og 


Caroline S. Cummins, A 

























° . oes 7" ag 
California Military Academy 5%, *Y3,sf 
Modern buildings. Large casement windows permit open 
air study and sleeping. Small classes. Well equipped 
gymnasium and athletic field. Non-sectarian. Open 
all the year. Address. 
CatirornniA, Los Angeles, 4C01 W. 16th St. 


The Anna Head School fy Bese ety 
minutes from San Francisco. College preparatory, with 
certificate privileges, special and post graduate courses 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Gymnasium, swimming 

pool, all outdoor sports. Address Mary E. Wi son, 
CaLirorNia, Berkeley, Box B. Principal. 
From the first 


Elliott School for Girls through the ninth 


grades with cultural subjects—Music, Art, Dancing, Ex- 

pression. Out-of-door class and study. Home life, envi- 

ronment and care approach the ideal. Catalog. 
CaLiFoRNi4, Los Angeles, Box K. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


OF EXPRESSION 


Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Litera- 
ture, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling, Oral 
and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited High 
School), Junior School (all grades). Musical de- 
partment. Resident students over 14. For catalog 
address HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director. 

Cumnock Hall Los Angeles, Cal. 
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In these pages are presented the 
announcements of a large number 
of the best schools and camps of 


All announcements are classified 
geographically under state headings. 








Pasadena, California r 2 | 


Orton School 7) Ly 


The School Department 





pages. 





Girls’ School. Resident 
| The Santa B Jarbara and day pupils. Eleven 





acres. Country life and sports. Sleeping porches. Open 
air schoolrooms. Riding, swimming year round. Basis of 
work, clear thinking. 
MARIAN L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal. 
CALIFORNIA, Santa Barbara, P. O. Box 548 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Uni 
versity of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian 
influences. Land and water sports all year. Summer ses- 
sion July 1—September Catalog. Address President. 
CALIFORNIA, San !>:.go, Pacific Reach Sta.. Box G. 





a6 am ° . st yes 
Girls’ Collegiate School Fit™-$st, 7" shh 
Accredited. Offers General, College Preparatory, Special 
courses—2 years’ post-graduate work, vocational, cultural 
LGeautiful Spanish buildings. Out-door life a reality. 
Miss PARSONS AND Miss DENNEN, Principals. 
} CatirorNia, Los Angeles, Adams S8t. 


Fifty minutes from San _ Francisco 


near Leland Stanford University. For 
boys of 7 years and older, 
them 
enter Yale, 


preparing 
for college or business. 50% 
Harvard, ete. Thor 
ough physical examinations and 
mental tests—progress recorded. 
Open-air classrooms and sleeping 
porches. Supervised athletics. 
Military instruction. For 

catalog address 


Box W-3 
Menlo Park, California 





Military Academy 


A Big School for Little Boys— 
Page takes young boys (young as 


six) and starts them on to strong, 


intelligent manhood. A school of 
boy sympathy and boy inspiration. 
Lady teachers up to fifth grade. The 
little flows have the affectionate 
care ana attention of exceptional 
House Mothers. Thoroughness in 
fundamentals insisted upon. Mili- 
tary training gives orderliness and 
manly bearing. No high-school 
course. 
Send for the new Page catalog. 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 946 
Los Angeles California 


Good Housekeeping endorses every 
school and camp advertising in its 
Each has been thoroughly 
investigated and each is presented 
to you as worthy in every way of 
your confidence and patronage. 



















Seale 
Academy 


(Military) 









For boys of all ages in all the grades. Comfortable 
buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded park to live 
in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field to play in, 
and all in the matchless climate of California. Accredited 
to the Universities. Catalogs. 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Headmaster 
Box G, Palo Alto, California 





Inc : " slita r 's bugh 
Pasadena MilitaryAcademy QMers thorough 
fundamentals of English education. Fifth to eighth gram 
mar grades with full high school and college preparatory 
courses. Accredited by University of California. Completely 
modern equipment. Honor system. Summer camp. 


Cair., Pasadena. R. D. No. 2. Box 12G. Catalogue 
Westlake School for Girls 
College preparatory or advanced courses. Modern 


buildings, in choicest section of city. Social and physical 


training. Tennis, swimming and other sports. Unusual 
musical advantages. Grammar school grades. Address 
CaLirorNia, Los Angeles, Box H. 





Bliss Harfer’s Uehool 


In beautiful Santa Clara Valley, at seat of 
Leland Stanford University. One hour from 
San Francisco. Prepares for Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr—Accredited to Stan- 
ford, University of California, Mills College. 
Special courses in Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Girls enjoy delightful home life, 
much out-of-doors. Sleeping porches. Up- 
per and Lower schools. 


For catalogue address Principal 


Box H 


Palo Alto, California 





COLORADO 


Colorado State Normal School 


Complete college rank in courses and degrees. Indus- 
trial and domestic arts, highly developed. Music con- 
servatory. Satisfying, comfortable living conditions 
Superb climate. Expenses low. Enter summer quarter 

CoLORADO, Gunnison. — June 12th | or July 17th. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Cochran School for Boys 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. A 
home school for a limited number of boys. Small classes. 
Constructive physical training. Progressive methods. For 
booklet, address, WitL1aM T. CocuraN, Headmaster. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, 172 East Avenue. 




























! 









The Ely School for Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. General and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. One-year course, intensive college preparatory review. 









7) Kindergarten Training 
The Fannie A. Smith SivorOur_ graduates 
in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and prac- 
tice. Unusual opportunity for practical work. Grounds 
for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 1122 Iranistan Ave. 


MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS ~ 61019 
52 minutes from New York on Long 
sland Sound 


A beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. Junior 
Department. for boys under 14. Older 

boys prepared for all colleges and 

technical schools. Small classes with 

much individual attention. Splendid 
opportunity for health and 
physical development in all 
athletics and outdoor sports. 
Large gymnasium 
and dormitory. 

For catalog, 
address 


W. W. MASSEE 


Shippan Point, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Suffield 


A School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, 
A.M., Pd.D., Principal 


5 Main Street Suffield, Conn. U} len (den 


Suburban to New York City 
Fifty Minutes from Fifth Arenue. 
For High-School Girls and Graduates. 


- Dr. and Mrs. Frederic M. Townsend, 
owners and resident directors. Magnifi 












‘ - (formerly Roxbury School). A School 
Cheshire for the Individual. Classes limited to 
five boys. Hard work required. Expert instruction 
mentally and physically. Boys enter whenever vacancies 
occur. For catalog, address 
W. L. Ferris, A.B., Headmaster, 
CONN., Cheshire, Cheshire School, Inc. 























WATERBURY, CONN. FOUNDED 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
Course giving Gregg certificates. All branches of 
Domestic Science. Excellent advantages in Music and 
Art. Experienced teachers. Gymnasium work. Ath- 
letics. Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford 
or New Haven. Students admitted at any time dur- 
ing the year. Send for Booklet. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M. 


Principal 




















le cent granite buildings overlooking the 

ve sea; spacious grounds, in town; exquisite 

n, appointments ; immense gymnasium ; 

| little theatre. Academic, college prepar- 
atory and finishing courses. Music, art, 
domestic science, expression and stage- 

outh ie Point Hall eraft, secretarial branches. Physical 

perigee ei gep age on. a ae TTS 

“ A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on Long poe ee ae ee eee 

. Island Sound at Southfield Point. Intermediate, i — eee See 

general and college preparatory courses. Music, Registrar of Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 

y gymnasties, athletics, and sports. Horseback rid- a ——— 

y ing, skating, skiing. 52 minutes from Grand Cen- 

tral Station, New York. Limited enrollment. 
.. JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 
BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER 

‘ Assistant Principal 

1 4 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 

1 
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Litchfield School 


For Boys of 15 or Under 


A preparatory -chool in one of the oldest and 
best school centers of the country. The fine vil- 
lage of Litchfield has a true educational atmos- 
phere, and is free from temptations and distrac- 
tions. Well appointed buildings and grounds. 
Boys are happy in the attractive home life. 
All indoor aes sports, horseback riding, 
supervised physical training. Latin and French. 
Rates $1,000. For detailed information address 


Stamford Military Renee 


A preparatory school that my sound prseres 
methods and provides a thorough training for mind 
and body. Located in the beautiful hill country of 
Connecticut, convenient to New York, the situation is 
ideal. Classes are purposely small and students are 
assured individual consideration from every teacher. | 
The locality permits every kind of outdoor sport and § | 
the gymnasium is well equipped for all indoor exer- J | 
cise. Summer Camp. For catalog address 
WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M., Principal 
New Canaan, Connecticut 














Charles Frederick Brusie, A.M., Principal She Gateway 2 See OSes er Gah 
“ ates » year utoring course as we as 
Litchfield, Conn., or Ossining, N. Y, regular college preparatory work. General and Special 
courses. Miss ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, St. Ronan Terrace. 


Y ; y ci art Primary Tt ’ 7 Tas ae r 
Conn. Froebel Normal Findergarten Primary | New Haven Normal School Gyasaszics. 
Academie, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 30th year. Fits for physical education, recreation, play- 


Boarding and day school Big opportunities for our ground, reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. 14 
Graduates. State certificate. 24th year. Booklets. Address dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus. 
Mary C. Mruts, Principal. Completely equipped 250 acre camp on L. I. Sound. 
Connecticut, Bridgeport, 181 West Avenue. CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street. 





HILLSIDE SCHOOL cits 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


Preparation for new comprehensive ex- 
aminations and general courses. Organized 
athletics. Normal living in right environment. 
Every comfort. All healthful activities. 
Horseback riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B. Vassar. 
Vida Hunt Francis, A. B. Smith, Principals 





I 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Younger Women Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Two-year. Junior College. . Condensed college work 
with additional vocational courses. Music, Art .and 
Expression. Diplomas with Domestic Science courses. 
90-acre campus. Outdoer sports... Gymnasium -and 
swimming pool. Clubs for recreation and social ac- 
tivities. Early registration 
necessary. References 
required. Address Registrar 
Box 177, Forest Glen, Md. 


For Younger Girlse—A 
new College Preparatory 

































IMMACULATA 


Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls, TWO-YEAR 
CERTIFICATE COURSE for high school gradu- 
ates. PREPARATORY _and SPECIAL 
COURSES, MUSIC, ART, EXPRESSION, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Students’ rooms 
with suites and private baths. Riding: 
new swimming pool; abundant outdoor 
sports. Sight-seeing with experienced 
chaperones. Address THE SECRE- 
TARY, 4260 Wisconsin Ave. 











MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful Estate and com- 
bines Advantages of City and Country. 
High School and Collegiate Forms. 


3} Household Science and Arts. Seere- 
tarial Branches. Music, Expression 
and Modern Languages. Athletics. 

Address The Secretary, 
Oakcrest, Washington, D.C. 





he Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 
In the finest private and official residential section 
of Washington. Courses include grades, college pre- 
paratory, 3 years’ collegiate work, music, art, ex- 
pression, secretarial, domestic science. Students ob- 
serve Government operations. Athletics, dramaties. 
Attractive social life within school. For catalog 


address Miss Charlotte Crittenden Everett, Primsipal 
1531 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 


Gunston Hall 





istablished 1892. Preparatory 
and Academie Courses. Two years’ Post-Graduate and 
College work. Music, Art and Expression. 
Mrs. Bevertey R. Mason, Principal 
D. C., Washington, 1922 Florida Avenue. 

, school for the girl of 
Chevy C hase School ¢ today and tomorrow. 
Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; ‘special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 

FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
D. C., Washington, Chevy Chase School, Box G. 


Fairmont School F° Sits. 24th year. Limited 


to graduates of accredited 

preparatory and high school. Two-year college and special 

courses. Effective use of Educational advantages of 
National Capital. 

D. C., WASHINGTON, 2103-07 S Street, N. W. 


FLORIDA 
Snyder Outdoor School. 


Winter—January to March—on Captiva Island 
FLORIDA near FORT MYERS. . 


Fall and Spring—On Lake Junaluska in ‘the 
NORTH CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY AND GENERAL COURSES. 
Separate Group for Young Boys 
Beautifully Mlustrated Catalog on request. 
CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER, A. M. 
935 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 












































Barracks ‘‘A'’, one of 
our fireproof barracks 


ERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ASCHOOL where scholastic attainment is the goal. Boys 

Anthoroughiy prepared for college, technical schools and 
for business. 

Annual enrollment continuously for 17 years has ex- 
ceeded our capacity. Early application for entrance in 
September is necessary. Address Box 77, Alton, Illinois. 


Col. George D. Eaton, Supt. Major Ralph L. Jackson, Principal 





School of Domestic Arts and Science 


Summer Session June 5 to July 28. Courses in Cookery, 
Menu Planning, Table Service, Sewing, Millinery. Also In- 
stitutional Cookery and Management. Excellent dormitory. 
Limited registration. Address Dr1rEcTorR. 

Iuuinots, Chicago, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2. 


n using advertisements see page 4 















































GEORGIA 


RENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 


Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of A.B., B.O. and Mus.B. Special 
students in music, oratory and art— 
household economics—secretarial 
branches and physical culture. 

Faculty of 40 college graduates—stu- 
dent body of 500, thirty states repre- 
sented—non-sectarian, seven fraterni- 
ties Homelike atmosphere, demo- 
cratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 


Combines best features of 


School, Club and Home 


; % Modern equipment. 96 acres, 32 
’ buildings, including up- -to-date gymna- 
. sium with swimming pool. Healthful 
- climate in the foothills of the Blue 
ACADEMY, Lake Forest, Ill. : ‘ os Ridge Mountains. 
For boys under 15 Semi-military | * For Particulars address 
On Lake Michigan. Small classes, Uniforms worn. 3 _ ; BRENAU BoxM Gainesville, Ga. 


One hour from Chicago. Strong faculty. Rapid 
progress. Non-Sectarian. Address Lake Forest for 


CAMP MP THORPE, Pelican Lake, Wis. 


~/ N. U. session SESSION 


ON COOL, WOODED LAKE SHORE 


Graduate School, Colleges of Arts, Com- 
pores. Education, Journalism, Law, Music, 
Speech. A Also boatin a bathing, tennis, gym- 
reanized ¢ rs: teresting 
points in so near Ch ro de scribed CO booklet. 
Address WALTER DI SCOTT, President 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
30S University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 








For Girls and Young Women. 9 A. an 
new dormitory this fall. 35 acres, College depart- 
ment two years with diploma. Four years academy 
work. Home Economics. Music. Art. Secretarial. 
Waiting list the last 3 years. 70th year. Term 
opens September 13th, 1922. Catalog, address 

Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 617, Mt. Carroll, 
IHinois 


Frances Shimer School ier Collere 3 


A college preparatory school for 
girls in its 54th year. Advanced 
and general courses. Music, 
‘Expression and the Home-making 
Arts are elective. Twenty-eight 
miles from Chicago in a_well- 
known residence suburb. Twelve 
acre campus on Lake Michigan. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, out- 
of-door sports, horseback riding. 
Catalog. 
MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 


nec 
Box 315, Lake Forest, Illinoi, 


















































Illinois Woman’s College 4, <t#ndard co! 


B.M. degrees. Professional training in Music, Art, Ex x 
pression, Domestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Edu- ILLINOIS 


sation. New Gymnasium with pool. Six buildings. All ath- 


letics. For Catalog address ILLINOIS WOMAN’sS COLLEGE. , 
ILi1No1s, Jacksonville, Box F. MORGAN PARK. 


EDUCATION Military Academy 


14 miles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 
Two-year course leading to leading universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
well paid positions in schools, for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 























HOWE S22 




























SMALL CLASSES INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 

















colleges, universities, com- emphasizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision Expr’ 
munity ’ centres, industrial and promptitude, develops leadership. Teacher-con- Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day. Peda: 
gymnasiums, banks, depart- ducted trips to Chicago’s art and industrial centers. BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY. Our 
ment stores, etc. Free grad- Recreational activities. Not conducted for profit. Whaleosiaa’ Claistlan Tifiaoncs 

uate placing bureau. Strong Separate Lower School for younger boys. Catalog. T bP. Ss far Gales M 
teoulty. Gxiecmas pest. = " Address COL. H. D. ABELLS bg aa 3 or - en ‘ _— 
nasium, tennis, dancing audi er um. , Chi , In, ilitary 2 lunior R. O. T. C. 4 
Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th Box 200 Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill 3 Gai 
View book, catalog x particulars. sent on request. = Howe graduates are unusually successful in an h 
lar Term Sept. college. Campus of forty acres. Nine fine build- adval 

ings. Thorough sanitation. Healthful country and 

AMERICAN. “PHYSICAL life. Beautiful lakes near by. All athletic sports. ing: 
COLLEGE of “EDUCATION Summer School with attractive courses. g. 
cAccre Co-educational Separate School for Younger Boys. F — 
Address Bose Chie. 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago or Mustrated catalog address | , Se 
' Anni 
REV. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, M.A., Rector poli: 
Lake Forest Academy for Boys fe ee io 
etic 
NON-MILITARY 65th Year x 





THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION—diploma admits to ALL cer- 
tifleate universities—definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, ete. 

An endowed school, not for profit. Student council and spirit of Lake 
Forest develop character. and good comradeship. All modern buildings. 
Scientifically conducted athletics. One hour north of Chicago on Lake 
Michigan, Annual charge $950. Catalog. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 


KENTUCKY nd ; 


cn: camey . Founded 1825. An English 
Science Hill Schoo py Classical School fo 


Girls. College Preparatory Course. 97th year. Piano 

















Box 155 L ke F d << ce Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Basket 
= : SSS06060SSNSa&aq>_—==] oe Sa = = —— - | ball, Tennis, Hockey, Horseback Riding. 
~_ INDIANA Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Principal. 
KENTUC! KY, , Shelbyville, 905 _Washington Street. 











St. Mary -of- the- -Woods | 


liege for Women 
Standard Courses leading to degrees. 82nd Year 
Department of Expression; Household Economics; 
Conservatory of Music; School of Art. 12 build- 
ings, gymnasium, natatorium; golf, riding, etc. 
Extensive campus and farms. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 



















ULVER Acabesy coe 
Parsonsfield Seminary ¥9,7¢) ,Parsonstent 


, : girls. In the foothills of the White Mountains. 200 acres 
For the boy who hits the 9 3, 4 buildings. Invigorating air. All sports. College prepara 
line hard—at work or tory course with certificate privilege. Domestic Science 































Four-year High School Course; Special Course. play. College preparation Endowment permits $450 to cover all expenses. Booklet 1 
For Bulletins REGISTRAR Booklet address or business training. MAINE, Kezar Falls, BoxB. Hersert H. TroraNT, Prin : 
» Box a 2 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana ed eterna wo 
=— = ~ athletic sports; many MARYLAND 
Tudor Hall School —— —— = unusual activities. Write 
for catalog. 
for universities. General and Special Courses. Fire- Maryland College 
ne ee mma kee The Headquarters, 1853-1922. Fireproof Buildings. Private Bath, $900. 3 7 
dio, 'ymnasium, oof playground. . Running Water, $850. Plain Room, $800. Catalogue i 
Catalogue. Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal. CULVER, Indiana. Address ‘ 4 B 
INDIANA, Indianapolis. : | 


MarrYtanp, Lutherville, Box 6G. ; Da 
>» . co 
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TOME 


National Boarding School for Boys 


Midway Philadelphia 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md. 


Every boy has a single room. 

Every boy has an individual advisor. 
Every boy receives a bi-weekly report. 
Every boy takes athletics. 

Every boy’s word is trusted. 


Oldftieldss 


Established 1866 


Enrollment limited to seventy pupils, all board- 
ing, the daughters of families of prominence ‘and 
distinction who insist upon thorough all-round 
development with desirable associates. 

Country-home life on a large estate; 
individual instruction in College Preparatory 
General Academic Courses. 

Principals 
REVEREND DUNCAN McCULLOCH 
MISS ANNA GREEN McCULLOCH 


Glencoe, Maryland 


between and Baltimore 


athletics ; 
and 


Roberts-Beach School 


For girls who @fsh close, personal contact with 
instructors of broad interests, inspiring enthusiasm, 
and wide experience. 

Strong college preparatory 
electives 

Limited number of resident pupils. 
and estate in suburban Baltimore, 
Washington. 

All outdoor sports, 
pert direction. 

Address Box 800, 


course. Also special 
Fine home 
accessible to 


rhythmic dancing, under ex- 
Catonsville, Md. 


n vs > For Young Women. Standard A.B. 
Hood ( ollege and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
Pedagogy. Five new buildings on 45-acre suburban site. 
Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550 

JosEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President. 
Manyianp, Frederick, Box H. 


Garrison Forest School for Girls 4°; 
an hour from Baltimore. A country school with all city 
advantages. Intermediate, College Prep., Special Music 
and Art Courses. Boarding Dept. limited. Horseback rid- 
ing; all sports. Catalog and Views. Miss Mary Mon- 

Mp., Garrison, Box G. CRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Prin. 


Severn School A country boarding school for boys. 


Ideal location on Severn River near 

Annapolis. Prepares for College, West Point and Anna- 

polis. Exceptionally thorough work given and demanded. 

Students taught how to study. Water sports and all ath- 

letics. Limited to fifty. Catalogue. RoLLAND M. TEEL, Ph.B., 
MARYLAND, Bocne. Principal. 


MASSACH USE TTS 





The Mitchell Military Boys School 


A school that appeals to the young American boy and 


the discriminating parent. Exponents of clean sport, 
fair Play, and thorough work. Development and 

1intenance of health considered of first importance. 
Military training adapted to the age of our boys. 
Preparatory to larger secondary schools. Equipment 
modern and complete. 100 acres 


ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 
Box G, Billerica, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School Thee buildings. Gym 
Ball field. Tennis courts. Horseback riding. College pre- 
daratory, general, special courses. Two years Housecraft 
course. Model practice house. Two years secretarial course. 
35 girls. 12teachers. Principals: JouN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., 
Mass., Springfield. Mrs. Joun MacDvurrir, A.B. 


Lasell Setninary 


we recognize Tomor- 
row’s Womanhood. In. Today’s training is 
Tomorrow’s expressions Combining the old 
New England ideals of education with the 
training néeded for modern, complex life, 
Lasell Seminary. expresses itself in true, 
healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years work for 
high school graduates, ranges widely through 
academic~atid special elective courses. Un- 
usual training in Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College ‘Preparatory and Secretarial 
Courses. Ideally situated for access to cul- 
tural advantages of Boston. Outdoor 
sports and gymnasium. 15 buildings. 30 


ei ba Woodland Park 
The Junior School for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 


120 Woodlawn Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


In Today’s girls 





School of Personality 


SEA PINES for Girls 


REV. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 

Happy outdoor life for training in self-discovery and 
self-direction. Inspiring ideals of health, responsibility 
and Christian influence. One hundred acres, pine groves. 
3000 feet of seashore. Three terms, fall, spring and 
summer. Mid-winter vacation. January and February 
tutoring with individual supervision as required. Athletic, 
Business, Cultural and College Preparatory Courses. Arts 
and Crafts. Corrective Gymnastics. Personality. Diploma. 


Miss Faith Bickford, Miss Addie Bickford, Directors 
Box K, Brewster, Mass. 





Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. 43rd year. Degrees 


granted. Address 
Harry _Sermour Ross, Dean. 
Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 





The School of Domestic Architec- 
ture and Landscape Architecture 


T Summer and Winter Terms. 
fe oT M omen Henny Frost, Director. 
Mass., Cambridge, 


4 Brattle Street. 





| Gray ( iables 
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A Famous Old New England 
Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. Special 
intensive one-year course for college comprehensive 
examinations.. General Courses. Household Arts 
and Home Management. Strong courses~in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. Large 
new sleeping porch. Fine new. Y. W.-C. -A. swim- 
ming pool.’ Horseback riding, excellent canoéing, 
trips afield. Extensive grounds. All: sports. Live 
teachers. - 50 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
14 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 





PHIDELAH RICE 


Summer School 


of the Spoken Word 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea} 


For men and women who do not have time for'| 
study during the winter. A concentrated short} 
course in the art of expression, embodying prin-| 
ciples of voice building, expressive movement, | 
public speaking, stage art. | 

An exceptional opportunity is offered to combine | 
study with recreation. Sailing, swimming, tennis.) 
horseback riding and other sports. Ideal spot by) 
the ocean for a vacation. Booklet and information. | 


PHIDELAH RICE 282 Clark Road| 
Brookline 46 Mass. 


ascitic 








™ , 56th Year. Young men and young 
Dean Academy women find here a home-like at- 
mosphere; thorough and efficient training in every depart- 
ment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. 
Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $490 to $500 
per year. Special course in Domestic Science. Address 

Mass., Franklin, A. W. Perrce, Litt.D., Head Master, 


A Tutoring- Scheel for Girls, offering 

a one year intensive course preparing 

for all college examinations. 98 per cent of -students 

have successfully passed college entrance examinations in 
last six years. Address 

MirtaM TITCOMB, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 45 Cedar St., 


Walnut Hill School. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 
Boston. 46 Acres. Skating Pond. 
6 Buildings. . Gymnasium. 
{iss CONANT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Natick, 








Principal. 
Box D. 





17 miles from 
Athletic Fields. 


Miss BicEtow, Principals. 
32 Highland Street. 





a onan SR FE Preparation for positions 
[ he Er skine Se hool now open to women. Inten- 
sive vocational training for those who have a background 
of culture. Fits for seeretarial and other callings. Resi- 
dent and day pupils. Address 
EvPpHEMIA E. McCLINTock, M.A., 
Mass., Boston, 4 Chestnut St 


Principal. 





The Freer School 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 
ment permits intimate care. 14 miles from Boston. 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 


Mass., Arlington Heights, 31 Park Circle. 





250 Alert Boys 22 Competent Men 
$800,000 Equipment 
89th year opens Sept. 19th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RATES: $1000 single 
$850 double 


JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys 


For catalog address the 
Registrar, G. D. Church, M. A. 


SAMUELF.HOLMES,M.A..,Principal 





Abbot Academy 


Ninety years’ devotion to ~ development of cultured 


and intelligent womanhood. 
equipment — ample athletic fie ids. 
course. 
High School graduates, 
Christian 

Catalogue. 


Notable school-home and 
College preparatory 
Academic course, including two years’ work for 
gives advanced college credit. 
but not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. 
Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass, 


In using advertisements see page 4 9 





Powder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. 
Clean, snappy athletics for every boy. 
Prepares for college and gives strong general courses. 


struction. 
tween boys and masters. 
Ages 10 to 19. 
Headmaster, 


Number limited to sixty. 
92 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Thorough in- 
Clearest understanding be- 


Convenient to Boston. Address 





Chandler Secretarial School §% , 4s": 
secretarial course. Small classes. Individual advance- 
ment. Constant demand for graduates. Established 
1883. Write for booklet. * 

Erta A. McDona.p, Director. 
MaSsaCHUSETTS, Boston, 162 Massachusetts Avenue. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
setts. - 4-year course. A.B.. degree. Faculty of men 
and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 

Rev. Samcet V. Coxe, D.D., LL.D., President. 

MassacuvseTts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English 
Character Education 


Tuition $500 
Fifteenth year opens September 25, 1922 


Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 





Drama 


The Garland School of Homemaking 
A special school which qualifies girls to preside over 
and maintain well ordered homes. 
MARGARET J. STANNARD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 2 Chestnut St. 


Lesley School of Household Arts 
Special course—one year. Regular course—two years. 

Dormitory. For catalog address 

Mrs. Epirn Lestey Wo.Lrarp. 

Cambridge, 29 Everett St 


W altham School for Girls 


primary grades through college preparatory. School 
Building. Gymnasium. Three residences. Ample oppor- 
tunity for outdoor life. 63rd year. Address 
Miss MartTHA Mason, Principal. 
i, ae ‘altham. 


Se Hool of Domestic. Science and Art 


Our graduates are in demand as teachers, dieticians, 
matrons, cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. 
School home for residence and practice. Address 

A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, B. Y. W. C. A. 

MassaCHUSETTS, Boston, 47 Berkeley Street. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by auule Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for kindergarten, primary, and playground positions 
Sunervised practice teaching. Send for booklet, ‘“Train 
ing Children.’’ Harriot HaMBLEN JONES, Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave., Box 71 


== TENACRE 


A Country School Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


Director. 


_MASSACHUSETTS, 





Boarding and Day 
School. From 








for Young 


PREP: ARATORY to Dana Hall. 

Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 











COOKE 
Mass. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, 




















OF GYMNASTICS 
WoMEN. 2nd year 

two and three years 
great demand for our 


Posse Normal School ¢ For 
Modern building. Courses of one, 
Present conditions have created 
graduates. Course in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
grounds. Summer Camp. Apply to THE Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Allen-Chalmers School For Boys 


A country school with military training. nine miles 
from Boston Our graduates are successful in leading 
colleges and technical schools. Robust minds in robust 
bodies. Upper and Lower Schools. Booklet. 

Tuomas CHALMERS, A.B., D.D., Director 

Massacursetrts. West Newton, 448 Waltham St 


Chauncy Hall School 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

FRANKLIN T. Kerr, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 548 Boylston St. 











Principal. 
(Copley Sq.) 


The Sargent School 

For Physical Education. Established 1881 Book let 
on request. * D. A. SARGENT. 

L. W. SARGENT 
38. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 


10 June 1922 Good Housekeeping 


| Dramatic 
| Culture. 


Wilbraham Academy 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of 
life. 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy 
farm—250 acres. Limited enrollment. Moderate rate. 

GaYLorD W. DouGLass, Headmaster. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. 


Fine Arts department incorporates the 
liberal methods of teaching of the French studio. 


Miss KATHERINE B. CdILD, Director 
Room 416, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Misses Allen School 


College Preparatory, General, and Cultural Courses. Each 
girl’s personality observed and developed. Booklet on ap- 
plication. Telephone W. N. 131. Lucy ELuis ALLEN, 
A. B., Principal. 

Mass., West Newton. 





T he Miss F armer School of Cookery 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Cook- 
ery and household Technique for the home and for pro 
fessional use. Six months and intensive short courses. Send 
for booklet Miss ALICE BrapD ey, Principal. 

_Massac HUSETTS, Boston, 30 Huntington Avenue. 

A School for Boys. 


Ww illiston 4. scientific school. 


play. Junior School for young boys. A distinct school 
in its own building; separate faculty. Address 
ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal. 
Massac HUSETTS, Easthampton, Box D. 


A school for little girls. in “the invigorat- 
( ‘restalban ing climate of the Berkshires. Thirty 
minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 3 buildings. Num- 
ber limited. Special care given to home training, char- 
acter development, and health. Open air classes. Out- 
door sports Miss Marcery WHITING, Prifcipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 


| The Academy of Speech in 
vocational and cultural course in Oratory, Platform and 
Art, Pantomime, and Esthetic Dancing. Physical 
Faculty of specialists. Resident and day pupils. 

Mavp GATCHELL Hicks, B.L.L, Director. 
Boston, 29 ‘Bairheld St. 





Preparatory for college 
Directed work and 





Booklet. 
MASs., 





7 es A School “for Girls. Col- 
House In the p INES jege preparatory and fin- 
ishing courses. Music, Art, Household Arts. Secretarial 
courses. Every attention, not only to habits of study, 
but to each girl’s health and happiness. 

} rupbE E. Cornisu, Principal. 
30 miles from Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton, 


The Chamberlayne School 


beautiful 
preparing 

General 
Advanced work for high school 


on Boston’s most 
Intensive courses 
examinations. 


Situated 
avenue. 
for college 
course. 
graduates. Music, art, languages (na- 
tive teachers). Organized athletics, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, playground. 
Horseback riding. Modern residence 
within a short distance of all the city’s 
advantages. 


GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
261 Clarendon St. 
(Corner of Commonwealth Ave.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 





aa A special school for 
Standish Manor girls. Individual instruction 
and intimate care. Healthful location. Physical training 
Music, domestic arts, bathing and water sports. Thirt 
acre estate. ALIceE M. Myers, Prin., - 
-HazeEt G. CuLLINGForD, Assistant 
Halifax. 


backward 


MASss., Prin,, 





MICHIGAN 
THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


pasa of nn ens 


fai 


Offers two accredited courses—Teachers, 
Dieticians. Affiliation with the Sanitarium af. 
fords unusual opportunities for practical ap- 
plication; provides unexcelled laboratory facili- 
ties and many other exceptional advantages. 
Opportunity to defray part of expense. Tui- 
tion and living expenses moderate. 

More calls are received for Graduates than can be 
filled. Illustrated prospectus upon request. Address: 
Registrar, Box 122, ; 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Akeley Hall picturesque location on Lake Michi- 


gan. College preparatory and general courses. Individual 
attention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train- 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
Mary Helen Yerkes. 
Micu., Grand Haven, 





A School for Girls. Healthful and 


Box 3454. 


___ MINNESOTA _ 








Oak Hall 


paratory, 
dramatic 
ing, 


St. Paul’s distinctive school for Girls. ‘Day 
and Boarding. 69th year. College pre- 
general, domestie, science courses. Music and 
tic arts. Happy school life. Individual care. Skat- 
Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For booklet address 

Mr. AND Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals. 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul, 580 Holly Avenue. 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


An Episcopal Boys’ School with 
real homelike influences. In- 
structors know and_ appreciate 
boys. Thorough, careful super- 
vision of study and sports. All 
athleties. Preparation for lead- 
ing colleges. Military training. 
A few vacancies for boys of 14- 
15 years. Apply early. Suiamer 
School. Address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box G, Faribault, Minn. 





Wile Academy for Rove. 46th year. 15 acres. 
Pillsbury 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual Train- 
ing. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional advantages 
in Orchestra and Band Musie. Catalog. 

Mito B. Price, Ph.D., Principal. 
eens. Box 397-H. 


M ISSOURI 





MINN., 





MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, 


through carefully co-ordinated military and_aca- 
demic training. Equipment ard faculty exceptional. 
Unit R. O. T. C. College Preparatory, Business 
and Music. Soatees, admitted without examina- 
tion to Universities. ~ Brother” - of govern- 
ment brings boys into close personal touch with 
instructors. Lower school for smaller 

boys. ill Athletics. Debating and 

Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band 

and Orchestra. Special 

terms to good musicians. 

Capacity taxed annu- 

ally. Early enrollment 

necessary. Address 


Col.E. Y.Burton, Pres. 
Box 123, Mexico, Mo. 


Write about our 
Summer School 


z , > for Women. Music, 
Central College pression, Science, 
Domestic Science, Beautiful Surroundings, Exceptional 
Faculty. Catalog and View Book sent free. Write 

Z. M. WituiaMs, A.M., D.D., President. 

Missour!, Lexington, 321 State St. 


, o “The real Eastern School in the Heart 
Lenox Hall o¢ the “Middle West.” Suburban loca- 
tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six-acre campus, mag- 
nificently landscaped. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition, $900 and 
$1,000. Catalog. Address Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS, 
Missouri, Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Box 1023. Prin. 


Art, Ex- 
Literature, 
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‘=r Lindenwood College 


i One of the oldest colleges for 
, young women west of the Missis- 
Class A College with 
two and four-year courses. 
buildings, modern equipment, gym- 
swimming pool, 









Founded 
1827 


A college that ge pre-emi- 
nently for the training of young 
women for healthful, useful lives. 
For catalog address 


J. L. ROEMER, D. D., Pres. 
Box 822 St. Charles, Mo. 







New 






athletic 









MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Lexington, Missouri 
43 Miles from Kansas City 


High Grade Preparatory School for 
boys of good character. Accredited by 
colleges. Men teachers who fully under- 
stand boys. Largest gymnasium in 
Missouri. Indoor heated swimming pool. 
50-acre campus with 3 athletic fields. 
Catalog. Address Col. S. Sellers, Supt., 
184 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Wentworth Junior Barracks. Separate 
lower school for younger boys, 3rd to8th 
grades. New buildings with every ap- 
pointment. Full information on request. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and 
trains him for leader- 
ship by a comprehen- 
sive system of athletic, 
military and general 
activities. All the courses 


of a-.large high school. 
Write for Catalog 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 


Superintendent 


726 Third Street, 
Boonville, Missouri 





Est. 1844 




























for Girls and 
Young Women 


A Jo Colle 


National Patronage. Highest 
teacher for every eight girls. 
Outdoor life all the year round. New buildings unequalled 
in America, with large, sunny, airy rooms. Fall term 
opens Sept. 27. Write for catalogue. 


Gulf Park College, Box L 


Ge 


scholastic Standards. A 
Land and water sports 


Gulfport, Miss. 


Gulf Coast. 
MILITARY ACA DEM Y 


America’s Great Year Round Open 
- Ais ‘School on the Gulf f. 


A sound mind in a sound body. 

Boys sleep on screened porches. 

All forms of athletics and water 
sports. Strong college-bred fac- 
ulty--a teacher toevery twenty boys, 
Every boy recites in small classes. Military 
Training under U. 8. Gov't Officers. Sepa- 
rate Department for boys8to15. Separate 
campus and equipment. Write for Catalogue 
and View Book, 


ACADEMY R4 GULFPORT, MISS. 











NEW JERSEY 





Kent Place 
A Country School for Girls. 
Academic Courses. 
Mrs. Saran WoopmMaNn Pav) 
Miss ANNA S. WoopMAN ) 
New Jensky, Suinmit, 20 miles from N. Y. 


College Preparatory and 


Principals. 





| Clinton Hall 
Recitation 
Building 


The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real boy 
to profit by the advantages of the liberal endowment, 
the thorough equipment, imposing buildings and the 
beautiful location in the hill country. 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty in 
maintaining the high standard of scholarship and 
morality, true democracy, personal responsibility and 
manliness. 

Lower School for boys eleven to fourteen years of age 
The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, Blair 
must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Box R Blairstown, New Jersey 








The Training School at Vineland 


New Jersey. Devoted to the interests of those whose 


minds have not developed normally. Home spirit. Schools, 
shops, farm. Department of child study. 35 miles from 
Philadelphia. FE. R. SO MmeO ree Director. Address 


Vineland, Box 406. . EMERSON Nasu, Supt. 


a2. 
3ordentown Military Institute oe 


tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, 
individual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military 
training. Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, 
address Cot. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant. 

New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C27. 

T . , A military country school for 
New ton Academy 50 boys. 60th year. Ages 10 
to 17 preferred. 2 hours from N. Y. City in Northern N. J. 
Beautiful, high, healthful location. Thorough preparation. 
Individual attention. Horses and ponies for boys’ use. 
Gym. Moderate rates. Catalog PuHi.Lip S. WILSON, A.M., 

New Jersey, Newton, Box B. Principal. 


CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 52 Hackettstown, N. J. 














PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 
in 26 colleges. Conducted with the | ~ 
firm belief that healthy bodies |; 
give the best chance for the right 
growth of the mind. 60 Acre 
campus. All athletic sports, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium. Lower 
school for boys under 14. 57th 
year. For booklets address 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Headmaster | 

Box 6-J Hightstown, N, J. i 

ARERR EAE mS TE AEE EE TT 





sc ? ’ ad i jiris. A country 
Miss Beard’s School: Fe ous, as tron 
New York. College preparatory, special courses. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science Supervised physical work in 
gymnasium and field. _ Catalog on request. 


Lecig C. Bearp, Headmistress. 
New Jersey, Orange. 


Saint-Elizabeth-of-the-Roses 
School”—Children 3 to 12. 





(Episcopal ) 
“A Mother 
One hour from New York 


City. Each child nurtured and fostered. Kindergarten 
through elemental grades. Musie, French, Physical 
Training. Open all year. Catalog. 

N. J., Caldwell, Box G 





‘ G B, OF 56 pear. 
Rutgers Preparatory School }3°t" 3) %:; 
your boy in a school where the men understand boys, and 
where school morale favors success. Strong athletics. Re- 

| fined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and 
| aim? Write for catalogue to G. H. Hays, Registrar. 
N. J., New Brunswick, 












TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt-- robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Physical and 
scholastic training for future leadership. 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, 
supervised Pi Advisory Board men of national 


prominence. Forestry. Twenty-three acres. Athletic 
field. Modern, sunny buildings. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. 


Academic Term commences 
Wrfte to 


Senior and Junior Schools. 
Sept. 20th. Enrollments now being received. 


John G. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 
ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS ENGLEWOOD, NEW_ JERSEY 


Suburban to New York City. College preparatory 
and Special Courses. Spacious grounds for games. 


Athletics. gg ising. 
MISS CREIGHTON, Principal 
Camp Mudjekeewis, Center Lovell, Me 
Directress, Miss Ena Pryde 
Address Bor 623 








MONTCLAIR 


The academy that aims to develop high scholarship 
and noble manhood. Careful, thorough preparation 
for the best colleges, scientific schools and business. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics, in 
charge of experienced instructors, insure proper physi- 
cal development. Suburban to New York City. Catalog. 


Address JOHN G. MacVICAR, Headmaster 
Box G, Montclair, N. J. 








The Elizabeth General Hospital Otm.,2 


course in nursing to desirable candidates. An allowance of 
$36 is given at completion of first three months, $15 a 
month for remainder of Ist year and the 2nd year, and $20 
a month for the 3rd year. Registered school. Address 

NEw JERSEY, Elizabeth. SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 











TILTON 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. The Seminary 
consists of ten buildings, including large gymnasium, new 
dining-hall and separate dormitories. Twenty-five-acre 
athletic field. Winter sports. Preparation for all col- 
leges and scientific schools. Courses in Business, Manual 
Training, Music, Home Economics and for high school 
graduates. Christian influence. Catalog and views. 
Lower School for Young Boys 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Tilton faculty, gymnasium and athletic field. 
Supervised study and play. House mothers. Separate 


booklet. Faculty and equipment superior to most high- 
priced schools and endowment permits unusually moderate 
rate. For information about either school address GzoreE 
L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 36 School Street, Tilton, N. H 


NEW MEXICO 
Outdoor Life on a Big Ranch 


in the high timbered Rockies 


College preparation and 
school work uninterrupted 
Cool, invigorating climate 





Summer Camp July and August 
Limited to 20 boys 


A.J: Connell, Director 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 
Otowi, Sandoval County,New Mexico 





using advertisements see page 4 










New Mexico School of Mines Omers four: 


in Mining, Metallurgical, Geological Engineering, and 
General Science. Excellent equipment. Near mining dis- 
tricts. Small tuition. Dormitories. Dry, mild climate. 
No summer field work required. Classes not over-crowded. 
N. M., Socorro. E. H. WELts, President. 


NEW YORK CITY | 


‘ 
Scu SCHOOL 


West Seventy-second St., at Riverside Drive, New York 


“A Modern School for the Modern Girl” 

7 inv PA a students. Unusual practical 
courses. - (A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL:— 
Preparatory and general. (B) POST GRAD- 

ATE:—1. Domestic Science and Home Man- 
aiclemens l-year course with diploma. 2. 
Secretarial: Includes Spanish, French, Li- 
brary Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare and 
Community Service:—a new. profession for 
women. Practical instruction with oppor- 
tunity for actual experience. Gymnasium, 
pena etc. Dormitories like college life. 


Addres Miss G. H. Scudder, 
New York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 








Secretarial—Three Months’ Course 


Che Rew York Hehool of 
Hecretaries 


Canadian Pacific Building 
344 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Vanderbilt 4039 


Katherine Gibbs Schoolof Secretarial 


and Executive Training ft Baucated 
Boston, 247 Berkeley St., Resident and Day School. 
__NEw York Crry, 101 Park Ave., ‘Day School. 

7 4 > Kindergarten Prima- 
Harriette Melissa Mills ** Training. School, 
Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled 
for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional residence facilities. Ex- 
cellent positions for graduates. 

‘Address Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principab. 
New York City, Washington Square, 9 G, N. Y. U. Bldg. 


NEW YORK 








Saint John’s School, 
Manlius. College Pre- 
paratory and Military 
Among the hills, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Complete 
equipment. A happy school 
life with well-ordered recre- 
ations and athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Also Junior 
School. Summer camp July 
and August. For 33 years 
under present management. 
For catalog address 


Gen. William Verbeck, Pres., 
Box 76, Manlius, N. Y. 





A CONVENT SCHOOL 
You JUST KNOW You’d Love 
Send for Catalog 
Secretary 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middletown, New York 





Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 432.MAy 
a 2%-year course in genera! nursing, with special training 
in medical and surgical work, at Post Graduate Hospital, to 
young women of good standing who have had 1 year in high 
school or its equivalent. Address YONKERS HOMEOPATHIC 
N. Y., Yonkers, 127 Ashburton Ave. Hosp. AND MATERNITY. 


The Cazenovia Seminary S°@oifatiopal: 





A College Pre- 

paratory and Finishing School of the highest type. Founded 

1824. Junior pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adiron- 

dack elevation. All athletics. Winter Sports. Special Sec- 

retarial Courses. CHARLES E. annaen, A. M., D.D., Pres. 
New YorK, Cazenovia, Box Go 


St John’s School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

For manly boys. Thorough preparation for college 
and business. Military training. High standard 
academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and 
Drill Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior Hall 
for boys under 13. Write for catalog. 

William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 





June 1922 Good Housekeeping 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Rochester, N, Y. Industrial Arts 


Household Arts 


Applied Arts 38th Year 


Normal and Professional Training for Men and Women 


Miss Mason’s School for Girls 


On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate schoo! for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For eithercatalog address 

MISS C, E. MASON, LL.M., 


Box 937 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


I 


SCHOOL for Boys er Ne eset 


25 miles from N. in the beautiful, historic ‘‘Irving’’ 

country, 85th LR 31 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Pre- 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. Athletic 
Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. Address 


J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 922. 
For over one hun- 


Mount Pleasant Schools 3%) Sears’ ve. 


fined school home for boys of-all ages. Practical military 
training with field work. College and business prepara- 
tion. Physical training and athletic sports. Address 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIB. 
New York, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, P. 0. Bow 525. 


4 Endowed. Co-educational. 
Starkey Seminary Ages, 11 and wpuard. Beau- 


tiful country site om Seneca Lake. Prepares for college 

and business. Advanced work in Art and Music, N. Y. 

State Regents Standards. Register early. Rates $365 to 

$ MARTYN SUMMERBELL, Ph.D., President. 
__New York, Lakemont. Box 431. 


LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


29th Year en SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Offers a three yopes course of General Hospital 
Training with affil hon with the New York Nursery 
& Child’s Hospital, New York City, for Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics. The course includes besides general 
Medical and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, -electro- 
therapy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory, 
technique, special dietetic instruction in the modern 
study and treatment of nutritional disorders. 


Classes enter in September and February. The 
School Prospectus will be mailed on application ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent. 











A College for Women. Courses 
Keuka Collegejccaing to BA. and B.8. Summer 
term, June 29—August 12. Beautiful location, moderate 
expenses, high standards. A. H. Norton, Pd.D., Pres. 
N. Y., Yates County, Keuka Park, Box G. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 
Training School for Supervisors of Music.  Sight- 

Singing, Harmony, Practice-Teaching, Chorus and Or- 

chestra Conducting, Voice, Violin, Pipe-Organ, Piano. 
New York, Potsdam, 46 Main Street. 


Putnam Hall for Girls 


2lst year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Social Secretary Course. All outdoor sports. Hockey field. 
Sleeping porches. Campus of four acres. 
ELLEN CuizBe BaRTLETT, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 814. 











araardiliactia 
Miss Goldsmith’s School for Girls 


{n the village of Aurora, the home of Wells 
College. College Preparatory and General 
Courses, including Secretarial Work and 
Spanish. Home Economics, Dramatics, Mu- 
sic. ‘ew 7 Athletics. 18 acres. Boat- 
names gift of Alumnae. Catalog. Address 
REGISTRAR, WALLCOURT SCHOOL 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y . 


Four Year Course: Teacher Training in Ho! 

leading to degree of B.S. une Mennomics, 
ree Year Courses: Normal Manual Training, Applied 

and Fine Arts, Commercial Illustration, Design and Interior 

Decoration, Painting, Architecture, Craft, Occupational Therapy. 

Two Year Courses: Mechanics, Electricity, Chemistry, Cos- 

tume Design, Trade Dressmaking, Dietetics. 

e Year Courses: Vocational and Normal Manual Train. 
ing, Lunch Room and Institutional Management, Trade Milli- 
nery, Home Making, Lithography, Ceramics. 
sibhiin Modern Dormitory for Women 

RIT! 
State Co PE Department # for ilustrated bulletin and book of views, 


ochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 





ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DeWitt Park, Ithaca. 
All iene Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
Master Courses with world-famous artists in all de- 
partments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Dost sent on request. Summer 
courses June Sth and July 3rd. Faliterm opens Sept. 19th. 


@ssining-School- 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, Col- 
lege Preparatory,-Art, Musio, Dramatio, 
Secretarial and Home-making Courses, in- 
eluding Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
54th year. Write for Year Book. Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York, Box 6G. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


Russell Sage College 


Mrs. Russell Sage i ti 
h Emma Willard Schook i 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, par- 
ticularly on vocational and professional lines. Sec- 
retarial Work and Household Economics. 
and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 
Russell Sage College 


Founded bes 


Troy, N. Y. 


90th Year (Military since 1857) 
Pre-eminently a College Preparatory School. 
Complete modern equipment. Separate build- 
ing for young boys. “If you wish to make 
sure of your son’s scholastic as well as military 
training, choose Peekskill.’?—— The late Maj. 
Gen. Bell’s advice to parents. 
Address the PRINCIPALS 
Box G-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Hewlett School 


Day and Boarding School for Girls. Primary through 
College Preparatory. All outdoor sports. 
Lone IsLaNnpD, Hewlett. 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


Cornwa.t-on-Hupson, For CaTALOGuE 


New Yor« Write TO THE VicE-PREs. 








: ~ 93: School of Nursing. 
Bloomingdale Hospital fy amiiation with the 
New York Hospital offers three year course in general 
ursing, with specialization in nervous and mental dis- 
nijers. Eight-hour day. Six-day week. Text books and 
tniforms furnished, allowance twenty dollars a month. 
Unusual recreational advantages. Hospital near New York. 

New York, White Plains. 


7 The Carmel School for 

Drew S eminar xy Girls on beautiful Lake 

Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. 

High scholastic standing. Small classes. General and 

special courses. Athletics. 57th year. Moderate charges. 
For catalog address Dr. CLareENcE P. MCCLELLAND, 

N. Y., Carmel, Box 504. President. 











—+_ 


NORTH CAROLINA 





[GAROLINA NAVAL-MILITARY ACADEMY 


Beautiful Environment and Splendid Equipment 
Altitude 2300 feet on the Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Health Plateau, the “Land of the Sky.” 
Elegant quarters, excellent food, campus and farm_of 350 acres, large lake, rowing, fishing, golf, ath- 


letics. Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. 


Pupils live in homes with the teachers. 


September and May in the ‘‘open”’ in new bungalettes 
Junior School for boys 10 to 12 years of age, High School for older boys. Experienced educators. Limited 


to 100 boys. 


PEACE INSTITUTE 


For Girls and Young Women 
Founded 1857 


Reservations for the 1922-23 Session should be made as soon se 
ible Limited number received. Standard Junior College. 
our Years’ Standard Preparatory. Diplomas awarded in Piano, 
Voice, Art, Expression, Home Economics, and Physica! Education. 
Certificates in Secretarial and Business Courses. Special attention 
to outdoor life and athletics. References required. Address 


Mary Owen Graham, President, Box G, Raleigh, N.C. 


“For catalog address THE PRESIDENT, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 


. ’ An Episcopal School for 
Saint Mary’s School Ging” *Pounded “1842. 
Junior College; four years High -School«and two years 
College. Capacity limited, 200 students. Modern equip- 
ment. Campus, 20 acres. Special courses:—Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics, Business. 

N. C., Raleigh, Box 32. Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. 











Founded 1831. 


equipment made possible by endowment. 
departments in Music and Oratory. 
EARL W. HAMBLIN, Prin., Box 11, 


ojjege jo Women 


Founded 1830 


Grade: Standard four-year course 
with B.A. degree. Household 
Economics with B.S. Degree. 

pecial Courses: Violin, Cello, 
Voice, Piano with B.M. degree. 
Two-year normal courses in 
Household Economics, Public 
School Music and Art. 

Faculty: Trained in foremost uni- 
versities of Europe and America. 

Location: In beautiful, healthful 
college town, one hour from 
Cincinnati. 

Rates: $450. Write 
Points’’ and catalog. 


for ‘‘Seven 


Strictly high-grade, co-educational preparatory School. 
New dormitories and gymnasium. 


Ohio 


OHIO 


RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Exceptional 
Strong 
Rates $400.00. 

Austinburg, 








Ohio Military Institute High, Peaufifl, to: 
drill subordinate to academic work. Lower school for 
younger boys. Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENsnHaw, Superintendent. 
Onto, College Hill (near Cincinnati), Box 62. 





Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Train- 


: Accredited. Two year course. Prepares 
ing School for Kindergarten and Primary Teaching. 


Practice Teaching. Admission to our residence halls in 
order of application. For catalog address 
OBERLIN, Ohio, 125 Elm St. Muss Rose G. Dean. 





Thirty-eighth year. 
Junior college and 
Summer Camp July 


Miami Military Institute 
preparatory courses. Lower School. 
and August. 

Orvon Grarr Brown, President. 


Outro, Germantown, Box 61. 





ELEANOR N. ADAMS, Ph.D., President, Box 42, OXFORD, Ohio 








PENNSYLVANIA 








WALNUT LANE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
65th Year 


Oldest school for girls in Phila. Courses: 
High School Graduate; College Preparatory; 
Language; Music; Expres- 
sion; Domestic Science; Sec- 
retarial and Vocational. 
Athletics; Horseback Rid- 
ing; Swimming; Basketball; 
Tennis; Dancing; Military 
Drill; Calisthenics. 
S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., 
Principal 
Box G. 


Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 





< School 


r enn Hall for Girls 


Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestie Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All 
outdoor sports. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 
Rooms with private bath. May each year spent at 
Atlantic City. Work not interrupted. Rates, $800. 
Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK S, MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box Q, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Yeates School for Boys 7 center of country’s 

county, 4 miles from city. College preparatory and 

Beneral courses. Special classes for boys 8 to 12. 110 

acces. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Rate $700. Catalog. 
Pa., Lancaster, Box G. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 
eas Healthful location 
in Alleghany Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
ery 7 prepara- 
: 7 tion for college, 
“The Mountain School” = entrance onal 
tions held at the school. Liberal courses for girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
Music Dept., with unusual equipment. Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing. Main 
Line Penna. R. R._ Illustrated Catalogue. 
P.S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, President 


Box 110, Birmingham, Pa. 





Irving College and Music Conserva- 
All branches of music including pipe organ and 
tory theoretical subjects. Expression. Home Economics. 
Secretaryship. In_ beautiful valley near Harrisburg. 
Select patronage. $450 to $700. 67th year. Catalog. 
Pa., Mechanicsburg. _Addréss President, Box G 


oe : 4 A co-educational school 
W yoming Seminary strong in charaeter build- 
ing. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory 
and Home 1 
78th year. 


Economics, Gymnasium and Athletic field 
Pa., Kingston. 





Endowed. Catalog. 
L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. 


HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
A School for Girls High in the Alleghanies 
College Preparation. General Courses. Two years 
Adv anced Work. Special facilities in Music and Domes- 
tic Science. Spacious, well equipped, homelike build- 
ings. Outdoor life. Week-end camping trips. For 
catalog, book of views and full information, address 
MISS ELLEN C, KEATES, A.B., Principal 


Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 








Mercersburg Academy M*ersbure 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental 
and moral training for college or business. 
SPIRIT-—A manly tone of self-reliance under Christian 
masters from the great universities. Personal attention. 
LOCATION —On the western slope of the famous Cum- 
berland Valley, one of the most beautiful 
and healthful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT Modern and complete. 
Magnificent gym- nasium and swim- 
ming pool. Junior School. Catalogue. 


Wm. MannOrvin,LL,D. Gymnasium 


Headmaster, 
Box 176 





A college with modern dormitories and 
equipment, attractive suburban site, congenial cam- 
pus life. Degree and certificate courses. 

Liberal Arts—A.B. 

Secretarial Science—B.S.S. 

Household Arts—B.S. 

Music and Expression—A.B. 

Accredited Teachers’ Courses. 


Address 
WM. G. CURTIS, Lit.D., President 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY cist 
GIRLS 
For 176 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de- 
velopment of body, mind and character. Provides a 
happy, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful loca- 
tion. Comfortable buildings, modern equipment. Gym- 
nasium and Swimming Pool. Academic, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial. 
Junior Dept. 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL. Prin., Box 111, Lititz, Pa 





Two-year courses in advanced 
academie work equal to best 
college standards. For girls 
18 to 21. Emphasis on 
Music, Art, Secretarial Train- 
ing and Home-making. Canoe- 
ing, horseback riding and 
hockey among other sports 
Home life a feature of this 
school. Near Philadelphia. 
For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Principals 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


M. Crist 


Box 1506 


Wildclit? 














established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years’ of selection. Many graduates 


occupy positions of responsibility. 


VERY young woman should be trained 

social power and individual efficiency. This 
is the aim of Beechwood. It combines the ad- 
vantages of country and city training. Junior 
College Departments, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Magazine Illustration, Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Physical Education, Expression, 
Domestie Science and Art, Secretaryship, Normal 
Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
Pool, Athletic Field, Gymnasium. Rates moder- 
ate. Catalog. Address 


Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila. 


An 


for 





In using advertisements see page 4 











; ———— The Darlington Seminary, Inc. 
Hishopthorpe Wanor 


1851. A select school for girls. 
phia. College preparatory, Secretarial, Music, Art, E 






Riding, Swimming, and all outdoor sports. 


PENNA., West Chester, Box 604. 









Secretarial work. 
ion Newgymnastumandtiled 





Expression and 
High healthful locat! 












Provides correct mental and physical trainin 


qualities. 
Send for catalog. 


Spacious grounds, modern buildings. 


PENNA., Swarthmore, Box 7 
A School 


KISK For Boys 


Kiskiminetas Springs School permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres highland over- 
looking river. Special preparation for college 
and technical schools. Preceptorial system. 
All sports. Gymnasium, swimming, pool, etc. 
Rate $850. For catalog address Box 806. 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 











Miss Illman’s School for Kindergart- 


ners Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
methods. Practice Kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Residence. For particulars address 
A. T. Iuuman, Prin. 
Pa., Philadelphia, 4000 Pine St., Box G. 








: H . Preparation for College a 
Dickinson Seminary Spvisity” “Experieneed 
teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Art, Crafts, Expression. All sports. Athletic field. Swim- 
ming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educational. Separate dormi- 
tories. High ideals. Rates $500. Joun W. Lona, Pres. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport, Box P. 


Est ab- 
ished 
22 miles from Philadel- 


pression, Domestic Science and Physical Tra*‘aing Courses. 
Catalogue. 
CHRISTINE F. Byer, Pres. 


Box 259), Sikichem, Fe... st 
or fol le. jal two-y' ~ ° 
Fee eee toro High School graduates. Music, || Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Art, Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 


Complete modern equipment and good physical training 
Old established school on basis allowing 


department. 
cpthesione of the Lehie® Pee on poe seanis, moderate terms. Catalogue on request. Address 
York and Philadelphia. ing, ete. Aesthetic and Pa., Lancaster, Box 426. E.M. HartMan, Pd.D. Principal. 
Ethelbert Folk Dancing. Address , - 
, Claude N. Wyant, || Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Princi Nationally known boys’ school with separate Junior De- 


partment for Students 10 to 14. Inculcates ‘‘Manmaking”’ 


W. P. ToMLINSON, M.A. 













TENNESSEE 


Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, respect for government, 
and the desire to make good replace recklessness and 
the ‘‘don’t care’’ attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic work 
efficient military training and physical development. 
and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires boys to their 
best achievement. Sound government through sensible 
restraints and incentives to good conduct. Health 
record unsurpassed, Mild climate, outdoor exercises 
all year. R.O.T.C. Modern buildings and equipment, 
laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, cinder track. 
All athletics. Charges moderate. For Catalog address 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 78 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 
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Known for high scholarship 



































Government. Read our catalogue before you decide. 


Col. C. M. 























Mathis, President, Box 120, 
__LEBANON, TENN. _ 


__VIRGINIA 
emina 


Omid 









































7. ’ For Girls. 
Miss Sayward’s School pPricsagnis Cor 
lege Preparatory and Secretarial courses. Music, Domesti 
Science. 
ing, swimming. 
Write Dept. G. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 








Develops character, mind 
Miss JANET SaYwaRD, Principal. 





RYDAL 


























High-powered launch for 
Ss. 


Eight Naval cutters, 
Naval Unit. Sea trips on U. 
$70,000 improvements recently. 
permits outdoor sports the year round. 
training than public schools. Catalog. 
REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. 


Box 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL 


Training School for Nurses 
Registered. Beautifully located in 25-acre park. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in training in all departments. 3 
year course. Modern Nurses’ Home, thoroughly equipped 
laboratory, lecture and demonstration rooms. 500 pa- 
tients. Reading library and recreation rooms. Tennis 
court. Ample allowance to cover expense. Classes lim- 
ited. Address. 
Superintendent of Training School 

RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


war vessels. 
Mild climate 
Broader 






































WARD-BELMON 









For GiRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
The ideals of Southern culture and re- Special academic courses covering four 
finement are the ideals of Ward-Belmont years preparatory and two years college work. 
This school promotes the fullest develop- Conservatory ,advantages in Music. Strong 
is bia : departments in Art, Literature, Expression, 
ment of womanhood. Thorough training in Physicial Training, Domestic Art and Secre- 





tarial work. 
Extensive grounds, 


the art and science of home making or for 





fine equipment, swim- 














usefulness in business are important parts of 5 i 5 

its work. The worthiness of Ward-Belmont pees pool Woody ~reet as the School Farm 
i ; ; : : and Country Club. Early applications are 
is best reflected by an increasingly large necessary with references. Booklets on re- 
number of girls who desire to enter quest. Address 









WARD-BELMONT 


Box 6, Nashville, Tennessee 





Belmont Heights 





Sisrereerterntentsy 








Suburb of 


Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
and_ body. 


Junior Department of the = ; 
OGONTZ SCHOOL ( 7eor e S ~hool Co-educational with Separate FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
- x ge oc Dormitory Buildings. College {n Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
A home school for limited number of girls 9-14 Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizenship College Preparatory. Special for High School 
years. Teacher of strong personality and courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. graduates : Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
experience in charge. Catalog. Address Friends’ os. av Pen Domestic Science; Business’: Personal attention 
: . . A. WaLTon, A.M., Principal. to manners, character. Sports: Li 3 
Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 275 —s Students from every section’ Rate. $485. Satalce 
— eo ee Aig Ag aar =~ > SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 944 Buena Vista, Va. 
[ he c owle Ss School 3 i . Be aor. A — — ; SOUTH C. "A RO S I N ‘A Sacer = 
meet CA gee location ; city advantages. Small — ia mnnirnte TS Averett College for Young Women 
classes. Efficient college preparation. 5 
OLiveR DENTON, Visiting Director, Piano Dept., MILITARY 63rd session. Four year preparatory, two year college. 
Emma Mitton Cowes, A.B., Headmistress. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Commercial, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Gak Lane. ACADEMY ete. Modern building, library, laboratories. 80 resi- 
baa tions he eR eae — R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS. Est. 1867. — students. — Ay ag Pca nr 
id Prepares for college and business life. Fifteen a a 
states and five foreign countries represented __Vircinia, Danville, Box GH. . 
RHODE ISLAND last year. Military training by Army officers. The Massanutten Academy Erepar oe 
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Healthful location, beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles 
from Washington. Prepares for college and business. Mu- 
sic, athletics. Modern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 
100 boys. $500. Address Howarp J. BENCHOFF, A.M., 
Vireinta, Woodstock, Box 16. Headmaster. 


/' VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 


One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, 
under the direc- 
} tion of European 
} and American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address. 
Mattie P. Harris 
President 
Box G 


“Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Presiden' 


Hollins College 

For Women. Founded 1842. Standard College 
Courses for Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music 
Healthful location in the Vir- 














































——- 


























degrees. 290 students. 
ginia mountains. Matty L. Cocks, President. 
VircIniA, Hollins, Box 323. 





Randolph-Macon Institute £?% O47 ty 
100. College preparatory and special courses for those not wish- 
ing to go to college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art and 
Expression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. Rates $500. Catalogue. Address 
Virginia, Danville. Cnas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal 


Eastern College-Conservatory 23, ort iich 
standards, 45 minutes from Washington. 





Four years’ Acad- 
emy Course, Junior and Senior College Courses. Specializing 
in Musie, Art, Physical Education, Hatmaking and Secre- 
Address PRESIDENT. 







Outdoor sports. 
Box € 


tarial Courses. 
VinGInia, Manassas. 
















tml”) RB 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


i Two-year courses for High 
fate < a School Graduates. Music, Art. 
id Expression, Domestic Science. 

60th year Rate $600 Social Training. Gymnasium. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 222 College Place, Petersburg, Va 
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h-Macon Academy 


x 417, Front Royal, Va. 


Rando 


rm ee Seppe nF 
A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
$450. 31st session opens September 19th, 
2. For _catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 









Fort Loudoun Seminary 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Literary 


irls. 
ax tines courses. Music, Art, Languages. Athletics. 
Opens Sept. 21st. Terms $450. Address 


KaTHARIND Giass GREENE, President. 
Virncin1a, Winchester. 


Fishburne Military School “¢znsbore 


43rd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains, 1300 ft. altitude. 
Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities and 
business life. Small classes and individual attention se- 
cured through faculty of one teacher for every ten cadets. 
New $250,000 fire-proof buildings. Swimming pool and 
all athletics. Rate $600. Annual Spring Encampment. 
For catalog write R0.7.6. 
Major Morgan H. Hudgins under U. 8. 

Principal, Box 405 War Dept. 













Virginia Intermont College $% oH ,ant 
38th year. 25 states. H. S. & Jr. College. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science and Business Courses. 
Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym., swimming pool, 


new dormitory with private baths. Rate $500. 
. G. Norrsincer, A.M., 
Virern1A, Bristol, Box 122. President. 


VOROURIUA PARIS _ 


For Girls and Young Women 


New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Secre- 
tarial Courses. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
jbeautiful lake, water sports; horse-back riding, 
| tennis and other outdoor recreations. Mountain 

climate. Students from 40 states. Write for 
catalogue and views. W. E. Martin, PhD., 
Box G, Bristol, Virginia. President. 








ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home Schvol 
for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session: Largest private 
academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years 
old prepared for the Universities, Government 
Academies or Business: Rated Honor School by 
the War Department; the first school in the South 
to receive this rating. 





1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful and 
beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure min- 
eral spring water: High moral tone. Parental 
discipline. Separate building and special teachers 
for younger boys. Military training develops 
obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady lawns, 
expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic park. Daily drills and exercises inopen 
air, Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction b 
our tutorial system. Academy sixty-two years old. 
$600,000 plant, full equipment, absolutely fire- 
proof. Charges $600. Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS, H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Box G Kable Station, Staunton, Va- 





































The Chatham Episcopal Institute for 


Girls Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression. Thor- 
ough preparation for all colleges. Athletics. 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. Catalogue and views. Bey- 
erly D. Tucker, D.D. ANNIE MARION POWELL, A.M., 


Virecinia, Chatham, Box 15. Prin. 
For Young La- 


Mary Baldwin Seminary dies. Established 
1842. Term begins Sept. 8th. In the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. Students from 33 states. Courses: Col- 
legiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 years). Music, Art, 
Expression and Domestic Science. Athletics, gymnasium 


Vineinia, Staunton. and field. Catalog. 
Episcopal school for g ir 1 s—Seventy- 
Stuart Hal ninth Session. Rich iy traditions of the 
past; alive to the needs of the present. Thorough college 
preparation. Outdoor sports. Address 
Mrs. H. N. Hitxs, A.B. 
Vireinia, Staunton, Box B. 


Chatham Training School $2,,°2d0"24 
School for boys offering the essentials of education with- 
out the frills. Conducted to make men and not money. 
Necessary expenses only $350. New Academic and Gym- 
nasium Building. Catalog on request. A. H. CAMDEN, 


Fairfax Fall 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building. 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring 
(Lithia) water in Virginia. Horseback riding, ten- 
nis, basketball, river sports. Terms $525. Catalog. 








Ss. 








St. Hilda’s Hall 


The Chevron School for Girls. 
| Shenandoah Valley. 
Musie and Art. 
instruction. 

West Vireinia, Charles Town. 











Greenbrier 


| MILITARY SCHOOL 





WEST VIRGINIA 






Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2,300 ft. alti- 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. Two 
years of college work. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics and Expression. Fireproof Dormitory. Terms 
$450 and $500. Catalog on request. Address 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 









Box 84 










Episcopal. In the 
College preparatory. Elective Courses. 
Athletics. Open air classes. Individual 
$600. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON Duvai, 
Principal. 






























tors. 4 
R. R. Station Ronceverte. Expenditure. of $125,000 
this year on new buildings and improvements. 
letic field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. 
Address Cot. H. B. MOORE, A.M., Prin., Box 19, 
(Presbyterian) wii 










A modern school with large corps of expert instruc- 
2300-ft. elevation, on- Main Line, C. & 0 










Ath- 
Catalog. 









isburg, W. Va. 














70 miles 


4 automobiles and other sports. 
from Chicago School operated on self-government principles and honor ideals. 















A virile American preparatory school that will interest discriminating 
parents and that will appeal to the boy who loves athletics, outdoor life, 







Students of good character only received. 
Recog- 






nized by colleges, the War Department and the public as one of the great schools of 
America. Exceptional location and buildings with every known improvement in heating, 
lighting, sanitation, fire-proofing, ete. 


Attendance limited. 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt. 







A visit to the school while it is in session urged. 








Catalogue outlining its many distinctive advantages on request. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 











Military 


St. John’s 


cademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Took carefully at the above picture. Note 
all the details. Compare it with others. Ask 
your military friends to criticize it. It is a 
snap-shot of one of the six cadet companies at 
St. John’s. It is a group of lads who have 
placed themselves in harmony with the St. John’s 
system and who are reaping their reward in 
erect, sturdy bodies, and alert, wide-awake minds 
It is visual evidence of that thoroughness which 
marks St. John’s training in all departments. St 
John’s training is man training; it is compre- 
hensive; and along with mind and body, it de- 
velops character: Summer Tutoring School opens 
July 6th. Send for catalog. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 7-F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 

















Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 

Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. An accredited 

and standard school for girls. A four year course for 

college entrance. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Cata- 

logue. ANNA A. RayMonp, Principal. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Box G. 

























In using advertisements see page 4 


Founded 1870. 
Kemper Hall for girls, under the charges of the 


Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal) on North Shore between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 
eral Courses. 


WISCONSIN, 








A secondary school 






College Preparatory and Gen- 
For catalogue address the 

S1sTER SUPERIOR. 
Kenosha, Kemper Hall, Box G. 













if you cannot find— 





in these pages the particular type of 
school or camp you are seeking, or one 
in the particular locality you prefer, 
write the Director, and he will be glad 
to suggest schools or camps meeting 
your requirements and ask these schools 
or camps to send you their catalogs. 



















In writing the Director, state the 
type or kind of school or camp desired, 
locality preferred, age of the prospec- 
tive pupil or camper, and an estimate 
of the charges you wish to pay. 


Director, the School Department 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th St. New York City 
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CALIFORNIA 


INDIAN LOOKOUT CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 
In the Redwoods of California 
Seventh Season. Rainless Summer. 
Swimming, Horseback Riding, Overnight 
0 Careful supervision of all activities. 
et. 
Navarro, Mendocino Co., Calif. Dr. & Mrs. E. H. Sawyer 


CANADA 


PT eR a SO th tet ots 
Nf; 7 ye, At Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin 
Minne-W Wa Provincial Park, Ontario. Perma- 
nent summer camp for boys and young men. Good food, 
canoeing, fishing, tramping. Your boy will fit right in. 
Highest references. Reasonable terms. Write for Booklet A. 
W. L. Wisp, Ph. B 











New Jersey, Bordentown. 


CHARLESTON LAKE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
(Only 12 hours from New York City) 
A select camp for boys. One college councilor for 
every 5 boys. Bungalows, 4 motor boats, sail boat, 
unusual fishing. Doctor and trained nurse. Camp 
mother. 1000-mile radio receiving set. Radio in- 
struction. Personal supervision. 
For booklet write 


WILLIAM G. HAZEL, 16 W. 47th St. New York City 





Camp Mystic owns the Northern Light, 65 “passenger : 
60 HP. 54 feet over all—speed 20 miles an_hour 


CAMP MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS’ 

The salt water camp for girls. Half way between New 
York and Boston. Life in the New England hills, woods, 
and by the sea. Unusual buildings, tent bungalows, ten- 
nis courts. Shower and tub baths. Modern sanitation. 
Salt water sports, motorboating, swimming, safe canoeing, 
horseback riding, dancing, fleld athletics, arts and crafts, 
dramatics. Camp life and trips under the personal direc- 
tion of Miss Jobe, who has had ten seasons of practical 
experience (summer and winter) in camping and explora- 
tion in the Canadian Rockies. Care for the safety and 
health of each camper. Junior and Seniors. Age 8-18. 
Illustrated. booklet. 

MARY L. JOBE, A.M., F.R.G.S., 

Room 65 50 Morningside Drive. New York 





J , For Young Men and Young Women. On 
W Opow og Lake Salmon. All outdoor and water 
sports. Matron, Social Director, Dancing, orchestra. Only 
for adults. Moderate rates. Address P. O 

CONNECTICUT, Wopowog. 


The Red Cottage 


For children only. Special care and training for a few 
children in private home. June 1—Oct. 1. 
CATHERINE M. Hoop. 


Connecticut, Grove Beach. 


CURTIS BURNLEY SCHOOL 


of Elocution, Summer Camp 


On beautiful, twelve mile Lake Waramaug, 
New Preston, Conn., surrounded by mountains. 
Ten selections taught, including child impersona- 
tions and dramatic readings. Athletic instructor 
for all sports. Dancing instruction. Private 
bungalows each accommodate ten students. Address 


Mrs. C. E. Railing, Curtis Burnley School of 
Elocution, 270 Park Avenue, New York City 


~ : * for Girls from three to 
Orchard Hill Camp fourteen, under the per 
sonal direction of Dr. Edith B. Lowry. On the beautiful 
Fox River, forty miles west of Chicago. Companion camp 
for little boys. Enrollment limited. Write for announce- 


ment to Epitnh B. Lowry, M.D 
ILLINOIS, St. Charles 





16 June 1922 Good Housekeeping 


IOWA 


: Lake Okoboji, Iowa. Beautiful 
Camp Holiday woodland, chain. of lakes, all 
sports, crafts, gypsy trips, overnight hikes, Individual 
Supervision. Limited enrollment. References required. 
Junior and Senior Camps. Eight weeks season. Booklet. 
Sara G. Howipay, Burlington, Iowa. 
Iowa, Milford, After May 1. 


KENTUCKY 


31° For Girls. Located in the 
Camp Trail Ss End noted Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky. Established 1913. Offers all land and water 
sports, crafts, music, ete. Kentucky saddle horses. Trip 
to world-famous Mammoth Cave. References required. 
Booklet. Director Camp Trail’s End. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, 362 8S. Broadway. 














CAMP KATAHDIN 


Beautifully, and healthfully located on Forest Lake 
Sweden, Maine. A camp for boys who want the real 
camp life. Exceptional staff of councilors. Activities 
in the hands of experts. nior, Junior, Trip an 

Conditioning Camps. 21 years with no serious acci- 
dents. Number limited. References required. 


For descriptive booklet, address 


George E. Pike, B.S., Duxbury, Mass. 


The Island 
am Pp Camp 


€copnel = 


Girl 
CHINA, MAINE iris 
Regular camp activities including land and water 
sports, overnight trips, and horseback riding. For 
booklet address MRS. OHARLES F. TOWNE, 
121 Woodland Park,’Auburndale, Mass. 








FOR GIRLS 


Camp Alkyris 10 To 18 


A beautiful estate of 15 acres on Sebago Lake, 
Maine. 2,000 ft. water front. One hour from 
Portland. The 50 girl campers live in small 
log bungalows; large assembly hall. All coun- 
cilors are graduates of schools of physical edu- 
cation and are women of culture.and breeding. | 
Every activity and sport of the modern giri’s 
camp. References required. For Booklet, address 


Mrs. Malcolm R. Lawrence 


611 Second St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. South 6819 





: East Brownfield, Maine. For 
Sakukiak Camp boys from 10 to 15. Water 
sports, athletic field. mountain climbing, camp-craft, hikes 
through White Mountains. Experienced physician in per- 
sonal charge. Attractive booklet on request. 


WHITMAN G. STICKNEY, M.D., Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Beverly, 13 Thorndike St. 





| Wild-Croft The Camp for Boys, Lake Sebago, 


Maine. It may be a boy’s privilege 
to go to a Summer Camp, but it is a parent’s duty to 
choose a safe Camp. Expert direction in all camp activi- 
ties. Camp Mother, Councillors, Doctor, Cook. Simple 
life of health and safety. Booklet. S. L. FREESE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham, P.O. Box 15 Camp Director. 


) 


CAMP ABENA 


For Girls 

Everything for the care, health and development 
of girls. Juniors (8 to 11 years), Middlers (11 to 
14 years), Seniors (14 to 19 years). Separate 
units. Fine horseback riding with skilled eques- 
trienne as instructor. Swimming, canoeing, golf, 
tennis, crafts, dancing, dramatics. Trips to Quebec 
and other places, Booklet. 

i ISS_HORTENSE HERSOM 

Bicsayne Bay School, Miami, Florida 
After May Ist, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 





EAST HARPSWELL, MAINE 
Eighth Season Experienced supervisors 
On salt water Junior and Senior Camps 
Horseback riding free Ages 8-20. Limited enroll- 
-All land and-water-sports- - ment 
Resident nurse 
Extra trip with six days on horseback 
Booklets on request. Winter Address 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Montgome 
Mount Ida School for Girls. Newton 58, Mass. 





< « 

C Wi k Boy 

amp Winnecook Boys 

Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine 

20th season. Athletic fields for all sports. Horse- 
back riding, canoeing, sailing, motor-cruising. Indian 
tribes, head-dress for deeds of valor. Indian pageant. 
Woodcraft, auto trips, hikes. Photography; Arts and 
Crafts. Tents and bungalows in pines. Every boy 
takes part in everything. 

One Price—No Extras. Send for booklet. 


HERBERT L. RAND, 9 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass, 
Luther Gulick Camps 


On Sebago Lake, Seuth Casco, Maine. 
Mrs. CHARLOTTB V. GULIOK, 
Founder of the Camp Fire Girls. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Hotel Hemenway. 


Cobbossee Junior Wintreg., Maine. , Limited 
Bungalows, electrically lighted; modern plumbing. 
Wholesome and proper nourishment. Special equipment 
and individual attention. 


7 Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Marsans, Directors. 
New York, Brooklyn. 519 Second Street. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, 
Cape Cod. The Seashore Camp for Girls. Safe 
canoeing, swimming and water sports. Free 
horseback riding, trained instructor, tennis, 
basketbaH, fleld contests. Seniors and Juniors. 
Good food, good fun and good care. 


Address Miss Beatrice A. Hunt, 11 Plymouth St. 
Holbrook, Mass. 
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CAPE COD CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 


The Pioneer Salt Water Camps. Established 1905. 

Tomer cane 13-18. ‘’Nimicutts—ages 8-13. 
ailing—experienced Cape Cod Skipper. 

Salt water swimming. Canoeing. 

Handicraft, dancing, team games. Horseback riding. 
Expert instruction and leadership, 

Unusual results in health and vigor. 

Table supplied from our own farm. 


Mr. andMrs.E.A.W. Hammatt, Box 16,SouthOrleans, Mass. 


B, Personality Camp for Girls 
ea nes Pa mew opportunity for training in Self-discovery and Self-direction. 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Personality School. 3000 feet of shore 

bene = 3 front. Abundance of resinous pines. Attractive bungalows; cabins and tents. 

Craft shop overlooking the sea. Safe boating and swimming. Sports. Horse- 

Under cuepices of 8ea back riding. Esthetic dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective gymnastics. Experienced 

Pines School of Personality Sea Pines Councilors. Tutoring if desired. Excellent advantages in Art and Music. 

Rev. Weems Seales, Bikiord AM. Special attention given to physical and mental hygiene. Separate unit for little girls with 
: special schedule. 8 weeks of wholesome and ennobling outdoor life. Address 


MISS FAITH. BICKFORD, MISS ADDIE BICKFORD Box K, BREWSTER, MASS. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Camp Wequaquet| (Sergent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
Ages 9-15 , The Athletic Camps for Girle 


ed near 
ay stable. ee Promote a healthy, happy, useful life. Skilled 
ee ds i leaders. Woodcraft, water 
ake, WOO , é sports, hiking, horseback 
country, sea-. riding, games, dramatics, 
shore. Every " music, dancing. 
form of fresh & Senior Camp for girls 
water, land and bas Sd from 15 to 20. 
salt water sport. ; , . Junior Camp, _Uner- 
A 11, 1 celled equipment. Home- 
small, select u craft for little folks. 
camp with a big Sargent Club. A dis- 
purpose, limited to thirty boys and empha- tinct unit with all camp 
sizing individual development. Delightful privileges for girls over 
and instructive trips to all points on Cape - ‘ Compers accepted 
Cod. For illustrated booklet address The Di- July to Sept. one 
rector, 37 St. John St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
For illustrated booklet 
Tel. Jamaica 1639-M. address Camp Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, 
ass. 


$ Cape Cod, Massachusetts. All the 
Bonnie Dune fun of camp, all the care of home 


| ator 3 ag boys (8-14 years) on breezy, sunny, healthy PEQUAWKET CA MPS for Boys 
ape , 
Mrs. Dwicut L. Rocers; Dwicut L. Rocers, Jr. IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Ruope IsianD, Providence, § Parkside Road. Directors. A Camp of Character and Ideals. 
Scoutcraft, Woodcraft, Mountain Climbing, Hiking, 
Field Athletics, Tennis, Baseball, Horseback Riding. 
Canoeing, Motor- Boating. All Water Sports. Private 
MICHIGAN Pond. Wooded Shores. Sandy Beach. 
For beautifully illustrated booklet, telling 
about the camp and the men and personcli- 
ties who control it, address the directors. 
Mr.and Mrs. Eugene!I.Smith, Conway, N.H. 


Winnemont 


A Camp for Girls on Lake Ossipee. Special attention to 
happiness, health, and safety. Automobile trips to White 
Mountain Camp. Horseback riding, archery, land and water 
sports. Mr. AND Mrs. W. H. BenTLeEr, ELINor C. BARTA. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 14 Beacon St., Room 203. 


(for Girls) On Gull Lake, Michigan 


NJOY a happy, . healthful outing at POCASSET -on-Squam 

E Camp Bp ony thts poner Holderness, N. H. 
ocated on private isian n Deau’ u 

Gull Lake. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, A camp for Boys 7 to 14 years. 


gymnastics, games, nature and folk dancing, 
basketry, nature study. Girl Scout Course esa ae. On beautiful heey a 
and other fascinating activities. Healthful —good food, home care, swimming, boat- 


dietary, inspected foods, splendid equip- ing, canoeing, hikes, sports. 

ment, expert instructors. ersonal super- 

vision and refined associations assured under Edmund W. Ogden, A. B., LL. B. 
auspices of Battle Creek Sanitarium. Rates 60 State Street Boston, Massachusetts 
moderate. Send 

for portfolio of Re Dean, Normal 


views. ii. School of Camp Pinnacle 


Bs ee Lyme, N. H. Offers your boy unusual advantages in 
jucation camp raining. Rates reasonable. Send for illustrated 
et. 


Mr. AND Mrs. ALVIN D. THarEr. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Longmeadow, 19 Homecrest. 


~ T for Boys. Lake Asquam, Hold- 

Camp W achusett erness, N. H. Twentieth season. 

7 buildings. Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, water 

and land sports. New athletic fleld. Music, games and a 

good time every night. Tutoring if desired. No tents. 

Fisher huts. Booklet. Rev. Lorin Wesster, L.H.D. 
New HaMpsuHire, Plymouth, Holderness School. 


A clean, wholesome, healthful 

Camp Neecarnis camp for girls ages 8 to 18. Lo- 

cated on Big Star Lake, Baldwin, Mich. All land and 

water sports, horseback riding. Trained instructors and 

counsellors. Resident nurse. Season eight weeks $250.00. 

Illustrated booklet upon request. Miss EpitaH Hott, 
Micu., Grand Rapids, 39 Fitch Place. Director. 


Manistee, Michigan. Under the 
Cc amp Tosebo management, of “Todd | Seminary 
or Boys, Woodstock, Ill. Fishing, ng, boating, swim- 
ming. Wonderland of woods and water. Unusual equip- THE TALL P INES 
ment. Reasonable rates. Overnight boat ride (direct) A Summer Camp for Gils 
from Chicago. Address NosLe HILL. Camp 7-18. 8th Season. Club over 18. 
ILLINOIs, Woodstock. On Lake George at Bennington, N.H., the camp nestles 
among the pines—as healthy ‘a as can wo ng ee 
. Un- y . Athletics, swimming, boating, canoeing, tennis, 
Kamp Kaw Baw Gam tee bee Ak! be . Camping trips, mountain climbing. Fol 
Deer Lake, Onota, Michigan, within eighty rods of Lake ancing. Special opportunity for horseback riding. 
Superior. Qualified counselors and tutors. Swimming, Arts and crafts for rainy days. Good food well cooked, 
boating, fishing, hiking, sports, woodcraft, handicraft and home care and attention. The Club accepts Campers 
tutoring. Rate $225 8 weeks all inclusive except transpor- for a week or longer. Catalog. Address 
tation. Write for booklet to H. Orvitip Bex, Director. MISS EVELINA REAVELEY, 120 Beacon St., Gloucester, Mass. 
Vincrnta, Lynchburg, Apartment 10, Parkmont. 


(For girls over sixteen years 
The Lesley Camp of . age.) Newfound Lake, 
Bridgewater, New Hampshire. {Under the direction of 
the’ Lésley School, Cambridge, Mass.)- Industrial Arts. 
Outdoor .activities. . Address 
Mrs. Eprtu Lester. Wotrarp. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambrige, 29 Everett St. 


++, Asquam Lake, N. H. In the 

Camp Algonquin gecfhitts ‘of the White. Moun. 

tains. Oldest. existing boys’ camp. For boys who love 

nature and a wholesome, active, outdoor life, The camp 

builds and strengthens the chara¢ter, the body and the 

mind. 37th year. Circular. E>Dw1in DeMeritTTp, Director. 
Virointa, Norfolk, 1404 Raleigh Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camp Minnewaska Belmar Bay, N. J. 
A moderate priced camp—$200 Season—for boys 9-16, 
under experienced men, with ample equipment, fine pro- 
gram and good “eats.” Send for booklet. 
Mereitt L. OxsnxeaM, Director. 
New Jerspy, Red Bank. 


NEW YORK 


Willsborough.New York, 


FOR OLDER GIRLS 
Ideal location. Full equipment. Health and leader- 
ship emphasized. Registrations limited. Girls under 
15 not accepted. Illustrated catalogue. 


FANNY E. BICKLEY, MARGARET yd 
1626 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 38, Mass. 


4 : Ww ork. 

Camp Wake Robin Yfoodland, | New sively. 

ae, season. Make your boy happy, strong, through 

an out-of-door life, including woodcraft, hiking, nature-lore, 

manual training, swimming and all sports. Matured super- 

vision and modern sanitation. Booklet. Mr. H. G. Littxe. 
New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. 


Wilderness _Camp 


of the Raymond Riordon School 


HorsesHoe, St. LawreENcn County, N. Y. 
For boys Eight to Ninetecn, enrollment limited. 
A 3,000-acre game preserve on a 400-acre lake. 

Most modern camp equipment—large and _ very 
complete athletic field—big enough for all sports at 
once—fertile private garden. Located in the heart 
of the Adirondacks, nineteen miles from a village 
even, but on the main line of the New York Central 
to Montreal. Step off the train and there you are. 
The primitive without loss of civilization, Excellent 
food, properly cooked. Modern quarters for parents 
and friends. Low fee, as the Camp utilizes the School 
organization and its trained male staff. Booklet. 
Address 


RAYMOND RIORDON 
Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 





for boys 6 to 16, Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp bungalows—no tents. Fine bathing. 
Your boy’s health and diversion well looked after. Movies. 
Modern equipments. Physician ; nurse; scoutmasters; 
“‘The paradise for_boys.’” 
Dr. Paut Krups, Kyle School for Boys. 
New York, Irvington-on- Hudson, Box 82. 





Camp Skipaway 
For Boys. ‘‘Alive With the Spirit of Youth.’ Highest 
ideals. Skilled leadership. Training. Land and water 
sports. Every comfort and safeguard. Finest food. 
Reasonable terms. For booklet — Captain TILL. 
New YorK, West Camp, 





-axarq An ideal spot for Junior boys 7 

Camp Tonkawa 0" 15°on ‘beautiful ‘Lake Chaue 

tauqua, N. Y. One of the best equipped camps in the 

country. Riding, hiking, swimming, athletics, tennis, fish- 

ing, boating, manual training. Directed by matured men 
with high standards. Write for booklet. 

N. Y., Snyder, 10 College Hill. Rev. R. Cart Stony. 








Doctor Pettit Camps | 


Three Separate and Distinct Camps 
on Salt Water at Shelter Island, N. Y. 
MANHANSACK for Girls 7—13 
SEWANHAKA for Girls 14—20 
PECONIC for Grown People 
Extensive water front on two bays. Sailing ex- 
cellent. Horseback riding and all outdoor sports. 
Mother and daughter or sisters may be near 
each other while in separate camps on salt water. 


100 miles from New York 
140 miles from Boston 


For Mlustrated Booklet, Address 
HENRY C.PETTIT, M. D. 


@7tbY ear as CampOwnerandDirector) 
106 Gates Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In the 


Rocky Pond Camp ‘uironcacks 


A delightful camp for men .and women. Bring the 
children, too. On lake, four miles from Lake George. 
Unspoiled woods, informal life, swimming, canoeing, 
hiking. Comfortable floored tents. A few cabins. Spe- 
cial attention to the table. Abundant fresh food. 
Season, July 1 to September 2, 1922. 

After June 17 Dr. MARTHA TRACY Director. 

Clemons, N. Y¥. 1720 Chestnut St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camp Twa-Ne-Ko-Tah tion on beautiful Lake 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 1500 ft. elev. All land and water 
sports, horseback riding, dramatics, interpretative danc- 
ing, nature study. Good food. Home care. Girls under 
18 yrs. Booklet. Rev. and Mrs. R. Cary STOLL. 

New York, Snyder, 10 College Hill. 


c Bellport, Long. Island. Limited to 
Camp Grange 50 girls, 5-16 years, and a few 
boys under 10 years. 


50 acres. All sports. Ocean and 
still water bathing. Experienced Directress and Coun- 
selors. For catalogue address 





for Girls. Ideal loca- 





Miss C. B. HAGEDORN. 
New York, N. Y., 606 West 137 Street. 





KAMP KILL KARE 

Beautifully situated on Great Back Bay, Lake 
Champlain. Location offers unusual opportunities for 
a wide variety in camp life. Hikes to the Adirondacks 
and Green Mountains. Motorboat — to historic 
points on the lake including Montreal. lly equipped 
for all field and water sports, canoeing, swimming, 
baseball diamond, three tennis courts. Manual train- 
ing and camp-craft. High power wireless station. 
Tents and bungalows. Sixteenth season. Address 

Ralph F. Perry, Director 

Principal Morristown High School 
° Morristown, N. J. 


5. NORTH CAROLINA __ 
CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


One of the most beautifully environed and splendidly 
equipped in America, 2300 feet altitude on the Celebrated 
Asheville-Hendersonville Plateau, Blue Ridge Mountains, 

Western North Carolina’s ‘“‘Land of the Sky,” 

The Platteburg of the South, faculty of 30 leading educators. Boys 
from 10 to 20 years of age. , All play activities, swimming, rowing, fishing, 
golf, military and naval! drill. J ccasmnie work to make up iciencies, 
cadet , excellent food, life in the open. 

Summer Session of Georgia Military Academy, 
one of the South's leading prep schools. July 3 to August 26. 

Address, THE PRESIDENT, COLLEGE PARK, GA. 

m) ’ 7, for Girls 
Eagle’s Nest Camp Waynesville, N. C. 

Land, water sports; nature lore; handcraft; dramatics. 
College staff; excellent food; select associates. 20 ex- 
quisite acres; 3000 feet high; 2% miles from town. 
Safety spelt with capital S; Health with capital H. 

Geroraoia, Savannah, Eagle’s Nest Camp, 620 E. 40th St. 

A Girls’ Camp in North Carolina. 
Skyland Camp Every home comfort combined with 
the usual out-of-door sports, horseback riding, social and 
folk dancing. Charming walks and interesting hikes. 
Nature study classes, arts and crafts for rainy days. All 
councilors college women. Booklet. Mrs. RoBERT HARRIS 

FiLoripa, Jacksonville, 1425 Market Street. 


For Boys. An ideal place for sum- 
mer recreation, under careful, 
efficient faculty. Good, wholesome food. Hiking, swim- 
ming, fishing, athletic games. Lectures and entertain- 
ments around the camp fire. Under direction of Miami 


Military Institute. For booklet address 
OHIO, Germantown. Cou. ORVON GRraFF Brown. 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the real 
Dan Beard is a rare privi- 
Iége. Are you going to be 
one of them? Membership 
limited. In charge of the 
famous scout himself. On 
beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. All the out- 
door activities that boys 
like. Sound physical, mental 
and moral training. No extra 
charge for tutoring. Special- 
ly endorsed by ex-President 


Roosevelt. 
Apply 85 Bowne Ave., Flushing, L. I. 




















Miami Camp 











Camp Annung 
For Girls. Tents and bungalows on picturesque Mt. 
Minsi overlooking the Delaware. All sports and activities. 
Send for booklet. 
EMMA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Portland. 

a The Pennsylvania Camp for Girls. 
Oneka Camps Junior, Intermediate and Senior 
camps. The 15th season. High in the Poconos on large clear 
mountain lake. Splendid equipment. Every camp activity. 
Horses. Personal supervision for every girl. Illustrated 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest W. SIpPiez. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 350 W. Duval St., Box E. 
Dz “e For Girls. On beautiful Naomi 
F ine Tree Camp rake, 2000 feet above sea, in 
pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New 
York and Philadelphia. Experienced eouncilors. Horse- 
back riding, tennis, baseball, canoeing, “‘hikes.’’ Handi- 
crafts, gardening. 11th year. Miss BLancuB D. Price. 

PENNSYLVANIA; Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane. 
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‘ Matamoras, Pike Co., Pa. A 
Pole Bridge Camp wonderful camp on a moun- 
tain top in the Water Gap region overlooking the Dela- 
ware, only 90 miles from N. ¥Y. Modern equipment. Hik- 
ing, swimming, all sports supervised. For 25 boys, 8 to 
14 yrs. Booklet. E. Hort PaLmeEnr. 
Conn., New Haven, 75 Yale Station. 


The Pennsylvania Camps 
The Lenape Camps for Boys. Junior and Senior 
groups. 


On crystal clear mountain lake, high in the Poconos. 
Every camp activity. Horseback riding for all. Splendid 
equipment. Personal attention to the development of each 
boy. Illustrated booklet, address Ernest W. SIPPLp. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 350 W. Duval St.. Box F. 


VERMONT 








HANOUM 


Camps for Girls 


Foothills of Green Mountains. Hill camp for 
girls under Lake camp for girls over 15. 
Highest ideals of comradeship and sportsmanship. 
Gypsy trips, horseback riding, water sports, canoe- 
ing. Write for illustrated booklet. 


PROF. and MRS. FARNSWORTH 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y. 
All counselor positions filled. 
Differing from 


Wynona *3:6 


Lake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 

Wonderful location, modern equipment, thorough sani- 
tation, complete program of activities and adequate super- 
vision contributing to mental development and perfect 
health. 

Features horseback riding with Kentucky saddle horses, 
golf, tennis, athletics, swimming and canoeing. _ 

Cozy bungalows among the pines equipped with elec- 
tric lights and running 
water. Competent councii- 
ors and instructors. Ref- 
erences furnished and re- 
quired. Membership lim- 
ited to 100. Booklet. 


WYNONA CAMP 

303 Summer St. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
Lake Morey Club—a 


modern hotel under same 
management. 





A Girls’ Camp 


3 = For Girls. Among the pines 

Camp W innahkee on Mallett’s Bay, Lake 

Champlain. Best equipment, healthful environment. All 

land and water sports—Horseback riding, motor-boating, 

dramaties, dancing, handicraft. Experienced Councilors. 

Trained Nurse. 7th yr. Booklet. Mrs. WM. H. Brown. 
New York, New York City, 311 West 83d Street. 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


Any e249 


} F x~# 





For Girls (under 20 years) Roxbury, Vermont 


A 300 acre wonderland in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Athletic fields, private swimming pond, 
clay tennis courts, screened dining porch, sleeping 
bungalows, and a big assembly hall for plays, 
dances, music, and games around a big cheery fire- 
place. Famous for its fine saddle horses, free horse- 
back riding, instruction, and wonderful camping 
trips. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. En- 
thusiastic counselors carefully chosen. Write now 
for illustrated booklet. 

Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 


LUNENBURG, VT. FOR GIRLS 
In White Mountain region. Mile of lake shore. Best 
of everything for the best girls. Free horseback 
riding, water and field sports, handicrafts, music 
and dancing under expert instructors. Sponson and 
war canoes. Cozy screened bungalows, spring and 
artesian well water, modern plumbing. Satisfied 
parents and happy girls tell the story. Booklet on 
request. 

Herbert F. Balch, D, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


: for Boys, on Lake Kokosin, 
Camp Kokosing thettora’ center, “Vi Particular 
attention to health. Hikes along trails of the White and 
Green Mountains. Canoe trips on the Connecticut River. 
Beautiful private lake. All land and water sports. Mem- 
ber W. J. R. C. Illustrated booklet. Epmunp C. Coox 
New York, Annandale-on-Hudson. AM.” 


. “Beyond the multitude.” 
Camp Kenjocketee pir 7aits, Min multitude.” 
hills of Vermont. Horseback riding over mountain trails, 
Water sports, canoeing, tennis, golf and field games, 
Bungalows. Junior and Senior Camps. Address 
Mr. AND Mrs. James W. Tyson, Jr. 
Vermont, South Strafford, Box B. 


fe 49, For Boys 7 to 16. On a Neck- 
Camp Champlain o-woods on Malletts Bay, Labe 


Champlain, between Green and Adirondack Mts. A glori- 
ous vacation with canoeing, swimming, hiking, basebal] 
basket-ball, horseback riding. Careful supervision. 29th 
Year. Illustrated Booklet. Wm. H. Brown, President 
New York City, Berkeley-Irving School, 311 W. 83d St. 

. Older boys. Lake Memphrem- 
Algonquin Lodge agog, Newport, Vt. A care- 
fully managed camp for boys (15-20). Enrollment lim- 
ited. 150 acres. Physician. Telephone. Experienced coun- 
cilors. Tutoring. Tennis. Golf. Riding. All water sports: 
References required. Correspondence and booklet. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Lebanon. M. J. Kenpa.y 


VIRGINIA E 
CAMP POCAHONTAS for Girls 


in Virginia Mountains 
Situated on beautiful lake. Boating, Swimming, Fish- 
ing, Horseback-riding, Tennis and other outdoor sports. 
An ideal place for health and recreation. Tutoring if 
desir: Camp opens July Ist. For book of views 
address Miss Virginia Haile, Director, Box B 
Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA __ 


Camp Terra Alta 


Terra Alta, W. Va. 
6th Season 


Directed by COMMANDANT of the STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

On Lake Terra Alta, main line B.&O.R.R., 130 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh. 2800 ft. above sea 
level. Average summer temperature 70 degrees. 
$20,000 equipment. Athletic and water sports, bow)- 
ing, billiards, hikes—a]l under strict supervision. Phys- 
ical drill and target practice. Academic instruction 
Music. June 29 to August 24. $200. Free booklet. 

Until June 5th, address The Commandant, Box 
451B, Staunton, Va. 

After June 5th, Camp Terra Alta, Terra Alta, W.Va. 

















WISCONSIN _ 
Minne-Wawa Camp 


For Christian Girls. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips— 
Indian Ponies—Medical Supervision. Tomahawk Lake, 


Oneida County, Wisconsin. 
Miss W. Munson, Director. 
INDIANA, Michigan City, 209 E. Barker Ave. 


Chambers Island Camps G8, Gettes “witht 
hours from Chicago. 


Camp for Girls. All water and 
land sports. College councilors. Three thousand acres 
wooded land. Inland lakes. Two hundred wild deer. No 
automobiles. Under control of Chambers Island, Ine. 

Mrs. EpwarD J. Barrett, Manager. 
WIsconsIN, Sheboygan, 222 Michigan Avenue. 


Camp Minne-Wonka {i,, foys, Vi7sin_ and 


Mi; T for Girls—Little Fork 
Minne-Wonka Lodge @ stand takes, Camps 
nine miles apart. Completely equipped buildings, athletic 
fields, fleets, bathing beaches. Resident physicians and 
nurses. Illustrated booklet. W. _O. GREENE. 

Mo., St. Louis, Pierce Building. Dr. F. H. Ewrruarpr. 


Sandstone Camp for Girls, Green Lake, Wis- 


inte consin. Eleventh season. Three 
divisions, Ages 8 to 24. Every activity offered that any 
cemp girl wants. Thirty specially trained councilors. A 
Camp where only the best satisfies. Address 
is EsTHER G. COCHRANE. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 3722 Pine Grove Ave. 


Ad-A-Wa-Gam Camp 

For Christian Boys. Log Cabins—Canoe Trips— 
indian Ponles—Medical Attention. Address 

CapTaIN Ropert A. Youna, Director. 

__ Wisconsin, Oneida County, Tomahawk Lake. as 

] <« for Girls. Powers Lake, 
Wetomachek Camps (y,Gitls. Powers Hale. 
management of The Chicago Normai School of Physical 
Education. Junior and Senior Camps. July and August 
For girls ages9to22. A strong force of trainea counselors 
References required. Write for booklet. MEGISTRAR. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box G. 


WYOMING 
































YELLOWSTONE PARK [8h T-Aur 
TRAIL CAMP 
For boys 12 to 20 July 1 to August 20 
Camping and trailing in our most fascinating National 
Park with young men who have explored it and know its 
natural history. Hunting big game with the camera. Glori- 
ous exploration on horseback of geysers, glaciers and can- 
yons. Wonderfultrout fishing. Thrillingexperience,butsate 
asathome. Endorsed by National Park Service. Booklet. 
Alvin G, Whitney, A.B., Director, 
cuse Universi . _. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The LIMOUSINE of 
the CELLAR 


IKE the limousine, it is designed to 
shut in the warmth and shut out 
the cold. 


Like the limousine, it is dustless, shin- 
ing, perfectly fitted and clean. 


But the limousine costs more for fuel 
than the common car. The IDEAL 
TYPE A Heat MACHINE—with all 
its beauty and perfect 
warmth—pays for it- 
self in the fuel it saves. 


If you plan to build or re- 
model, send for our book 
about the IDEAL TYPE A 
HEAT MACHINE. Mail 
your request to either ad- 
dress below. 


From a painting by Enw. A. Wnson 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


102 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 51 


© ARCO 1922 


COMPANY 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


816 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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VERYBODY knows the wonderful 
story of Alice, and how she took 
a drink that made her grow into a 
teeny, weeny girl. And then how she 
ate the cake that had “eat me” written 
on it with currants, and grew into a 
great, big giantess, so tall she could 
scarcely see as far as her own feet. 


In the delightful and fanciful story 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” that was 
very wonderful food, you must admit. 
But not nearly so wonderful as Post 
Toasties are actually. 


For these delicious, crisp, and satis- 
fying corn flakes help little boys and 
girls to grow just the way they would 
like to grow. Not teeny, weeny, or not 
great big. But just right. 


Post Toasties are the corn flakes 


Alice, in all Wonderland 


found nothing so delicious as Post Joasties 


you want—called by their particular 
name because of their particular 
quality. In crispness, flavor and 
“body,” Post Toasties have a charm 
which you are sure to recognize as 
belonging to them, alone. 


You can’t think of a more de- 
licious dish for breakfast or lunch than 
a brimming bowl of Post Toasties right 
from the wax-sealed package, with 
cream or good milk, and a sprinkle 
of sugar if desired. Nothing quite 
like that flavor, and the wonderful 
oven-freshness! 


Post Toasties are easy to get and 
easy to serve, and there are many help- 
ings from a package. All good grocers 
sell Post Toasties. To be sure of these 
perfect corn flakes, order by name 
and get the Yellow and Red package. 


‘Post Toasties 


—— improved com flakes 


eee Ss tN COOD TAS hh) 
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C |he Hinds Cre-Maids have beauty rare 
Each one is a perfect dream, 

For they always use each day with care 

HinDS HoNEY**ALMOND CREAM - 




















Copyright 1922 
A. 8, HINDS CO. 


These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften your skin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 


Dry, rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 
Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds’ will soothe. 
“Catchy fingers” soon disappear, 

Muddy complexions change and clear; 





This attractive HINDS 
WEEK-END BOX con- 


tains six trial size packages 







Daily use on your hands and arms of the fascinating Hinde 

Gi h ki h 1 h Cream Toilet Requisites 

ie ives you the skin that always charms. —pore, fragrant, refined, 

= *s. Health and Comfort are hidden there ee 
if. A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. soc Postpaid. 






Truly a treat in life’s daily scheme, 
You’ll find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


















All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 







ZB, sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 
2 soos . Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior 






Toilet Requisites, but if not obtainable, order 
from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. 










A 
A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 12, Portland, Maine 
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rom a few hundreds twenty years ago 
to forty Millions a Year 


— thats the wonderful story of 
Pictorial Review Patterns 
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Dress 9976 


including 













Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides 





Bioue 1056 
including Cutting 
end Construction Guides 
Sizes 34 to 46 


Sizes 34 to 48 
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struction Guides 
Sues 24 to 36 


35c 
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7 Dress 9971 
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Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides 







Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides 






Sizes 34 to 48 






Dress 9927 
including * 


Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides 












Sizes 34 to 44 






TYLE gave Pictorial Review Patterns their initial 
success; Style is maintaining that success today; and 
Style will preserve it in the future. 

Every well-dressed woman craves smart Style, in a 
simple house-dress as well as in an elaborate evening 
gown. This is why millions of them select Pictorial 
Review Patterns. 

And with the aid of the patented Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides, Pictorial Review Patterns are extremely 
easy and economical to use. They may save you from 
50c to $10 on a single dress! 

Over 7,000 merchants sell Pictorial Review Pat- 
terns. Prove the style and quality of these patterns for your- 
self by trying one. 20to 35c each. (Most others charge 
more). Write for name of nearest Pictorial Review agent. 

























Blouse 9989 
including 
Cutting and Con- 
struction Guides 






















including 
















Cutting and Con- 





Each issue of Pictorial Review contains from 12 to 18 pages 
of styles similar to those on this page — many in origina 
colors. If there is no newsdealer in your town, send 15¢ for 
the June issue to Pictorial Review, 39th St., New York. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW FATIERNS 
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Sizes 34 to 44 


35c 


Sizes 34 to 46 


35c 
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Jam and Jelly Recipes 3 
Not Found in any Cook Book a \wvinleieleieso 






Strawberry Jam—Crush well in single layers 
about 2 ats. ripe berries, using masher, dis- 
carding all green parts. Measure 4 cups 
crushed berries and 7% leveled cups (3% Ibs.) 
sugar into good sized kettle. Mix well, stir 
hard and constantly. Bring to vigorous boil, 
boil hard 1 full minute, continually stirring. 
Take from fire and add % bottle (scant % 
cup) Certo, stirring in well. Let stand 5 min- 
utes only, stirring occasionally; meanwhile 
skim and pour quickly into glasses. 













Raspberry Jam—Follow above recipe for Straw- 
berry Jam. 





Strawberry Jelly—Thoroughly crush with a 
masher about 2% qts. ripe berries. Put in 
jelly bag and strain out juice. Measure 3 
cups juice and 6% level cups (2% Ibs.) sugar 
into large saucepan, stir and bring to boil. 
At once add 1 bottle (scant cup) Certo, stir- 
ring constantly. Continue to stir and bring 
again to hard boil for % minute, stirring con- 
tinually. Remove from fire, skim and pour 
quickly into glasses. 













Raspberry Jelly—Follow above recipe for Straw- 
berry Jelly. 





Currant Jelly—Crush thoroughly about 2% ats. 
ripe fruit. Add re] cup water, stir until boil- 
ing, cover and simmer 10 minutes. Place in 
jelly bag and strain out juice. Measure 4 
cups juice into large saucepan. Measure 7% 
leveled cups (3% Ibs.) sugar in separate pan. 
Bring juice just to boil, then add sugar slow- 
ly, with constant stirring, taking about 5 
minutes te add = & a a mre 
juice nearly at the boil. Then bring to the 
boil and at once add 1 bottle (scant cup) | he New Way to Make Jam and Jelly 
Certo, stirring. constantly. Continue to stir “ 
and bring again to hard boil for % minute, 
stirring continually. Take from fire, let stand 


| minute, skim and pour quickly. One Minute Boiling Period—The Jelly 
Currant and Raspberry Jelly—Take even mix- Always *‘ Jells’’—Makes One-Half More 


ture of about 2% ats. ripe berries, crush thor- 
oughly, heat slowly with constant stirring 

























and bring just to boil. Place fruit in jelly . ; 
bag one — cat Soe. Rey i bein Even the Most Youthful, Inexperienced Housewife Now 
juice, 8 leveled cups 4 lbs.) sugar into larg s 2 : 

saucepan, stir pee bring to boil, Add Ag Making All Kinds of Jam and Jelly with 





mediately 1 bottle (scant cup) Certo, stirring 
constantly. Continue to stir and bring again 
to hard boil for % minute, stirring contin- 
ually. Remove from fire, let stand one min- 
ute, skim and pour quickly. 















Pineapple and Strawberry Jam—Crush_ well 
about 1 qt. ripe berries. Put pineapple 
through food chopper or chop fine. Measure 
. leveled cups of each into large kettle, add 

» leveled cups (3% Ibs.) sugar and mix well. 
Stir hard and constantly and bring to vigor- 


ous boil. Boil hard one full minute, contin- C 


ually stirring. Take from fire, add % bottle 
(scant % cup) Certo, stirring it in well. From Urey 'e 
time jam is taken off fire, let stand 5 minutes 


— c aoroek, ae oe a ‘‘Mother Nature’s te Round Jell-Maker”’ 


little to cool slightly, then pour quickly. 






Rhubarb Jam—Cut rhubarb into short lengths, 4 a ‘ A 

without peeling, and shred by putting through By the new and simple Certo process the fully-ripened deliciousness of 
grinder or chopping fine. Put 4 level cups ae “ < eee ame 
shredded rhubarb with juice and 8 leveled the season's fruits can easily be converted to flawless jams and jellies. The 
cups (3% Ibs.) of sugar into preserving as ard pe roan be ‘ Poa 

kettle, mix well and bring to vigorous boil, fruit juice always “jells” now; no tedious reboilings, or wasted batches of 
stirring constantly, and let boil 3 minutes. : : oan ; ; “ ’ 

Remove from fire and add 1 bottle (scant fruit and sugar. The short boiling period—generally one minute—is great 


cup) Certo while stirring. Let stand 1 min- : wer eo ete 2 Z 
ute; skim and pour quickly into glasses. economy of fruit juices and retains the color and fragrance of the fresh fruit. 


Pineapple Jelly—Put prepared, ripe fruit through Take advantage of the strawberry season and moderately priced sugar to 
food chopper, or chop fine by hand, and to 4 ‘ P : 7 z 
cups chopped fruit add 4 cup water. Stir un- Start your preserving the quick, easy, economical and sure Certo way. Note 
til boiling, cover, let simmer 5 minutes. Place ° ‘a ‘ ° : ea 
iruit in jelly bag and strain out juice. Mea- the simple directions on opposite column—many absolutely new dainties. 
sure 3 cups juice and 6% leveled cups (2% i * 

Ibs.) sugar into large saucepan, stir and Relais 

to boil. At once add 1 bottle (scant cup) Cer- Certo is a pure fruit product—it 
to, stirring constantly. Continue to stir and . . 

bring again to hard boil for % minute, stir. Contains no gelatine or preserva- 
ring continually. Remove from fire, let stand 4;,,, oa ee | 
1 minute, skim and pour quickly into glasses. tive. It is the natural jellifying 













As you will want Certo conve- 
niently at hand all through the 
jelly-making season, be sure to 
send us your grocer’s name and 









property of fruit, concentrated 
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H eeieitees aiabanibtins tee : and put up in practical form. Most address; we will see that you and 

: 376 East Ave., Rochester, N. ¥, § W@tmly recommended by cooking your friends are kept supplied. 

5 ; ; ., @ experts; housewives who have 

7 Enclosed is 35c for bottle of Certo with H % U 7 P . 

@ “ sed 1S J. : , er =“? Saas Jse the coupon tor convenience. 

S recipe book to be sent prepaid. s used it are enthusiastic. It really tigen uf ee 

am : is revolutionizing the making of ane DS FOF SRS Pawewe OF re 

: IMME 5. 53a sncesccecseeeeecanpeeneesmenheds : jam and jelly. serving time. 

RE Se OPP IR CET RES en mee a 7 

: ® You can get Certo at your gro- 

: BEY  SVGOUE EO DAMIR occ siniccicececcce cates : cer’s with a copy of the Book of 

is a os oe ia = Recipes. Or by parcel post pre- PECTIN SALES CO., Inc. 
a . - r 

(sususeeecccuncecuscecessusucssenceusesed Paid for 35c. 376 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Meat for your children 


Millions of children are eating Swift's meat every day. 
This means that a great responsibility rests on us. 


Do you realize what we do to keep it clean—to make 
sure that it is pure and wholesome? 


In the first place, before the animals are brought into the 
plant to be dressed, every appliance is drenched and sluiced 
with hot water and steam, and every room into which the 
meat will be taken is scrupulously cleaned. 

Before the workmen come onto the floors, they change 
to outer clothing worn only in the plant and washed in the 
plant laundry. 

The animals are closely examined by United States gov- 
ernment inspectors, to make certain that they are sound. 

Throughout the operations that follow, there is an abun- 
dance of fresh, clean water. ‘“Fountain brushes,” with a con- 
tinuous flow of water between their bristles, are used freely. 


The meat is placed in clean, sweet coolers, after govern- 
ment employes have again inspected it carefully. 

The refrigerator cars in which the meat is shipped are 
always scoured with scalding water before they are iced 
and loaded. 


Whenever you see Swift & Company meat—“Premium” 
Ham,‘‘Premium” Bacon, ‘‘Premium” Frankfurts, fresh cuts 
—think of all these precautions that have been taken to keep 
it pure and sweet for your children and for yourselves. 


*Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


June 1922 Good Housekeeping 
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make washing tests || 


Find this is safe way 
to wash fine cottons 


INE cottons are as perishable as silks. One 

careless laundering is enough to fade the 
delicate colors or to ruin the fine textures that 
women now demand for their lingerie dresses 
and blouses. 

The manufacturers are as concerned as the 
wearers to find a safe way to wash expensive 
cottons. 

The makers of Anderson ginghams and Betty 
Wales Dresses felt it was so important to solve 
their laundering problems that they had thor- 
ough washing tests made. Their letters tell 
many interesting things these tests showed, and 
why, as a result, they are urging the use of Lux. 


Send today for booklet of expert laundering advice—it is 
free. Address Lever Bros. Co., Dept. K-6, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lake a Kodak with you 


It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, precious 


at the time, will be priceless to you later. You can spend 
your vacation and have it, too—1in pictures. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., 74e Kodak City 
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